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THtmSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D, C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 312, Senate Office Building, Hon. Boies Penrose 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
FoUette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, Calder, Sutherland, 
Simmons, and Walsh. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Walsh. Mr. Chairman, I want to file a brief of James A. 
Garvey, representing the Hospital Conference of the City of New 
York, the Hospital Association of Philadelphia, the Wisconsin 
Hospital Association, and the Illinois Conference of the Catholic 
Hospital Association. This brief deals with the proposed tariflf on 
surgical instruments, scissors, and other hospital supplies. , ^ 

Ijie Chairman. The brief will be filed through Senator Walsh. '^ * 

(The brief of Mr. Garvey above referred to is as follows:) '^^ 

August 22, 1921. 
Brief. 

To the hono]:;^ble members of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate 
this brief is respectfully submitted. 

HoNOKABLB SiRs: As you have under consideration at the present time the 
Fordney tariff bill, H. R. 7456, I, as tJi« representative of the Hospital Conference of 
the City of New York, the Hospital Association of Philadelphia, the Wisconsin 
Hospital Association, and the Illinois Conference of the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of the United States (credentials of which are attached hereto), take this oppor,- 
tunity to present to you the protest of the above associations against the proposed 
tariff on surgical instruments; scissors, and other hospital supplies. 

The hospitals and sanatoriums of this country are a very great asset to the Nation, 
and as such are entitled to as just and equitable a protection as manufacturing, in- 
dustries. 

To give you an idea of the tremendous work that is being performed and the large 
field covered by them, I will give you the figures just published by the official organ 
of the American Hospital Association, which association has already appealed to the 
Ways and Means Committee for the protection of the interests of our hospitals. 

In January, 1921, there were in the United States 9,471 hospitals and allied insti 
tutions with a total hospital bed capacity of 720,092. 

The industry of the manufacturer of surgical instruments, according to the figures 
submitted to your Tariff Commission, consisted of 25 firms in the year 1914. The 
wholesale Surgical Trade Association, consisting of American manufacturers and 
importing firms, had a membership of 21 firms in 1914, five of which manufactured 
only furniture and sterilizers, three of which made thermometers, syringes, etc., 
leaving only 13 firms manufacturing surgical instruments (Tariff Information Series 
7), 2 employing normally possibly 100 people, 5 employing normally about 50 people, 
6 employing normally about 15 to 25 people, 
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There were only about 958 people employed in the manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments in the year, 1914. I am quoting 1914 because this was the most recent year 
that could be considered normal in this industry. The World War created an un- 
natural and unprecedented demand for instruments and the Council of National 
Defense allocated the manufacture of surgical instruments to jewelry and fine-tool 
makers. Even under the heavy strain of war emergency there were only 2,150 peo- 
ple employed in this industry. 

Compare this industry, employing normally less than 1,000 people, with the field 
of operations covered by 9,471 hospitals arid allied institutions having a daily resident 
population of over a million and consider that each year more than 8,000,000 persons 
oecome resident patients in hospitals, with an average stay of from 17 to 18 days 
each. 

From a questionnaire directed to the entire field it was found that a conservative 
valuation of hospital grounds, buildings, and equipment is $3,279,520,372. If the 
valuation were figured on the basis of present day costs, it is safe to assume that the 
total valuation would be in excess of $5,000,000,000. 

The hospitals of the country are always under a severe financial strain and almost 
every one of them reports a deficit every year. 

As a whole, the hospitals and surgeons of the country are opposed to any unneces- 
sary increase in tariff. I quote the following: 

*'The Hospital Conference of the City of New York passed a resolution on April 13, 
1921— 

" ^Resolved, That the conference would respectfully call the attention of Congress 
to the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an increase in 
the tariff on surgical instruments.' 

"On April 21, 1921, the Hospital Association of Philadelphia passed a resolution as 
follows (copy of which is attached hereto) : 

** ^Resolved, That the Hospital Association of Philadelphia would respectfully call 
to the attention of Congress the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable 
institutions by an increase in the tariff on surreal instruments. " 

In a letter of May 28, 1921 (copy of which is attached hereto), pertaining to the 
tariff on surgical instruments, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., says: 

** It is my opinion that any tax which adds to the cost of, or hinders the education of, 
our people or the care of their health is a mistake in pohcy." 

Tne Illinois Conference of the Cathohc Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada passed the following resolution (copy of which is attached hereto) : 

^^ Resolved, That the Ilhnois conference would respectfully call the attention of 
Congress to the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an 
increase in the tariff on surgical instruments." 

Rev. C. B. Moulinier, president of the Catholic Hospital Association> of the United 
States and Canada, says in a letter dated June 8, 1921 (copy of which is attached 
hereto): 

''As this will affect hospitals in a very lai^e measure there should be no hesitation 
on the part of those interested in hospitals to oppose such measure. I feel, therefore, 
that I am justified in saying that the 574 hospitals conducted by Catholic sisters will 
suffer from such an increase in tariff to a measure that should not be countenanced by 
le^slators who have at heart the interests of such valuable and charitable institutions. 
Their financial burden is already a very heavy one. I therefore, as president of the 
Catholic Hospital Association, protest against any such legislation, in the name of 
this vast body of devoted workers in the cause of better health for our people." 

A resolution (copy of which is attached hereto) was unanimously adopted by tlie 
convention of the Cathohc Hospital Association of the United States and Canada. 
June 24, 1921: 

**That the Catholic Hospital Association goes on record as opposed to the bill nov^ 
in Congress imposing an increase in the tariff on imported surgical instruments for the 
reasgn that it will entail greater hardships on our charitable organizations." 

A letter dated June 8, 1921 (copy of which is attached hereto), from Dr. Sol. G. Kahn , 
secretary of staff of the Holy Cross Hospital of Salt Lake City, "Utah, says: 

"At a recent meeting of the staff oi Holy Cross Hospital it was resolved that we 
indorse the action taken by the. Hospital Conference of the City of New York regarding 
the proposed increased tariff on imported surgical instruments and laboratory sup- 
plies." 

On June 16, 1921, St. Francis Hospital, of San Francisco, Calif., passed this resolu- 
tion (copy of which is attached hereto): 

'* Resolved J That the trustees of this institution would respectfully call to the atten- 
tion of Congress the injustice that would be wrought by an increase in the tariff on 
surgical instruments." 
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On June 15, 1921, St. Francis Hospital, of Wichita, Kans., passed this resolution 
(copy of which is attached hereto): 

^'That the St. Francis Hospital of Wichita, in the State of Kansas, is opposed to this 
increase, because of the additional burden it will entail in our charitable work.*^ 

On or about June 7, 1921, the Council of the Sisters of St. Mary, representing St. 
Mary's Infirmary, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Mary's Hospital, Madison, Wis.; Mount St. Kose 
Sanatorium, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Francis Hospital, Blue Island, 111.; St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital, St. Charles, Mo.; St. Mary's Hospital, Kansas City, Mo.; passed the following 
resolution (copy of which is attached hereto) : 

**That the council would respectfully call to the attention of Congress the injustice 
that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an increase in the tariff on 
surgical instruments." 

tfnder date of June 9, 1921, C. E. Sparrow, superintendent of the Delaware Hospital, 
writes: 

*^ Kindly add the name of the Delaware Hospital to the list of hospitals protesting 
against the increased tariff on surgical instruments." (Copy of which is attached 
hereto.) , 

Under date of June 5 (copy of which is attached hereto) Licia L. Jaquith, superin- 
tendent of the Worcester Memorial Hospital, of Worcester, Mass., writes: 

'^ The trustees of the Memorial Hospital of this city fully indorse the resolutions of 
the Hospital Conference of the City of New York, as the burdens now placed upon 
charitable institutions is almost more than they can bear." 

Mrs. J. H. Bevin, corresponding secretary of the board of trustees of the Jamaica 
Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y., writes under date of June 9, 1921: 

'* The board desires to go on record as favoring legislation looking toward the remis- 
sion of duties on all surgical instruments used by charitable institutions." 

G. W. Boot, M. D., president of staff St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, III., writes 
under date of June 10 (copy of which is attached hereto): 

'* The executive committee of St. Francis Hospital wish to protest against any 
increase in tariff on surgical instruments and laboratory supplies. When dealers are 
charging $9 for tracheotomy tubes, which we formerly bought for $3, we feel that any 
increase in tariff will work an injustice." 

Dr. Fred W. Phifer, chief of staff of the Wheatland Hospital, of Wheatland, Wyo., 
Writes under date of June 6, 1921 (copy of which is attached hereto): 

** We are heartily in sympathy with the resolution passed by the Hospital Confer- 
ence in the City of New Yort, opposing the bill to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments." 

Mr. Daniel D. Test, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, in 
a letter to Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, dated July 22, 1921 (copy of which is attached 
hereto), wrote: 

'* You doubtless realize that all of the best instniments are hand forged, and you 
may have been informed that nearly all the instrument makers in this country capable 
of making these fine instruments are of foreign birth . Many of them left this country 
during the war and very many have not returned, so it is an absolute fact which can 
not be successfully challenged that to-day it is possible to buy in this country oiJy a 
small percentage of the grade of instruments that are used in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital and other prominent institutions of the. country and by our better surgeons 
everywhere. 

** To-day we are compelled to use a grade of instruments which we would not have 
thought of buying a few years ago and for more than nine months I have had orders 
in for certain instruments which are vital in our work and which I can not get because 
they are not being made in this country. There are not enough men in Philadelphia 
who can make high grade instruments in the quantities needed and I am told that 
the same condition exists in New York City. 

"Only recently I had aii inquiry from the superintendent of one of the most promi- 
nent hospitals in a large eastern city asking me whether there was any instrument 
maker in Philadelphia who would be able to successfully handle their instruments, 
making and repairs, as it was impossible for him to get satisfactory service in his own 
city. I was compelled to tell him that we were in the same fix and that Philadelphia 
could not help him. 

**The statements which I am making can not be truthfully contradicted as I know 
the situation throughout the east generally. My statements will be contradicted by 
manufacturers of second and third grade instruments who are interested in foisting 
upon the hospitals and surgeons a cheap grade of instruments at a high price." 

Sister Superior of St. Nicholas Hospital, Sheboygan, Wis., writes, under date of 
August 1, 1921 (copy of which is attacned hereto) : 
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"We wish to enter the protest of St. Nicholas Hospital against tariff bill 7456. This 
hospital as the servant annually of many hundreds of your constituents respectfully 
urges you to secure exemptions of medical and surgical supplies from this proposed 
tariff.'^ 

Dr. Geo. F. Clover, superintendent of St. Luke's Hospital, New York, testified 
before the Tariff Commission (see Tariff Information Series 7) as follows: 

*'I know of no institution that ought not to be enlarged." 

And again: 

"A great many instruments used in hospitals are not made here at all, other instru- 
ments made here are not as good as those which we get from abroad. Some American 
instruments are of a very good quality, these are made of the softer metals, which we 
do use and shall continue to use." 

It is interesting here to state that the American instruments of soft metal are sold at 
a lower price in the United States than the imported, and, therefore, do not need 
protection. In Tariff Information Series 7, on page 25, the statements of three manu- 
facturers of instruments regarding the effect of tariff reduction on business are quoted 
below (referring to tte tariff reduction of 1913, when it was reduced from 45 to 20 
per cent) : 

**The reduction of duty did not seriouslv affect the manufacturers of soft metal 
goods. It must also be acknowledged as a fact that the status of soft metal goods is 
different from that of the steel goods. Even though the duty on instruments, under 
the Underwood bill, was lowered to 20 per cent, nevertheless the manufacturers of 
soft metal goods found it possible, under this new duty, not only to continue their 
business at a profit, but also to expand and enlarge in some cases four times their 
original capacity . ' ' 

In many countries, notably our neighbor Canada, surgical instrument-s are admitted 
free of duty and classified as scientific apparatus for educational and charitable pur- 
poses. Before the customs laws of 1913 went into effect, Congre'ss made a very careful 
research and it was then determined that the sui^cal industry did not need any 
greater protection than 20 per cent and the duty was lowered from 45 to 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The total operating expenditure of the hospitals of the United States is estimated at 
$550,287,119 yearly. Of this amount private benevolence contributes about $440, 
000,000 and Government, State, county, and municipal authorities about $110,0()0,00() 
all together. 

Statistics show that about 65 per cent of the cases treated are free or charity cases, 
and therefore it is eisv to deduce that private benevolence spends about $286,000,000 
yearly for the alleviation of pain and saving of life among the poor. Is it fair to tjax 
these private contributions to charitv? 

Take the scales of justice. On the one side place the small surgical-instrument 
industry and the small sum that an increased tariff would yield in revenue, and on 
the other side place the fact that our private benevolence has given to charity 
$286,000,000 in one year. Again place on the one side the 1,000 people employed 
normally in this industry and on the other side the 5,200,000 people treated annually 
free of charge. Would not the interest of our hospitals appear paramount? 

Does it not seem reasonable that tax should be levied on articles that are luxuries 
or show financial gain, rather than on those that are used for charitable purposes? 

Competent hospital and health authorities estimate that fully $2,000,000,000 must 
be expended during the next five years on new hospitals in order to meet the needs 
of our country. How can this be accomplished if we are subjected to an increased 
tarirf ? It ig only a question of time when our burden will become too great to carry 
and we shall be forced, against our will and desire, to turn the charity patients over 
to the Go/ernment, State, county, or city for care and attention. 

The chaotic state of business in our country to-day demands that all efforts be con- 
centrated on keeping the cost of maintenance of our charitable institutions down to 
a minimum. 

We therefore appeal to your sense of justice that you allow the tariff on surgical 
instruments to remain as it is, or place on the free list surgical instruments and labo- 
ratory supplies used in hospitals founded and maintained for charitable purposes, so 
that we may be able to continue in our great work and increase and expand in pro- 
portion with our growing population. 

Our objections may be summarized as follows: 

First. A very large number of siu*gical instruments used by specialist surgeons are 
not made in this country and must be imported, for the reason that either the domestic 
quality is not good enough or that the cost of production is prohibitive, due to the 
small quantities of each type consumed. 
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Second. Anv increase in the tariff would inevitably result in an advance of the 
prices of the aomestic goods to the hospitals, otherwise the domestic manufacturers 
could not justify their clamor for a higher tariff. 

Third. Our surgeons would be deprived of the advantj^s resulting from foreign 
invention in the art of surgery, due to the exorbitant cost of imported instruments, 
and the progress of science resulting from interchange of new ideas would be retarded. 

Fourth. That revenue would fall very far short of expectations because the importa- 
tions will fall off in proportion to the nse in tariff. 

Respectfully submitted. j^^^3 j^ ^^^^^^ 

Representing the Hospitial Conference of the City of New York, the Hospital Asso^ 
ciation of Philadelphia, the Wisconsin Hospital Association, the Illinois Conference 
of the Catholic Hospital Association. 

The Hospital Conference of the City of New Yohk, 

April 15, 1921. 
Mr. James A. Garvby, 

Richmond Hill, Long Island. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the hospital conference held on Wednesday evening, 
the 13th instant, a resolution was passed, of which a copy is herein inclosed. 

I am hopeful that this may have some influence with our legislature in preventing 
their placins; upon the charitable institutions of the country an additional financial 
burden by the increase of tariff on surgical instruments imported into this country. 
Very truly, yours, q^^ p g^^^^^^ Secretary. 

THE hospital CONFERENCE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Bellevue Hospital, Beth Israel Hospital, Brooklyn Hospital, Department of Health, 
Flower Hospital, Flushing Hospital, General Memorial Hospital, Hahneman Hospital, 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, House of the Holy Comforter, House of Rest for 
Consumptives, Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn; Knickerbocker Hospital, Lebanon Hos- 
pital, Lenox Hill Hospital, Lincoln Hospital, Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Montefiore Home, Mount Sinai Hospital. New York 
Hospital, New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, New York Opthalmic and Aiu-al Institute, New York Orthopaedic Hospitel, 
New York Post Graduate Hospital, Norwegian Home and Hospital, People's Hospital, 
Presbyterian Hospital, St. Andrew's Convalescent Home, St. Catherine's Hospital, 
St. John's Guild, St. Luke's Hospital, St. Mark's Hospital, S. R. Smith Infirmary, 
Syndenham Hospital, The Roosevelt Hospital, Williamsburg Hospital, Women's 
Hospital, Wyckoff Height Hospital, Brooklyn; Hospital for Deforn^ties and Joint 
Diseases, Broad Street Hospital, Metropolitan Hospital, New York Nursery and 
Child's Hospital, and Community Hospital. 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments, and the Hospital Conference of the City of New York, representing 40 of 
our leading hospitals, is opposed to this increase, because of the additional burden 
it will entail in our charitable work: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the conference would respectfully call to the attention of Coni^rcss 
the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions })y an inrreasp in 
the tariff on surgical instruments. 

PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments, and the Hospital Association oi Philadelphia, representing 57 hospitals of 
Philadelphia and Aicinity, is opposed to tliis increase because of the additional 
burden which it will impose upon charitable institutions; and these charitable 
institutions are a very great asset to the State and ttie Nation, and are already finan- 
cially embarrassed: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Hospital Association of Philadelphia would respectfully call to 
the attention of Congress the injustice that would be brought upon charitable insti- 
tutions by an increase in the tariff on surgical instruments. 

The above resolution was unanimouslv passed at a meeting of the hospital association 
held April 21, 1921. 

Dave D. Test, 
President Hospital Association of Philadelphia, 
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Rochester, Minn., May iSy 19^1, 
Mr. J. A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hilly New York, 

My Dear Mr. Garvey: I have your letter pertaining to tariff on surgical instru- 
ments. It is my opinion that any tax which aads to the cost of or hinders the educa- 
tion of our people or the care of their health is a mistake in policy. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. H. Mayo. 



RESOLUTION OF HUBER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, PANA, ILL. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments, and the Illinois Conference of the Catholic Hospital Association, represent- 
ing 54 of our leading hospitals, is opposed to this increase, because of the additional 
burden it will entail in our charity work: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois conference would respectfully call to the attention of 
Congress the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an 
increase in the tariff on surgical instruments. 

Sister Marie Lm. Conception, 
Secretary- Treasurer Illinois Conference of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada. 



CATHOLIC hospital ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Mr. James A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hill, JSC. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Garvey: The effort you are making to hinder an increase in tariff 
on surgical instruments and laboratory supplies has come to my notice. As this will 
affect hospitals in a very large measure there should be no hesitation on the part of 
those interested in hospitals to oppose such a nieasure. I feel, therefore, that I am 
justified in saying that the 574 hospitals conducted by Catholic sisters will suffer from 
such an increase in tariff to a measure that should not be countenanced by legislators 
who have at heart the interests of such valuable and charitable institutions. Their 
financial burden is already a very heavy one . I , therefore , as president of the Catholic 
Hospital Association protest against any such legislation in the name of this vast 
body of devoted workers in the cause of better health for our people. • 

I congratulate you on the work you are doing and if I can in any way assist you 
please command my services. Our national convention will be held on the 21, 22, 
23, and 24 of June, in St. Paul, Minn. If the matter is still at that time under con- 
sideration by Congress, I shall have a resolution adopted and forwarded to Congress. 

Thanking you for your interest in this matter, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 

C. B. Moulinier, 
President Catholic Hospital Association oj the United States and Canada. 

A resolution, unanimously adopted, by the convention of the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and Canada, Friday, June 24, 1921: 

"That the Catholic Hospital Association goes on record as opposed to the bill now 
in Congress imposing an increase in tariff on imported surgical instruments for the 
reason that it will entail greater hardships on our charitable organizations. " 



Salt Lake City, Utah, June 5, 192U 
Hon. E. O. Leatherwood, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: At a recent meeting of the staff of Holy Cross Hospital 
it was resolved that we indorse the action taken by the Hospital Conference of the 
City of New York, regarding the proposed increased tariff on imported surgical in- 
struments and laboratory supplies, as evidenced by the inclosed copy of resolution 
passed by them. 
Hoping you will find it possible to support and assist us in this matter, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

S. G. Kahn, 
Secretary Holy Cross Hospital Staff. 
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RESOLUTION OF 8T. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, SAN FRANCISCO , CAUF. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments; and 

Whereas hospitals in all parts of the country are opposed to this increase, because of 
the additional burden it will entail in the care of the sick: Therefore be it 

Resolved^ That the trustees of this institution respectfully can to the attention of 
Congress the injustice that would be wrought by an increase in the tariff on surgical 
instruments. 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of a resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of the board of trustees of the St. Franas Hospital. 

St. Francis Hospital, 
By , Secretary, 

- Dated at San Francisco, Calif. , this 16th day of June, 1921. 



RESOLUTION OF ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL. 

Wichita, Kans., June 15 y 1921. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments; and the St. Francis Hospital, of Wichita, in the State of Kansas, is opposed to 
this increase, because of the additional burden it will entail incur charitable work: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved f That the hospital would respectfully call to the attention of Congress the 
injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an increase in the 
tariff on surgical instruments. 

COPY OF letter FROM ST. MARY'S INFIRMARY. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 7, 19S1. 
Mr. James A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hill, Long Island. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of our cwnmunity council a few days ago a resolution was 
passed of which a copy is herein inclosed. 

We are hopeful that this may have some influence with our legislature in preventing 
their placing, upon the charitable institutions of the country, an additional flnancial 
burden by the increase of tariff on surgical instruments imported into this country. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Ststers of St. Mary, 
By Mother M. Consordia, President, 

COPY OF resolution FROM ST. MARY's INFIRMARY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

WTiereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical ins.tru- 
ments; and the council of our commimity of the Sisters of St. Mary representing 
seven hospitals located in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, is opposed 
to this increase, because of the additional burden it will entail in our charitable 
work: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the council would respectfully call to the attention of Congress the 
injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an increase in the 
tariff on surgical instruments. 

Council of the Sisters of St. Mary, representing St. Mary's Infirmary. St. Louis, Mo. ; 
St. Mary's Hospital, Madison, Wis.; Mount St. Rose Sanatorium, St. I^ouis, Mo.; 
St. Francis' Hospital. Blue Island, 111.; St. Joseph's Hospital, St. Charles, Mo ; 
St. Mary's Hospital, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Mary's Hospital, Jefferson City, Mo. 



COPY OF letter FROM THE DELAWARE HOSPITAL. 

Wilmington, Del., June 9, 1921. 
Mr. James A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hill, N. J. 

Dear Sir: Kindly add the name of the Delaware Hospital to the list of hospitals 
protesting against the increased tariff on surgical instruments. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. E. Sparrow, Superintendent. 
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COPY OF RESOLUTION SIGNED BY TRUSTEES OF THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL OF 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Whereas a bill has been presented to Congress to increase the tariff on surgical instru- 
ments and the Hospital Conference of the City of New York, representing 40 of 
our leading hospitals, is opposed to this increase because of the additional burden 
it will entail in oHr charitable work: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the conference would respectfully call to the attention of Congress 
the injustice that would be wrought upon charitable institutions by an increase in 
the tariff on surgical instruments. 

Worcester, Mass., has no local hospital association, but the trustees of the memorial 
hospital of this city fully indorse the above resolution, as the burden now placed 
upon charitable hospitals is almost more than they can bear. 

Lucia L. Jaquith, Superintendent, 



COPY OP letter PROM JAMAICA HOSPITAL. 

Jamaica, N. Y., June 23, 1921. 
Mr. J. A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hilly N, Y. 

My Dear Mr. Garvey: Your letter, with resolution inclosed, was presented at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Jamaica Hospital, held Monday evMiing, 
June 6. The board desires to go on record as favoring legislation looking toward the 
remission of duties on all surgical instruments used by charitable institutions. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. J. H. Beoui, 
Corresponding Secretary, 



COPY OF LETTER PROM SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL. 

EvANSTON, III., June 10, 1921. 
Mr. James A. Garvey, 

Richmond Rill, Long Island. 

Dear Sir: The executive committee of St. Francis Hospital wish to protest against 
any increase in the tariff on surgical instruments and laboratorv supplies. 

When instrument dealers are charging $9 for tracheotomy tubes which we formerly 
bought for $3, we feel that any increase in the tariff will work an injustice. 
Yours, very truly, 

G. W. Boot, M. D., President joJ Staff. 



COPY OF letter from THE WHEATLAND HOSPITAL. 

Wheatland, Wyo., June 6, 1921. 
Mr. James A. Garvey, 

Richmond Hilly Long Island. 

My Dear Mr. Garvey: We are heartily in sympathy with the resolution passed 
by the Hospital Conference of the City of New York opposing the bill to increase 
the tariff on surgical instruments. 

There is no hospital association in the State of Wyoming, but as an individual hos- 
pital we will be glad to use our influence with Senator Warren, Senator Kendrick, 
and Congressman Mondell, from this State. We know these gentlemen personally 
and rather intimately and will be glad to take the matter up at once. 

Thanking you for calling our attention to this matter, I am. 
Very truly, yours, 

Fred W. Phifer, M. D., Chief of Staff . 
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COPY OF LETTER FROM PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July £?, 1921 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives y Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Fordney: In the splendid work which you have done in the tariff 
bill which bears your name, I feel that you have sought to get as much information 
as possible on the various items and, therefore, I feel that you will bear with me for 
calling your attention to certain conditions affecting the question of surgical inetru- 
ments and apparatus. 

I understand the bill has already passed the House. It may be modified in the 
Senate, and as president of the Hospital Association of Philadelphia, and superin- 
intendent of the oldest hospital in tne country, with which I have been connected 
for 30 years, I respectfully solicit your interest. 

I was verj^ much interested in your statement that 95 per cent of the surgical instru- 
ments used in the United States are made in this country, and that the finest surgical 
instruments made in the world are made in the United States right now. The first 
statement is doubtless correct, and the second one, with certain modifications, is also 
correct. The information given to you, however, by the Washington surgeon is very 
misleading. You doubtless realize that all of the best instruments are hand forged, 
and you may have been informed that nearly all the instrument makers in this coun- 
try capable of making these fine instruments are of foreign birth. Many of them left 
tMs country during the war and very many have not returned, so that it is an absolute 
fact which can not be successfully challenged that to-day it is possible to buy in this 
country only a small percentage of the grade of instruments that are used at tne Penn- 
sylvania Hospital and other prominent institutions of the country and by our better 
surgeons everywhere. 

To-day we are compelled to use a grade of instruments which we would not have 
thought of buying a few years ago and for more than nine months I have had orders 
in for certain instruments which are vital in our work and which I can not get because 
they are not being made in this country. There are not enough men in. Philadelphia 
who can make high-grade instruments in the quantities needisd, and I am told the 
same condition exists in New York City. 

Only recently I had an inquiry from the superintendent of one of the most prominent 
hospitals in a laige eastern city asking whether there was any instrument maker in 
Philadelphia who would be able to successfully handle their instrument making 
and repairs, as it was impossible for him to get satisfactory service in his own city. 
I was compelled to tell him that we were in the same fix and that Philadelphia could 
not help him. 

The statements which I am making can not be truthfully contradicted, as I know 
the situation throughout the east generally. My statements will be contradicted by 
manufacturers of second and third grade instruments who are interested in foisting 
upon the hospitals and surgeons a cheap grade of instruments at a high price. 

Private philanthropy in this country through various institutions is saving the 
Federal an 1 State governments some hundreds of millions of dollars a year in the care 
of the poor, sicV., and injured. Is it fair that these charitable institutions, already 
over-burdened with expense, should be compelled to pay a ver\- great increase, not 
only on goods that they must import, but upon goods which are manufactured in this 
country, as will be the case if the proposed tariff bill becomes a law. The Pennsyl-, 
vania Hospital always buys American-made instruments when it can buy them of a 
suitable grade, and a first-class instrument maker does not need the protection of 
the high tariff. 

Very respectfully, 

Daniel D. Test, Superintendtmt . 



copy of letter from ST. NICHOLAS HOSPITAL. 

Sheboygan, Wis.. August 1, 19^1 . 
Wisconsin Hospital Association, 

Milwaukee J Wis. 

Dear Sirs: We wish tx) enter the protest of St. Nicholas Hospital against tariff bil ^ 
7456. 

This bill in effect is ec|uivalent to a tax of 100 per cent to 150 per cent on medical 
and surgical supplies which are manufactured abroad and can not be obtained in this 
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coiintxy . This hospital, as the servant annually of many hundreds of your constitnentp^ 
respectfully urges you to secure exemptions of medical and surgical supplies from this- 
proposed tariff. 

Very truly, yours, 

Sister Superior St. Nicholas Hospital. 

The Chairman. Senator Myers, of Montana, desires to make a 
brief statement to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENB7 I. M7EBS, UNITED STATES 

SENATOB FBOM MONTANA. 

Senator Myers. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 

The Chairman. Take your time. Senator. 

Senator Myers. I appear in behalf of the zinc producers of Mon- 
tana. I have a letter from one of the leading zinc producers of 
Montana, stating that at the time he wrote the letter the House had 
fixed a duty of 2 cents per poimd on zinc. Did the House leave it 
at that rate ? 

Senator Smoot. It left it at that rate for two years. 

Senator Myers. He claims that in view of foreign competition and 
cheap foreign labor they can not possibly produce zinc in the West 
for less than 2f cents a pound. He wrote a very urgent letter. I 
suppose others will appear in connection with this matter, but I hope 
that a duty of at least 2J cents a pound will be put on, because tne 
mines in the West are in a very bad condition. Practically all the 
mines in Montana are closed down. I just wanted to bring this 
matter to the attention of the committee. 

Senator Smoot. I will say to the Senator from Montana that the 
zinc interests have been here and testified, and they wanted 2 cents 
per pound. 

Senator Myers. Wanted it left at 2 cents per pound ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Senator Myers. I will say no more about that, then. I will just 
simply add that the producers in Montana of manganese, chrome, 
and graphite all claim that they ought to have a fair duty on all 
three of those articles, and I promised to convey that information to 
this committee. 

Senator Walsh. Mr. Chairman, I want to file a letter from the 
American Reed & Willow Furniture Co., of Wakefield, Mass., express- 
ing their views upon paragraph 411 on page 79 of H. R. 7456. 

The Chairman. The committee has present Mr. John A. Toppings 
representing the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN A. TOPPING, 17 BATTEBY PLACE, 
NEW YOBK CITY, BEPBESENTING THE BEPUBIIC IBON & 
STEEL CO. 

Mr. Topping. Mr. Chairman, I have reduced what I want to say- 
to the committee to the form of a written statement, because I thought 
by so doing I might perhaps present more specifically and clearly my 
general views on the bill as a whole, but if it is the wish of the com- 
mittee, for the purpose of discussing any paragraph which I either 
approve or disapprove, to have me read it, I will do so; if not, what 
I nave already prepared in the form of a written statement covers my 
general views on the Fordney bill. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Topping, I suggest that you have the written 
statement printed, and tnen if you desire to call the committee's 
attention to any high spots in the statement or any matters having a 
particular beanng on tne question, we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Topping, in following your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 1 might 
state that the high spots that I shall particularly address myself to, 
and which other speakers who will follow me will address themselves 
to, is the fact that the iron and steel rates in the Fordney bill are very- 
low. We regard this bill as a revenue tariff from our viewpoint, and., 
while we are disposed to accept the schedule, with slight changes here 
and there, it is only with the recommendation that it is tied in with 
the protective clauses, such as the American valuation, the anti- 
dumping, and the bounty clauses, and all other features of the Ford- 
neybill that provide for what we term unfair competition. 

We also in making our recommendations have in mind the adoption 
of what we consider to be a time-honored policy of the Republican 
Party; that is, protection for finished prodncts and free raw mate- 
rials. We can not live under this bill as framed unless we have the 
same protection in the way of cheap raw materials that we formerly 
had under the Payne-Aldrich bill. The proposed increase in taxes 
on our raw materials under this measure will add io the steel costs of 
this country enormously, for such items as f errosilicon, fluorspar, man- 
ganese ore, magnesite, pig tin, and zinc. These items alone will add 
$23,805,000 per annum increased cost to steel. 

We can not view with equanimity an increased cost of $24,000,000 
per annum in steel when we have to-day, due to the expanded growth 
of production, stimulated by war necessity, a present output of about 
20 per cent excess of our home demand. We feel that the wise thing 
to do under the circumstances is to accept a low duty with free raw 
materials, and thus stimulate lower costs, so that we can export part 
of our surplus in order to more nearly employ 100 per cent of home 
labor. 

In brief, these are the high spots, and the general argument support- 
ing that position are set up fully in the brief that I submit. 

I also desire to submit a supplemental statement for your general 
inforniation which covers some statistical data of general interest. 
This statement is, I think, as accurate as possible, respecting the com- 
parative labor costs in the principal competing countries oi Belgium, 
England, Germany, and the United States; freight differences, 
current selling price, and, in fact, all general data, suggestive of the 
reasons for adopting the recommendations that we make. 

Senator Curtis. This information has been collected by you and is 
reUable ? Or is it information obtained through the newspapers ? 

Mr. Topping. I will give you the character of iti My authority is 
all given in the statement. It is very difficult, I might add. Senator, 
to obtain exact statistical information from foreign countries; in fact 
home data on cost is changing from time to time. 

Senator Curtis. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Topping. That is due to the fact that over there conditions are 
as they are here, in more or less of a state of flux. But here is some- 
thing that I think may be regarded as official and is suggestive. The 
Kiel Institute of World Economics recently published in their pub- 
lication, ''The Weitwirschartliche Nachrichten," returns from 20 
different cities of Germany on the cost of living. The information 
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contains the comparative wages paid there to-day as compared with 
what were in effect in 1913 and 1914. To illustrate by a specific case, 
a machinist in 1914 earned $1.49 gold per day. To-day that same 
machinist, on the basis of the Institute's report of current wages 
figured in gold, earns 41 cents a day. This rate per day does not 
take into account, however, the difference between the international 
gold exchange value of the mark and the local purchasing power of 
the mark, due to governmental regulation of prices, which has given 
an increased buying power to the mark in excess of its international 
exchange value. Some authorities have put that as high as three 
and in some cases as high as four to one. If you adopt the mean, say, 
three to one, that machinist's wages to-day would be $1.23 as com- 
pared to $1.49 in 1914. So you can see that Germany has passed 
through the transition period, or has readjusted herself and liquidated 
her labor to more than the prewar basis. 

Data published by this German institute show also that while the 
cost of living has increased, yet the purchasing power of a German 
day laborer, imder existing conditions, of price control is about the 
same as it was during the prewar period. With us that is not true. 
Our wage rates are, about 52 per cent higher than they were in 1914, 
and yet the steel industry as a whole has probably more thoroughly 
liquidated labor than any other group of large employers. We are 
also probably the largest employers in the country. The steel 
industry, it is estimated, employs easily a million and a half men, 
when operating in full. 

Senator Smoot. As I understand it, Mr. Topping, you are in- 
terested in the raw material of manganese, tin, zinc ore, and zinc 
in blocks and pigs. 

Mr. Topping. And the entire ferro-alloy schedule. • 

Senator Smoot. And your idea is that the rates provided for in 
this bill on those items are too high, if the rates on the steel prod- 
ucts remain as they are in the bill ? 

Mr. Topping. That is absolutely correct. Senator Smoot. 

Senator Smoot. So I judge from what you say. Does your brief 
show a comparison between the steel products and the raw. material ? 

Mr. Topping. My supplemental statement will show that in a 
general way. For instance, take the raw material- schedule that 
we are discussing. 

Senator Smoot. I did not particularly care to go into that be- 
cause I do not think it is necessary if your report snows it. 

Mr. Topping. I think it does, by comparing the ad valorem 
equivalents, in rates of duty. 

Senator Smoot. The committee will have to spend considerable 
time on that, anyway. 

Mr. Topping, i was trying, at the suggestion of the chairman, to 
give you in a general way the ''hiffh spots'' and point out the ob- 
jectionable features, and to also tell you what features of the bill, 
we fully approve. For instance, we think the reciprocity feature 
of the Fordney bill is desirable, because we think cooperation be- 
tween the Government and business will be more necessary than 
in the past, if we are to maintain our export trade. 

Senator McCumber. Are you satisfied with those rates, pro- 
vided the steel is given a sufficiently high rate to compensate the 
manufacturers of steel ? 
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Mr. Topping. I will answer that question, Senator McCumber, 
by saying that this schedule in the Fordney bill is lower than the 
schedule in the Pavne-Aldrich bill, and it is proposed, notwith- 
standing we have less protection than under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, to tax our raw material costs, over S24,000,000 per annum. 
Give us the same raw material cost as you did in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, and we will accept the Fordney bill as it stands. 

Senator La Follette. But with American valuation ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes; with American valuation. 

Senator La Follette. But whether it applied or not, do you mean 
to say that the rates fixed in this bill will oe lower than those in the 
Pavne-Aldrich bill ? 

Mr. Topping. I do. 

Senator McCumber. I did not get to finish my question, Mr. 
Topping. If we retain the rates on these alloys, that are used at the 
present rate and then give you a corresponding increase in the steel 
rates, will that afifect your export of steel products ? 

Mr. Topping. Very seriously. 

Senator McCl^mber. Then, as a matter of fact, you are not entii'fely 
satisfied with the rates that are given on the raw materials that you 
use in the alloys. Would you rather it be low so that you can export 'i 
Is that true ? 

Mr. Topping. That is correct. We will accept a very low schedule 
on our own finished products in order to obtain all of the compen- 
sating advantages we can in the way of a low cost, so as to broaden 
our markets and thus employ more of our labor. Otherwise, ys^^ can 
not hope to employ the labor we have heretofore employed, particu- 
larly with the exchange rates of the world upset, or at a discount on 
the pound sterling of from 23 to 25 per cent, with 60 per cent on the 
mark, the lire below this, so you can readilv see that our chances of 
export under those conditions are very small unless low costs can be 
obtained. 

Senator McCumber. Do you export steel products to those coun- 
tries ? 

Mr. Topping. No; but they are leading us in a competitive way in 
South Africa, Australia, and in Canada. England, as you may know, 
is accorded preferential treatment in all her colonial possessions. 

Senator McCumber. Your main markets are Canada and South 
America ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes; but we ship to Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Japan. Japan at times has been quite a large buyer. 
Our exports represent our surplus, and we export that, whether 'we 
lose or make money on it, because in that way we are able to employ 
more labor and keep our overhead down and produce cheaper at 
home. I know that this policy is objected to by some, but it is soimd 
business and common sense, as it means by this policy more money 
in circulation through our pay rolls, and should be considered a gooci 
Republican doctrine. 

Senator La Follette. What is your connection with the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Topping. I am the chairman of the board of directors, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Who are the officers of that company? 

Mr. Topping. I am the chief executive officer and the other active 
officers of the company are Mr. T. J. Bray, president, and Mr. H. L. 
Kownd, vice presiaent. 
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Senator La Follbttr. What commodities do^s your concern 
produce? 

Mr. Topping. We mine ore, coal, and limestone, and produce pig 
iron, North and South, tubular products, sheet and plates, merchant 
bars, and a great many agricultural shapes, bolts and nuts, in other 
words, a diversified product. We produce our products on an inte- 
grated basis, viz, from raw materials to the finished product. 

Senator IjA Follette. Have you in your brief specified changes in 
the existing duties upon each of these commodities which you would 
seek to have made ? 

Mr. Topping. My general brief. Senator, contains general observa- 
tions on the bill as a whole; my statement is to be followed by state- 
ments of others who are associated with me, who represent the 
independent steel interests of America. 

Senator La Follette. Where you desire changes made I suppose 
you will indicate them ? ^^ 

Mr. Topping. They will be specifically stated; yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Are tney indicated in your brief, or will they 
be presented by others ? 

Mr. Topping. My brief is a general argument to support the general 
claim that I made, that in order to sustain the schedules of the 
Fordney tariff bill it will be necessary to have American valuation 
and frfee raw materials, such as were heretofore accorded us under 
the Payne- Aldrich Bill, and the reasons in detail will be stated by the 
gentlemen who will address themselves to the individual paragraphs. 

Senator La Follette. Who are your principal American com- 
petitors ? 

Mr. Topping. The United States Steel Corporation, who arcvour 
principal competitors, outside of our own group, which represents 
quite a large list of companies — for instance, the group represented 
here to-day probably represents close to a billion and a half capital, 
and close to 50 per cent of the steel production of the United States. 

Senator La Follette. How many are associated together in the 
group of which you speak ? 

Mr. Topping. None. We are all individual companies. 

Senator La Follette. I understand that, but you spoke of coop- 
erating here as independents in the presentation of your case. I 
ask you how many different companies are associated, if you can 
name them. , 

Mr. Topping. They are here listed in detail and they represent all 
principal so-called independent manufacturers. There are ei^ht 
gentlemen here who represent these interests, our thought bemg 
tiiat we would save the time of this committee by presenting our 
views in this way. 

Senator La Follette. What companies do they represent? 

Mr. Topping. I am speaking for the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the 
Youngs town Steel & Tube Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Gulf States Steel Co., 
Inland Steel Co., Lukens Steel Co., Wheeling Steel Corporation, and 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America. 

Senator La Follette. What per cent of the total output of your 

g reduction does your principal competitor, the United States Steel 
o., turn out? 
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Mr. Topping. That varies somewhat, Senator. In a rough general 
way it is about 50 per cent. I think it is between 45 and 50 per cent. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total capitalization of your 
concern ? 

Mr. Topping. Our company capital is $55,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. State separately the amoimt of each class 
of capital stock, bonds, and other indebtedness, surplus and undivided 
profits. 

Mr. Topping. Twenty-five million dollars of the preferred stock, 
$30,000,000 of the common, and a Uttle over $12,000,000 of bonds, and 
an earned surplus accumulated over a period of twenty-odd years 
of approximately $38,000,000. We do not know, however, how much 
of tni3 surplus will be left on the Ist of January, 1922, because we 
are dissipating that surplus now by shrinkage and operating losses; 
as current steel prices are about $5 per ton below the present cost of 
production. 

Senator La Follette. I am speaking of what your books would 
show as to surplus and xmdividea profits. 

Mr. Topping. Yes; I did not want you to get away with the idea 
that we had $38,000,000 net profit per annum. 

Senator La Follette. How much has this surplus been reduced ? 
I am not trying to get awav with anything; I want only the facts. 

Mr. Topping. We publish quarterly statements. I am not saying 
that you are trying to get away with anything, Senator, I meant 
that I did not want you to go away with a wrong impression. 

Senator La Follette. You gave the amount of your surplus and 
undivided profits for Januarv 1, did you not? 

Mr. Topping. For 1920; that is our last annual report. 

Senator La Follette. You have made quarterly statements 
since then ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. Give the same figures for each quarterly 
statement since then. 

Mr. Topping. I can not remember the exact figures. 

Senator La Follette. Give them in substance. 

Mr. Topping. We lost about a million dollars in the first six months 
of this year. Does that answer your question? That covers the 
period from January to July. 

Senator La Follette. I would rather you give me figures of your 
surplus as shown by each quarterly statement. 

Mr. Topping. I will file with you, if you desire, a copy of the last 
annual report. 

Senator La Follette. That is very much better. 

Mr. Topping. I brought it along and thought you might like to 
have it. 

Senator La Follette. I certainly would like to have it. 

Mr. Topping. I shall be glad to give it to you. We circulate these 
not because we are proud of them, but because we believe in publicity. 
This is our last annual report, dated December 31, 1920. 

Senator La Follette. Were quarterly statements made since 
then? 

Mr. Topping. The quarterly statements I have not with me. 

Senator La Follette. You will supply them ? 

60713— 21— PT 25 2 
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Mr. Topping. I shall be very glad to do so and to furnish you with 
any other information that is proper. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; I want a little more information and 
I will proceed. How much of your capital represents, first, cash 
actually paid in ? 

Mr. Topping. I can not answer that question, because I was not 
in the company at the time of its organization. 

Senator La Follette. I suppose your books will show ? 

Mr. Topping. I do not think they will, but I have not investigated 
them. 

Senator La Follette. Will you make an investigation and answer 
that question ? 

Mr.. Topping. I do not think I could find out, because the original 
company was organized in 1889, and the original records are not in 
my possession. 

Senator La Follette. You can 



Mr. Topping. Will you allow me to finish, so as to clearly convey 
to you what I want to state ? 

Senator La Follette. Pardon me. 

Mr. Topping. When the question of the excess-profits tax came up 
for consideration, the revenue department suggested that these early 
records might be helpful, but we were unable, from the records of the 
company in our possession, to supply the data that was wanted. Our 
company was organized in 1889, and the price paid each one of the 
companies was not made known but a total cost was known, and 
the only way we could measure the probable cash value of the prop- 
erty at the time of organization, in 1889, was by what the stock sold 
for in the market on a cash basis, and our original invested capital 
was calculated somewhat with these thoughts in mind. Since 1899 
we have squeezed out all the water if there ever was water in the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., by additions through accumulations of 
earnings. 

Senator La Follette. Now, just excuse me. Your books as they 
stand to-day will show, of course, some figure of cash originally 
invested in the business. 

Mr. Topping. No; they will not. 

Senator La Follette. What do they show with respect to your 
capital ? 

Mr. Topping. This is what they show [referring to the twenty-first 
annual report]. It does not show, as you will observe, what you 
wanted to know, viz, the original property value. It shows what 
our present total propery value is, wbicn is $97,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; I understand that. So you have no 
means of stating how much cash has actually been invested in this 
business in your company ? That is your answer, is it ? 

Mr. Topping. No, sir; that would not be my answer. I could not 
answer that yes or no direct. I can only answer your question in an 
indirect way, which will give you, perhaps, a better reply than a 
direct answer. 

Senator La Follette. Fine. 

Mr. Topping. Our total property account shows in this statement 
referred to $97,329,000 of property values of all kinds — mineral lands 
bought many years ago, coal, iron ore, real estate. This property was 
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never appreciated on the books, but is now carried at the original 
cost, with additions made since 1899. 

Senator La Follette. I think if you will just 

Mr. Topping. Since 1899 we have spent in actual cash on new 
construction over $46,000,000. So that if you go back, to answer 
your question by deduction, you can readilv see that at least 
$46,000,000 of this was real new money, and with the preferred stocky 
which was $25,000,000, leaves you only about twenty-odd million 
dollars for speculative theory as to the real cash value of the original 
property. This statement 1 think gives you a suggestion of original 
cash value. 

Senator La Follette. Well, I am followiM certain forms that 
have been approved by the Government, and I am going to ask you 
for answers to the questions based upon those forms. Of course, 
I accept your answers as you make them. I ask you to state with 
regard to your capital how much of it represents cash actually in- 
vested, if you can ? ' 

Mr. Topping. I can not. If you want a direct answer, I will 
answer in that way. 

Senator La Follette. How much property was put into the 
business ? 

Mr. Topping. That I can not answer because I have not the 
original figures. 

Senator La Follette. Well, have you any data in the records of 
your company that will furnish answers to those questions ? 

Mr. Topping. I have not. The only data we have is the total 
property values turned over by the organizers of the company, and 
we have no records beyond what we acquired as a consolidated 
company, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. How much of your capital represents 
patents ? ^ 

Mr. Topping. None. 

Senator La Follette. Trade-marks ? 

Mr. Topping. None. 

Senator La Follette. Secret processes ? 

Mr. Topping^ None. 

Senator La Follette. Good will ? 

Mr. Topping. None, except as suggested by previous statements. 

Senator La Follette. I mean secret processes of manufacture, of 
course. 

Mr. Topping. I can not answer your question specifically with 
respect to good will, but it might be said inferentially that the com- 
mon stock of most companies organized 25 years represented good 
- will. 

Senator La Follette. How much of your capitalization represents 
readjustment of values of corporate assets ? 

Mr. Topping. None. We have never made any changes in our 
books. 

Senator La Follette. How much of your capital is capitalized 
surplus or imdivided profits ? 

Mr. Topping. None. 

Senator La Follette. What dividends have you paid in cash ? 

Mr. Topping. We have paid since our organization 7 per cent on 
the preferred stock, and during the period of the war we paid divi- 
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dends on the common stock, but never paid any prior thereto and 
are not paying any dividend on the common stock now. 

Senator La Follette. Will you please state for the record, and if 
not able to do so from data before you at this time, will you furnish 
it for the record, what dividends j^ou have paid in each of the last 
ten years, Ust stock and cash dividends separately, and show the 
amount and rate of capital stock outstanding? 

Mr. Topping. I think our statement here shows what it is. 

Senator La Follette. Perhaps it is covered, then; but that is 
only for one year, as I understand it. 

Mr. Topping. No; there is a lot of data in here. 

Senator La Follette. Does it go back as far as ten years ? 

Mr. Topping. I am not sure. I think it shows the total amount 
paid out in dividends since we started. 

Senator La Follette. By yourself, is what I mean. 

Mr. Topping. Yes; during my administration. 

Senator La Follette. No; not detailed. 

Mr. Topping. Do you mean for each year separately ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. The amount of dividends paid ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. I can very readily compile that for you because it 
would not cover a very wide spread of years, because for a great 
many years we did not earn anything. 

Senator La Follette. What amount have you carried to surplus 
account during each of the last 10 years ? 

Mr. Topping. That would require investigation. I can not answer 
that question offhand. 

Senator La Follette. Will you supply that information ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes, sir; if the committee desire it. 

Senator La Follette. What amoimt for each year of undivided 
profits ? 

Mr. Topping. The amount carried to surplus would be undivided 
profits. That would automatically answer that question. 

Senator La Follette. State the amount for each of the last five 
years of the following items, if you are able to, and if not, I will ask 
you to supply the information : Gross sales 

Mr. Topping. We can do that. 

Senator La Follette. Total expenses, total wages, total salaries, 
net profits, after payment of interest and taxes. State for each of 
the past five years the total cost of production per unit, including 
cost of distribution of each commodity that you produce. Will you 
supply us with that data ? 

Mr. Topping. I am not prepared to state whether we care to 
supply that data in the way you want it. 

Senator La Follette. If you can do it, will you? 

Mr. Topping. May I ask a question? 

Senator La Follette. Certainly. 

Mr. Topping. What is that information to be used for? 

Senator La Follette. It is to be used for the information of the 
committee in ascertaining what duty you ought to have upon your 
products. 
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Mr. Topping. I will make this general statement to you 

Senator La Follette. I will tell you, Mr. Topping 

Mr. Topping. May I make this general statement for your infor- 
mation ? I doubt very much whether there is any steel company in 
America that will show on its combined capital and surplus an 
earning power, on the average, comparable witn that of the average 
trust company's or bank's of America. I do not believe our concern 
would show over a period of time since its organization an average 
of 8 per cent eamea. I am giving this as an opinion, which I will 
be very glad to verify by the facts, because our statements, when 
filed, will give you this general information. 

Senator McCumber. You mean 8 per cent per annum? 

Mr. Topping. I mean 8 per cent per annum, and I doubt whether 
any of the companies will show that. I am making a general state- 
ment which I believe to be well within the facjts. 

Senator LaFollette. My next question is: State the percentage 
of this cost; that is the total cost of production per unit 

Mr. Topping. What do you mean by ''production per unit"? 
I do not Tindei*stand you. 

Senator La Follette. Did you understand the question? 

Mr. Topping. I. do not understand the term *4ost per unit." 

Senator La Folleti^e. You discussed it; I thought you did. 
State the total cost of production per unit. 

Mr. Topping. I do not understand what you mean by ''cost per 
unit." 

Senator La Follette. I mean each . unit of product that you 
produce. 

Mr. Topping. I want to get it clearly. 

Senator La Follette. I mean if you produce a ton of pig iron 
I want vou to state the production cost of that. 

Mr. loppiNG. Do you mean the individual item of cost covering 
each item of product ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. We refer to a unit as a department. I wanted to 
clarify it. 

Senator La Follette. Perhaps I am not using just the term you 
use in yoin* business. 

Mr. Topping. I want to understand clearly what you want. 
. Senator La Follette. You do understand now, do jou ? 

Mr. Topping. I do. 

Senator La Follette. Then, I ask you based upon that to state 
the percentage of this cost for each of the five years distributed to 
each of the following items: 

Direct material, direct labor, factory expense, and general ex- 
pense, separately stated. I do not expect you to be able to furnish 
that to me right offhand, of course. 

Mr. Topping. I doubt if we could furnish it to you at any time, 
as much would depend on how our accoimts are classifieci, and, 
furthermore, it would require considerable time and expense. 

Senator La Follette. If you are able to do so, you will, I under- 
stood you to say ? 

Mr. Topping. I will consider what we can do with reference to 
giving you such information as you have requested. I do not want 
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to commit myself to giving something that I can not or should not 
give you, without exposing, unfairly, our business. 

Senator La Follette. 1 am going to address a letter to you and 
send you these questions, and ask for answers to them. In that way, 
Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can save some time. 

(At this point in the proceedings a discussion occurred off the rec- 
ord, at the conclusion of which the following took place:) 

Mr. Topping. A very large part of what you ask. Senator La Fol- 
lette, will be foimd in our annual reports as published. 

Senator La Follette. I have not much aoubt but what you will 
answer these questions. 

Mr. Topping. There are some questions that you have asked that 
I can not answer, and ^ome that I would want to consider whether 
it would be fair to answer. 

Senator La Follette. That is your privilege, ^ sir. I have no 
way of compeUing you to answer. If I had 1 would piu^ue this 
course: I would not permit testimony of a witness as to what he 
wants and the partial information he is wiQing to give to be accepted 
by this committee and entered in its minutes, unless he answered all 
those questions; and I would require every witness to respond in 
the same way, because it would not be fair for one. to do so if others 
did not. 

Mr. Topping. Perhaps it will not be out of the way to say this — 
it is partly in response to Senator La FoUette's question — that the 
Payne-Aldrich bill rates of duty on steel, according to my recollec- 
tion, are about one-half the Dingley bill. Now, this Fordney bill 
is less than the Payne-Aldrich bill under schedule 3. 

Senator La Follette. May I ask a question right there ? 

Mr. Topping. Pardon me; may I jBnish? 

Senator La Follette. It is right on that point. 

Mr. Topping. So I do not think we are asking you for anything 
that is not fair, in the way of protection. 

Senator La Follette. 1 want to test your statement by a question, 
if you will permit me: In making that statement as to wnat the rates 
will be under this bill as compared with the Payne-Aldrich bill, which 
I do not accept as the standard of just rates, by any mecins, do you 
take into account the ad valorem rates, whatever they may be, in the 
schedules which aflfect your production and the American valuation ? 

Mr. Topping. No; in that statement I did not. But I will say this: 
That under the present law the American valuation applies, as a court 
of last resort where values are in dispute. So that m measuring the 
influence of the American valuation I do not think either you or I 
could tell specifically just what the difference, between the American 
valuation and the foreign valuation, would amount to on any one 
item, because imder your present schedule in the Underwood bill 
when you can not determine values abroad you have to come back to 
America to find them. We are now asking you to reverse that situa- 
tion, go to Europe as a last resort. 

Senator La Follette. Substantially all the values are determined 
on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. Topping. I want to follow that up with just one further thought 
and that is this, the Payne-Aldrich biU, while I do not hold it up as a 
perfect piece of legislation, yet so far as it applies to metal schedule, 
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it is lower by pretty nearly one-half than the Dingley bill; and if the 
proposed measure stands unchanged as now recommended by the 
House the iron and steel schedule will be below the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Senator La Follette. But 

Mr. ToppiiTG. Pardon me. Let me finish. 

Senator La Follette. But you are making comparisons of bills 
that extend over a period of 20 years. The cost of production in 
that time has been very much changed. 

Mr. Topping. You are hardly fair because I have not finished my 
statement. When the Payue-Aldrich bill was put into effect, the rate 
of wages paid then by the steel people of America, and all other em- 
ployers was about 52 per cent lower than it is to-day; and the freight 
costs for assembling raw materials to-dav are 100 per cent more than 
they were in 1914. Take one item, cruae pig iron. We have to-day 
about $10.50 in freight charges as against the prewar period of about 
$5. When you think of the great mcrease in the cost of labor and 
freight the proposed bill gives us less protection than any other 
Republican bill. 

Senator La Follette. Are you speaking of the Pittsburgh plus 
cost ? 

Mr. Topping. I am speaking of our competitive position. Pitts- 
burg plus, Senator, is nothing more than a mere yardstick in measuring 
values; a mere convenience to the seller. 1% has no significance, and 
I have been surprised that it has made been so much of here in 
Washington. 

Senator La Follette. It is to be tested out. 

Mr. Topping. I shall be delighted to see it tested out. You will 
not find anything dark about it. 

Senator McCumber. Most of these duties that you are discussing 
are specific duties, are they not? 

Mr. Topping. They are specific, but they are based on a certain 
value of " the product under certain classifications; in other words, 
the Fordney bill provides specific duties for specific values. 

The Chairman. I have been associated with this metal schedule 
since the Dingley bill, and I have never found anyone yet that did not 
concede that the duties were more moderate and the reauests more 
moderate than in any other schedule in the bill. I thinTk that it is 
only due to the steel industry to make that statement, and I challenge 
any qualification or contradiction of it. 

Senator La Follette. To make a contradiction of it one finds it 
necessary to go into some extended debate. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir; and to compare it with the duties in other 
schedules. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; there are other schedules, of course. 

The Chairman. I say, without fear of contradiction, that the metal 
schedule is more modest from the protection point of view than any 
other schedule in the bill. 

Mr. Topping. The ad valorem equivalent of the metal schedule 
would average verv little over 15 per cent; and that is very modest 
when you think of these raw materials suggesting duties of 200 per 
cent, some of them. 

The Chairman. And I will go further and say that if we were to be 
exposed to practically a free-trade proposition and should let the 
industries of^the country suffer, the metal schedule probably would 
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stand without destruction when others would be in a chaotic con- 
dition. They are established. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; that is true and they are protected, in 
part, by freight rates. 

The Chairman. Well, they have advantages of nature or they 
would not be there. 

Mr. Topping. Our big markets are on the seacoast, the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Guli ; and do not forget we are paying about $3 a 
ton more rail freights to New York than our European competitors. 

Senator La Follette. What is the amount of your exports ? 

Mr. Topping. About 10 per cent of bur production the last few 
years. 

The Chairman. Is it not correct that German structural steel 
entered largely into San Francisco and New York in the erection of 
new buildings ? 

Mr. Topping. Quite likely. I show here what German prices are 
and what delivery cost is to various points along the seacoast. 

The Chairman. Cheaper than from Pittsburgh or from any other 
place now. 

Mr. Topping. I do not remember the exact differences, but prob- 
ably $10 or $12 a ton less than we can produce and deliver steel to 
seacoast points. 

Senator McCumber. A large part of San Francisco was rebuilt from 
German steel shipped from Germany at a cheaper ocean rate than can 
be gotten to-day. These facts are well known. 

Senator La Follette. I do not care to ask the witness any more 
questions. I will submit my questions in writing. 

Mr. Topping. I see by reference to my statement the- cost of steel 
laid down in New York on sheet, structural shapes (all rail, which is 
$7.60 a ton from Pittsburgh to New York), is $2.23 a hundred. The 
German price, freight and insurance, exclusive of duty, is $1.47. 
That would make $15 a ton. I said from $10 to $12 a ton; therefore 
I was well within the facts. 

Senator Simmons. Do you export any part of your structural 
steel products ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes. We larger independent companies, in order 
to pool our expenses for exporting, organized under the Webb Act, 
an export company, known as the Consohdated Steel Co. The 
purpose of that was to pool our selling expenses. Neither one of us 
individually having enough capacity to cover the markets of the 
world with a selling organization, on account of the expense, so we 
pooled our issues under the Webb Act, and in that way managed to 
sell about 10 per cent of our capacity. 

Senator Simmons. What percentage of your structural steel pro- 
duct do you export ? 

Mr. Topping. I can not answer that question offhand, but based 
on our total production of all kinds of steel, we have been exporting 
about 10 per cent of our total steel products. 

Senator Simmons. Where do you sell that ? 

Mr. Topping. All over the world. 

Senator Simmons. What is your chief market ? 

Mr. Topping. Canada is the chief market we have. 

Senator Simmons. Do you still sell any in Europe ? 
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Mr. Topping. None. They produce their own. It goes to the 
nonproductive points of the world, South Africa, New Zeala;id, 
Austraha and Japan; some to China and South America. 

Senator Simmons. How much do vou sell to Canada? 

Mr. Topping. I can not answer that question exactly from memory, 
but Canada is by far the largest consumer of American steel in the 
so-called export market. 

Senator Simmons. I understood Canada to be the only country 
that you mentioned to which you exported. 

Mr. Topping. No; I mentioned other countries. 

Senator Simmons. But you very specifically named Canada. 

Senator Smoot. He named the others before you came in, Senator. 

Mr. Topping. I specifically named the other countries. Senator 
Simmons, in answering a previous question. • 

Senator Simmons. What proportion of the total do you think you 
send to Canada ? 

Mr. Topping. Of our total of IQ per cent? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. I should think possibly one- third. 

Senator Simmons. You say they do not produce structural steel 
to any extent in Canada ? 

Mr. Topping. I think not, but they are building up an industry 
and they have not only a protective duty but a boimty as well. 
On account of our advantage in quick delivery we have an advantage 
in the Canadian market, on account of high inland freight from 
sea coast points, on European steel. 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that neither the 
reporter nor the rest of us can hear the conversation^ 

The Chairman. And owing to conversation between members 
of the committee it is much more difficult. 

Senator Simmons. Has not Canada some seaports as well as the 
United States ? 

Mr. Topping. Practically none where they consume steel in any 
(quantity. Their consumption is in the interior, at Montreal, and 
in the West. 

Senator Simmons. Your competitors who ship structural steel 
there have to pay the same freight to those interior points that you 
have to pay, do they not ? 

Mr. Topping. We of the United States have rather an advantage 
over them because we have a straight rail haul where they have an 
ocean haul plus a rail haul. 

Senator Simmons. Who are your competitors in the Canadian 
market ? 

Mr. Topping. The English, the Belgian, and the German pro- 
ducers, and of course other American manufacturers. 

Senator Simmons. They are the same competitors that you meet 
here in America ? 

Mr. Topping. Certair^y. 

Senator Simmons. Can you give about the proportion of jrour 
exports of structural steel as compared with the other importations 
into Canada ? 

Mr. Topping. I have not the data before me, and I can not do it 
from memory. 

Senator Simmons. You can not do it approximately? 
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Mr. Topping. No, sir; I would not attempt to give you figures 
of that character without looking up the records. 

Senator Simmons. But the fact is you do meet your foreign com- 
petitors of this coimtry in the Canadian market ? 

Mr. Topping. We do. I see by reference to some data I have 
here that our group of companies exported last year — that is 1920 — 
about 236,000 tons to Canada. 

Senator Simmons. What country is that? 

Mr. Topping. Canada. 

Senator Simmons. You shipped that much? 

Mr. Topping. Not our company, but our group of companies. 
To Japan about 168,000 tons. The next to that was Mexico, 153,000, 
and all the other countries were in small quantities running from 
34,000 to 80,000 tons per annum, scattered over the globe. So you 
can see that my general recollection with respect to Canada was not 
far wrong. 

Senator Simmons. I do not know whether I quite understood you. 
I understood you to say that you shipped so much to Canada and 
Japan shipped so much to Canada ? 

Mr. Topping. No, sir; I said that the total tonnage that our group 
of companies shipped out of the United States was less to Japan 
than it was to Canada, and I gave you the total tonnage sent to each 
country. 

Senator Simmons. Well, I misunderstood you. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Topping ? 

Mr. Topping. I have nothing further to submit myself, Mr. Chair- 
man, unless there are further questions that you want to ask me. 

Senator McLean. Can you give the committee an idea of the 
number of men employed m the domestic production of these alloys ? 

Mr. Topping. I can not answer that question. Perhaps some of 
the other gentlemen here who will follow me may be able to answer 
that. But the number of men employed in the manufacture of alloys 
as compared to the number of men employed in the manufacture of 
steel is a mere bagatelle. They would be lost in the crowd and for- 
gotten. 

Further than that; I would say, as a general proposition, that the 
invested capital necessary to produce these alTojrs as compared to 
the investment capital necessary to produce steel is relatively small, 
as steel production calls for an integrated company owning raw 
materials, and in many instances transportation, because we must 
take care of a large part of our terminal transportation in order to 
provide the service required. Most of the steel companies also own 
steel cars to transport their raw materials, in order to insure service. 
Had it not been for the fact that we owned our own cars during the 
war we would not have had any coal and would have produced very 
much less steel for the Government. To-day those cars are prac- 
tically valueless, as the earning capacity of a car is barely 6 per cent 
per annum. 

Senator McLean. These alloys are imported for the manufacture 
of steel. Is it your idea that the domestic competition in these 
alloys should be preserved? Or would you prefer to buy all your 
allovs from abroad ? 

Mi. Topping. We think that the domestic producers of alloys will 
live under a very much less duty than they are asking for. We think 
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they are immoderatedly asking for protection. They are asking more 
protection on their semifinished or raw materials, in other words, 
than we are asking of this committee on our highly finished products. 
Whereas we are asking an average of 15 to 20 per cent, they are 
asking an ad valorem equivalent of from 35 to 215 per cent on some 
items. 

My idea is that anyone that produces anything in this country of 
a competitive character and employs labor and fairly needs protec- 
tion in finishing should have reasonable protection; but on raw 
materials, particularly where the supply is doubtful and where the 
bulk of sucn materials must be importea, it is perfectly ridiculous to 
protect such industries. 

Senator McLean. If there were no domestic competition, would 
you not be subjected to foreign prices ? 

Mr. Topping. We would not worry about what we would be sub- 
jected to under a low rate of duty on alloys. If the duty is high we 
may be compelled to produce our own alloys. We may have to do 
so to protect ourselves, if you put too high a rate on these things. 
And that is what we will do, undoubtedly, if it is necessary to protect 
ourselves. 

Senator La Follette. How much of a factor are these alloys in 
the production of steel? I mean how much of a factor are they in 
the cost of steel per ton ? 

Mr. Topping. Take the increased tax on f errosilicon alone. It 
amoimts to nearly $2,000,000 per annum. The increased tax on 
manganese amounts to about $8,000,000. In stating the high spots, 
I mentioned that the principal items were about $24,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. In the production of what types of steel 
is the alloy used ? 

Mr. Topping. I am talking about what we call our ordinary soft 
steel. The higher grade steels use different kinds of alloys, with 
higher prices. 

Senator La Follette. Take a given ton of steel and give us the 
cost of the alloy that enters into the production of it. 

Mr. Topping. That would vary with the grade of the steel. The 
manganese cost in a ton of steel is about 55 cents per ton of ingots. 
To go through that whole list and give you that information would 
require references. All of my general statements of increased costs 
can be Easily verified. I would hardly come before this committee 
and make statements that could not be. 

Senator La Follette. You say in a general way that the man- 
ganese cost was about 55 cents per ton. 

Mr. Topping. Yes; it might run more, it would depend upon the 
price of the manganese, whether the ferro is $75 a ton or $100. 

Senator McLean. Does the United States Steel Corporation pro- 
duce any of its alloys ? 

Mr. Topping. It produces all of its own ferromanganese and some 
of its -other alloys, but while that is true, I can say this in their 
defense, as I have talked with their officials, they have no desire for 
any legislation that would give them preferential treatment. They 
deprecate anything of that character, and they are, I think, in accord 
with our general tariff views — although I am not authorized to speak 
for them — but as I understand their views, they are quite in accord 
with our general views as expressed here. 
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Senator McLean. Naturally, they would prefer to buy their 
alloys abroad if they could purchase them for less price than they 
could make them for at home. 

Mr. Topping. They can, I think, make them at home for less price 
than they could purchase them abroad, as they own their own 
manganese mines m Brazil. They transport that ore in their own 
bottoms. It is quite easy for the steel corporation to operate two 
or three blast furnaces 'on ferromanganese, whereas a firm the size 
of ours would not consume the output of even one blast furnace. 
But we might form a cooperative company of two or three concerns 
and put one or two blast furnaces on ferromanganese for joint use. 
And that is wliat we would have to do if this bill goes through without 
change, because we could not afford to be at tne disadvantage that 
this bill contemplates placing on us, as compared with the cost of 
manganese per ton of steel made by the steel corporation. Should 
we import our ore and pay the duty you propose in this bill, and 
manufacture our own ferro, it will be more economical than to buy 
our ferromanganese in the open market. 

Senator La Follette. And pay that duty ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes; and save about $17 a ton on the cost of ferro- 
manganese. 

Senator La Follette. And pay the duty that is named in the 
bill on the ore ? 

Mr. Topping. Certainly; as against buying ferromanganese in the 
metal form. I am tallang now about the preferential treatment 
afforded the blast-furnace operator who is making ferromanganese 
in that blast furnace instead of making pig iron. 

There is no more reason for putting a dutv on manganese ore than 
on the coal which is on the free list. We think it would be an out- 
rageous thing to do. 

Senator Simmons. My recollection is that when we were making 
the present tariff there was some evidence to the effect that the 
United States Steel Corporation made its own ferromanganese, but 
would not sell it to other operators. Is that true ? 

Mr. Topping. That is not my understanding. I assume if they 
do not sell it, it is because they make only what they consume. They 

8 refer to employ their blast furnaces for a needed pig-iron production. 
>ne reason we do not make ferro is that we need our own blast 
furnaces for pig-iron production. If we can buy our ferro we prefer 
to buy it, but if not we will make it. 

Senator La Follette. What is the production of those alloys in 
thi^ country now?, Has it had a perceptible effect on the foreign 
price? 

Mr. Topping. There are several gentlemen following me who can 
give you better information on that subject. 

The Chairman. There are several gentlemen who will follow Mr. 
Topping and who can speak on that subject. We will recall you if 
necessary, Mr. Topping. We realize that you are an expert. • 

(The briefs referred to and submitted by Mr. Topping are here 
printed in full, as follows:) 
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Brief Submitted by John A. Topping, Chairman Republic Iron <& Steel Co., 
ON Behalf of the Independent Steel Manufacturers, with Relatioi« to 
the General Provisions of H. R. 7456. 

For your information, I beg to state that in appearing before your committee I do so 
as the chairman of the board of directors of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and also 
as the designated representative of a \ajge group of the independent steel companies. 

I shall address myself in discussing H. R. 7456 to schedule 3, paragraphs 302, 386, 
389, and 390; schedule 1, paragraph 47; schedule 2, paragraph 207; and also refer to the' 
general provisions of H. R. 7456. 

As to the importance of the interests I represent, it is common knowledge, that the 
iron and steel business is the largest single industry in the world. It is also generally 
believed that the phenominal growth of the iron and steel production in this country 
has been due lai^ely to the time-honored policy of the Republican Party, which party 
has heretofore given the manufacturing interests of this country not only full protec- 
tion in domestic markets for their finished products, but through its policy of free raw 
materials, has made it possible for us to extend our trade in foreign fields. 

The census report of the United States for 1914 credits the steel industry with a 
capital investment of nearly $4,300,000,000, with an annual pay roll of over 
$723,000,000 and a total value of products of $3,223,000,000. Since 1914, under the 
stimulus of war demand, the steel-ingot capacity of this country was increased from 
about 40,000,000 tons to 55,000,000 tons, or an increase of about 37 per cent. Calcu- 
lated on this increase, the present total number of steel employees under full opera- 
tions would closely approximate 1,500,000 people, with an annual pay roll of close 
to $1,000,000,000, basea on the 1914 wage rates. This total pay roll, however, calcu- 
lated on present wage rates, would bring the total annual wage disbursements to 
approximately $1,500,000,000 annually and the total value of products to approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000. As a result of this rapid growth in production, which was 
overstimulated by war requirements, it is commonly agreed that the present pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States is in excess of its normal requirements. There- 
fore if labor is to receive full employment hereafter it will not only be important for 
(IS to maintain a home demand at 100 per cent, but to seek an outlet for part of our 
urplus production in foreign markets. To make such a program possible it will be 
necessary to minimize our cost of production in every possible manner, and to do 
this it will reouire the fullest cooperation not only o^ capital and labor but of the 
Government, tne railroads, and the shipping interests if we are to hope for any success 
in foreign fields. 

During recent years the average export tonnage sold of iron and steel represented 
about 10 per cent of our total output. I think it may be safely estimated that if we 
are to maintain normal operation of our plants in the future it will now be necessary 
for us to export 20 per cent of our present capacity. These figures, I believe, are con- 
servative and seem to me to emphasize the importance of making every possible 
effort, ^vemmental and -otherwise, for the protection of domestic trade and for the 
promotion of foreign trade. 

The steel manufacturers had in mind the disturbed economic conditions prevalent ' 
throughout the world when they discussed informally schedule 3 with the sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, and 
while we indicated our willingness to accept both a classification and rates of duty 
under schedule 3 which averaged somewhat below the Payne-Aldrich schedule, 
we clearly stated that in so doing we must have the Payne-Aldrich free list unim- 
paired in the new tariff schedule and must have as a further measure of protection 
reasonable provision against dumping and undervaluation, and also that provision 
should be made for reciprocity agreements for the encouragement of foreign trade. 

The steel manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, in other words, appreciated then, as they 
do now, that the tariff problem is not easy of solution; that to enact a protective tariff 
which will yield maximum revenue and not antagonize foreign trade is a problem 
which will require your best efforts, and we hope that in our discussion of the subject 
we will be able to offer you some practical contribution of a constructive character. 

We are opposed to a number of paragraphs under several schedules of H. R. 7456, 
but we are m full accord with many of its general provisions. We are opposed to 
paragraph 1680 of schedule 15, and ask that tms item be stricken out, and that barbed 
wire be placed where we think it properly belongs, under schedule 3, and made duti- 
able, for the reason that there is no more justification for placing barbed wire on the 
free list than there would be to put any other finished iron and steel products on the 
free list. 

We are strongly opposed to the provision of schedule 1, paragraph 47. and schedule 
2, paragraph 207, also paragraphs 302, 386, 389, and 390 of schedule 3. 
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Otit principal objection to these paragraphs is that increased taxatipn is proposed 
on imports of these raw materials which will materially increase our cost of production. 
While the cost per ton of steel as influenced by the various items required for steel 
manufacture referred to in the paragraphs mentioned might appear to be insignificant, 
yet they bulk large when the cumulative influence of these cost additions are con- 
sidered as a total. In fact, the total increased cost, if imposed, will seriously weaken 
our competitive position. 

. We estimate, in other words, that iron and steel costs, by reason of the proposed 
tax on our raw materials, will be increased by the sum of approximately $24,000,000 
per annum, estimated as follows: 



Tons. 

Ferro silicon, 57 per cent 80, 000 

Fluorspar 300, 000 

Manganese ore, 48 per cent 750, 000 

Magnesite j 150, 000 

Pig tin I 161,949,922 

Zinc (first two years) : . . . j i 426, 986, 416 



Annual re- 
quirements. 



Total. 



Proposed 
tax. 



Tax per 
annum. 



Per ton. 

$37. 05 

5.00 

10.75 

10.00 

a. 02 

«.02 



$2, 964, 000 
1,500,000 
8, 062, 50a 
1,500,000 
1, 238, 998 
8, 539, 7:8 

23, 805, 22& 



I Pounds. 



2 Per pound. 



' In addition to these items, further cost additions will be made on account of the 
proposed tax on lead. As to what the tax increase on lead will be I am not able to 
specifically state, but considering the amount of lead used for roofing, plate in the 
steel industry, the increase will add substantially to our total cost. 

Aside from all questions of cost, these proposed taxes are inequitable and can not 
be supported or justified for the following reasons: 

Fluorspar, schedule 2, paragraph 207, is a mine or quarry product, the domestic 
supply of which principally comes from southern Illinois and northern Kentucky. 
This product is likewise an item of substantial importation, being imported largely 
by the central .western and eastern steel manufacturers. The Illinois and Kentucky 
product, however, finds a market principally in the Central West and other distant 
points from the seaboard. On account of the distance of these mines from the sea- 
board and the protection which they enjov by way of inland rates of freight, they are 
in no danger of foreign competition; in fact, the fluorspar interests have prospered 
heretofore under free trade, and there can be no possible reason for taxing the steel 
producers of the East at the rate of $5 per ton, or as an alternative, force eastern manu- 
facturers to go West to obtain their fluorspar supplies at an increased freight cost, 
which in poany cases would exceed the amount of the duty proposed. 

Magnesite, schedule 1, paragraph 47: Magnesite is also a mine product and is pre- 
pared for use by calcining or burning, the process of treatment being similar to that 
m the preparation of cement rock for use. Magnesite is also largely used in the manu- 
facture of magnesite brick, paragraph 201, schedule 2. As to the fabricated magnesite 
or brick, the rate on this product should be relative to the duty allowed on other 
grades of fire brick. There can be no justification, however, for a duty on magnesite 
of $15 per ton, with a compensatory duty on the brick of $15 per ton, plus 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The magnesite industry, like fluorspar, has prospered under free trade. The only 
known deposits of the carbonate of magnesia, which is the rock required for calcining 
and which after traetment is called magnesite, are found in the States of Washington 
and California. A large business during the war was developed by the quanies in 
these States, and there can be no question as to their ability to meet foreign compe- 
tition in their natural markets, which would be St. Louis, Chicago, Pueblo, and at 
other western points where steel works are located. It would be practically impos- 
sible for imported magnesite to successfully compete with the western producers, on 
account of the excessive cost for rail carriage from the Atlantic seaboard inland. This 
freight rate from seaboard to Chicago and St. Louis averages approximately^ $10 per 
ton, and to that extent serves as a protective tariff. But all questions aside, why 
should quarried burnt rock, which carries a minimum of labor cost, require more 
protection than mined coal when coked, which carries a much higher labor cost in 
Its treatment, or why should the output of a magnesite mine be entitled to any more 
protection than is accorded the output of an iron-ore mine. In fact, with the general 
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products of all our mines and quarries on the free list, and consistently free of duty 
heretofore under Republican tariff legislation, we fail to see any reason why these 
products should now be made dutiable. 

We further claim that a duty on magnesite would be an unfair discrimination against 
the smaller producers of steel in favor of the United States Steel Corporation and other 
mamifacturers at Chicago, because these western steel works would obtain their sup- 
plies from western domestic mines, whereas the eastern makers of steel would be 
compelled to import foreign magnesite or pay the equivalent increased cost in the long 
haul from the Pacific coast to Atlantic seaboard. 

The United States Geological Survey published, under date of July 27, 1921, a 
statement of our domestic reserses of magnesite, the aggregate of which was 3,500,000 
tons; at present rate of consumption, this reserve will be exhausted in 10 years. As 
one of the principal owners of this reserve is the Northwest Magnesite Co., the proposed 
duty will practically give them a monopoly of domestic supply of this important 
refractory. 

Manganese, schedule 3, paragraph 302: Manganese, heretofore on the free list, is 
even more difficult to justify now as a dutiable product. The only explanation given 
for the change in the schedule on manganese was recently stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, viz, that the proposed duty was for the protection of the 
miners in Arkansas, Montana, Georgia, and Florida, but it was not stated on the floor 
of the House why the miners of manganese in these States went out of business when 
the war ended. The reason was not because of free trade in manganese but because 
there was no market for domestic lean and high-silicon manganese ores, when the 
richer foreign products of Brazil, India, and Russia were again available. 

As a war measure, the steel manufacturers used everything and anything which 
would make steel suitable for governmental purposes for the prosecution of the war — 
our main idea was tonnage and service for war purpof^es — cost of production was for- 
gotten in the interest of output; but with the advent of peace, economic reason quickly 
reasserted itself and forced the abandonment of domestic manganese ores, except for 
such uses as had always been our practice, of using these leaner ores for the production 
of Spiegel. We maintain, that if the ferromanganese producer in this country is to 
prosper he also must have free manganese ores; or in other words, have the same oppor- 
tunity for obtaining and smelting the richer and cheaper ores found in foreign fields 
as dre available to his foreign competitor. The American producer of ferromanganese, 
in our opinion, is at no disadvantage with his English, Belgium, and German com- 
petitors, because all these manufacturers of ferromanganese depend upon imported 
ores, principally obtained from India, Russia, and Brazil, and the producers of ferro- 
manganese in this country are at no more disadvantage in meeting competition than 
is the manufacturer of pig iron, whose industrj^ rests largely upon domestic supplies of 
ore and largely so at other points of manufacture in other parts of the world. 

Ferromanganese, the product of manganese ore, is a blast-furnace product— it is 
manganese in the pig form; in other words, it is only entitled to a relative duty to pig 
iron, and there can be no justification in placing a duty on ferromanganese, the finished 
product, relatively greater than that a^^corded pig iron. If this is done, based on a fair 
difference in cost above the metallic charge, which is about three and a half times that 
of pig iron, which is rated for duty at $1.25 per ton, the maximum duty justified for 
ferromanganese would be $4.25 per ton, whereas it is proposed to tax this essential 
product for steel production at the rate of 21^^ cents per pound for the manganese 
content, or at the rate of $39.42 per ton. 

The burden of this extreme tax on ferromanganese would be borne largely by the 
smaller steel producers of the United States, because our princip^al competitor, the 
United States Steel Corporation, owns its own m.angane8e mines in Brazil, and also 
owns transportation facilities by water and partially by land, and they manufacture 
their own ferromangenese from their own imported ores, because, owing to their lar^e 
consumption, they can afford not only to operate one but several blast furnaces for their 
requirements, whereas the smaller producer of steel would not consume enough 
ferromanganese to absorb the output of even one blast furnace, consequently, the 
entire tax biu-den placed on ferromanganese would fall on them., because they must 
buy, rather than produce, their supplies. 

Furthermore, the proposed tax on manganese ores to any steel works importing the 
ores, would mean a tax on about 2^ tons of manganese ores — the amount required to 
produce 1 ton of ferromanganese — or a total duty of approximately $23.65; whereas 
the smaller steel works buying the ferromanganese or finished material would pay a 
tax of $39.42, which in effect, suggests a tax discrimination of $15.77 per ton in favor 
of the United States Steel Corporation and others who produce their own ferromanganes 
which discrimination places the smaller steel works at a serious disadvantage. 
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Aside from all these questions of equity respecting taxes on manganese ore, it is 
generally conceded that our supf)lies of manganese ores are of exceedingly meager 
proportions and lean in character, and if you place a prohibitive duty on manganese 
you may force the consumer to use the domestic product, which will nore quickly 
exhaust our reserves, and therefore, as a matter of conservation or broad governmental 
policy, all of these minerals, such as manganese ores, fluorspar, and magnesite, should 
be kept on the free list, for the protection of our country in times of war, when outside 
sources of supply of these very essential materials required for steel production might 
be shut off. 

As to the balance of the ferro-alloy schedule, others who follow me will discuss these 
items more in detail, but I desire to make of record my protest against the adoption 
of the duties proposed under the ferro-alloy schedule. I particularly desire to em- 
phasize my opposition to the ferrosilicon ratfe, because this item is one of laige im- 
portance to the manufacture of soft steel. The other alloys, however, not specially 
mentioned by me, are of no less importance to the manufacturers of special steels. 
I do not believe it will be contended by the manufacturers of these alloys that they 
employ, relatively speaking, either as much capital or labor as is employed by the 
manufacturers of steel, whose operations are more widely diversified and integrated; 
therefore, it is difficult for us to understand why these manufacturers of alloys need 
the protection they ask, or why they need even the ad valorem equivalent asked by 
the manufacturers of steel, which average less than 20 per cent, whereas the proposea 
alloy duties range from 45 to 215 per cent. 

As to pig tin, paragraph 386; zinc, paragraph 390; and lead, paragraph 389 of schedule 
8, there can be no justification for increasing our import taxes on these products, from 
a protective standpoint at least. The smelting of tin ores in this country is an industry 
wnich was established on a f ree-tmde basis, and the only plants operating are located 
on the Atlantic coast and use imported ores. Inasmuch as tin smelters everywhere 
operate under equal conditions as to raw material supplies, there can be no justifica- 
tion for showing preferential treatment to this domestic industry, which has demon- 
strated its ability to live and prosper without protection. 

What is true of pig tin is likewise true of zinc, lead, or other materials, and any 
added cost for these materials through increased taxation will be directly reflected in 
the cost of galvanized fencing, wire, pipe, ^nd sheet-metal products generally, which 
are largely used on the farms in housing construction and for household wares; there- 
fore, increased taxes mean increased cost of living to the great mass of our people. 

Aside from these reasons, any increase in cost would be an added burden, difi&cult 
to overcome, in maintaining competition for our exportable surplus, and will bear 
most heavily on the small steel manufacturers, because here, too, the United States 
Steel Corporation produces in part its own zinc supplies and imports both its pig tin 
and zinc in its own bottoms. 

Briefly referring to our labor and general cost conditions, I would state that, owing 
to the upset conditions now existent throughout the world, it is rather difficult to 
obtain full data, but I have compiled some general information on this subject, which 
I shall submit if desired. 

As a broad general statement it can not be controverted that a day 's labor in America 
will buy more than double the necessaries of life which can be obtained with a day 's 
labor anywhere else in the world, and notwithstanding recent reductions in labor 
costs, which have taken place in the steel trade, our present wage scales in the steel 
industry are about 52 per cent higher than during the year 1914, whereas our average 
selling prices are only ^33 J per cent higher; furthermore, our cost for assembling 
raw materials, due to freignt rate advances, are up over 100 per cent, so that to-day 
the selling price of pig iron at $20 per ton carries with it freight charges aggregating 
$10.50 per ton. In fact, to-day, with pig iron selling at $20, the maker does not 
realize enough cash to return him the cost of his raw materials and freight bills, he 
being out of pocket as to labor cost and overhead. What is true of pig iron is like- 
wise true of finished products made from pig iron under the iron and steel schedule, 
all of which are selling at several dollars per ton below cost of production. 

In other words, the iron and steel business to-day is suffering from the greatest 
depression it has ever experienced, and we must have cost relief in every conceiv- 
able direction. Not only must our raw mateirals be cheapened but our .transporta- 
tion costs must be reduced, if we are to get back to normal business conditions. If 
our raw materials are taxed on the present schedule under H. R. 7456, we will not, 
owing to high costs, have adequate protection, and schedule 3 rates will have to be 
raised as an alternative for taxed steel raw materials. In other words, you must 
give us free raw materials or increase our iron and steel schedule and revise the 
iron and steel classification. 
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It may be stated in this connection that the present world tendency is toward 
protective- tariff measures, with strong preferential features. This is notably true 
of the British possessions, whose colonial tariffs give England a distinct advantage, 
through imperial preferences, in such important markets as Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. 

In view of this situation, we strongly indorse the bargaining clause of H. R. 7456, 
which empowers the President of the United States to negotiate reciprocal treaties 
for the promotion of foreign trade where sufficient trade advantages can be obtained 
to justify tariff concessions by us. 

We also heartily approve oi the bounty clause in H. R. 7456, as a reasonable measure 
of protection to home industry, against the unfair competition caused by foreign gov- 
ermnental bounties in favor of forei^ products. 

We strongly approve of the American valuation plan as a prevention against fraud 
and undervaluation and also because the American valuation plan provides for pro- 
tection against the unfair competition brought about through a dislocation of rates of 
exchange, which rates are now from 25 to 95 per cent discount below prewar normal. 

1 would further state that without the protection of the American valuation plan th^ 
rates of duty for iron and steel under schedule 3 of 11. R. 7456 are not protective. We 
do not agree with the opponents of the American valuation plan, who have condemned 
this feature of H. R. 7456, and who claim the administrative features of the plan are 
not practical. We, on the other hand, believe the administrative features of this plan 
can be easily made operative without confusion, oecause we believe that it will be 
easier to obtain the nece3sary data for appraising market prices at home than it now is 
to obtain market prices in foreign countries. 

In this connection may I not remind you that under the present law of 1913 para- 
graph K requires that all appraisements diall be based on the actual market value and 
wholesale price of merchandise at time of exportation in the principal markets of the 
country from whence products have been imported, and when values can not be satis- 
factorily ascertained, paragraph L of the law of 1913 provides that our appraising 
officers, after having failed to obtain cost of production at place of exportation, may 
appraise such or sinular imported merchandise at not less than such or similar products 
are actually sold or freely offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities in the 
United States in the open markets, less cost of transportation and insurance, subject 
to a deduction for commissions or profits not to exceed 6 to 8 per cent. 

It would therefore appear that as a practical measure the present law recognizes 
American valuation wnen other methods of valuation fail, thus emphasizing our 
claim that American values are more easily ascertained than are values and costs in 
foreign countries; therefore, why not apply the American valuation as a^ primary 
method of determining values rather than as a last resort method, as the law of 1913 
provides? 

T*he iron and steel industry, both on account of its size and importance as related to 
many other industries dependent upon it, has always been regarded as the "key 
industry," and therefore, struggling as we are in our efforts to ^et back to normal, 
would it not be fetal to future prosperity to reverse our past tariff policy, which has 
heretofore given us free raw materials ana prosperity, by a change so fraught with 
danger to business success as is now proposed by taxing these raw materials. 

Gentlemen, I thank you and shall be pleased to give you any further information 
I can. 
•Respectfully submitted. 

John A. Topping. 

Representing Republic Iron & Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Sharon Steel IIoop Co., Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Gulf States Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Lukens Steel Co., 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, and Steel & Tube Co. of America. 

Supplemental Statement op John A. Topping, Chairman Republic Iron & Steel 

Co., With Relation to H. R. 7456. ' 

Foreign and domestic labor prices are difficult of comparison, owing to the differ- 
ence in classification, and also difficult to compare for the reason, that foreign currency 
values, on an international exchange basis, differ from the purchasing power of the 
mark, English shilling, and franc in their home markets. 

As a broad general statement, in comparing rates of wages with our principal com- 
peting countries, Germany is lowest; England perhaps, highest; Belgium and 
France, averaging less than England. 

60713— 21— pt 25 3 
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From general information, German rates figured on a gold dollar basis, seem to be 
about 80 cents per day for common labor, although under date of June 21, 1921, Mr. 
Charles G. Duboise, president of the Western Electric Co., stated, measured in gold 
dollars, the general average cost for labor in the metal trades of Germany, as near as 
he could figure it, was about one-sixth of the American wage basis; this would mean 
a base rate of about 60 cents per day common labor. 

The only detailed wage scale which I have been able to obtain is one submitted 
under date of July 9, 1921, by Samuel H. Cross, American attach^ at Bnissels, who 
reports the following schedule current at that time in the iron and steel industry of 
Belgium: 

"The wages per hour in francs paid the laborers in the iron and steel industries are 
as follows: 



BOILER WORKS. 

Bridge work: Francs. 

. Traceius 2.90 

Fitters 2.60 

Riveters 2. 60 

Machine tool by opferators 2. 55 

Laborers 2^10 

Boiler makers 2. 50 

Boilers: 

Tracers 2.90 

Fitters 2.65 

Ri vet e rs 2 . 60 

Machine tool by operators 2.65 

Laborers 2. 10 

Boiler makers 2. 50 

Forges: 

Laborers 1. 90 

Smiths 2. 50 

Stampers 2. 00 

STEEL WORKS. 

iTiomas converters: 

Cupola hands 3. 05 

Smelters 3. 15 

Retort hands 3. 15 

Streets: 

Heaters 4. 17 

Rollers 4.19 

Miscellaneous hands 2. 02 

Open Hearth: ^ 

At ovens — 

Founders 3.09 

Furnace hands 3.05 

Laborers 2.75 

Boys 1.58 

Casting- 
Founders 2. 42 

Furnace hands 2.38 



STEEL WORKS— continued. 

Open Hearth — Continued. 

Casting — Continued. Francs. 

Laborers 2.31 

Boys L43 

Stamping and rolling: 

Rollers 3.60 

Heaters 3. 58 

Hammerers 4. 33^ 

Masonry: 

Masons 2. 97 

Laborers on masonry • 1. 83 

BLAST FURNACES. 

Founders 2. 30 to 2. 50 

Laborers 2. 48 

Overseers 2. 38 

CONSTRUCTION SHOPS. 

Turners 2.60- 

Planers 2. 45 

Millers 2.60 

Drillers 2.60 

Borers 2. 40 

Mortisers 2. 50 

Mechanics 2. 55^ 

FOUNDRY. 

Molders 3.00 

Cone makers. , 3. 00 

Modelers 3.00 

Chippers 2. 50 

Mechanics 2. 70 

Laborers 2. 35 

Apprentices, according to age 0.50-1. 60 



This schedule of wages, on a 10-hour basis, indicates that common labor is paid at 
the rate of about $1.50 per day, or approximately one-half of our present minimum 
rate of $3 per day. 

While the labor cost per ton naturally varies with the various products, yet I think 
it is conservative to say, as a general statement, that not less than 85 per cent of the 
total cost of iion and steel products is labor. If maximum continental labor rates are 
only one-half our rates, it can readily be seen that the cost difference at the Belgium 
or English works for steel products is far below our cost of production. 

Aside from our disadvantage in labor cost, we have a further difference against lis 
in the all-rail cost of freight from Pittsburgh of $7.60 per ton, while ocean rates are- 
from $4 to $5 per ton, or a total difference in favor of continental Europe to the Atlantic 
coast of from $2.60 to $3.60 per ton. 

The proposed rate of duty on these various products, as vou wijl observe, ranges 
from $6 to $10 per ton, whereas our increased cost, due to liigher labor and freight 
rates, is far in excess of the proposed rates of duty. 
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This general statement clearly indicates that the difference in freight and labor 
alone is serious, but if to these disadvantages you take into account the exchange 
situation, our position, from a competitive standpoint, both at home and abroad, is 
precarious indeed. 

The Kiel Institute of World Economics recently published in their publication "The 
Weitwirschartliche Nachrichten" the following: 

"Based on the returns from 20 cities, the compilation shows that in the textile in- 
dustries wages of spinners had risen from 0.43 marks jfer hour in the first quarter of 
1913 to 3.14 in February, 1920, an increise of 630 per cent. P'or. machinists in tie 
steel trade the hourly average wage of 0.63 marks in July, 1914, had ri£en to 3.52 
marks in February, 1920, an increase of 459 per cent. In the building trade, tie 
increise had been from 0.65 to 3.60, a rise of 454 per cent. 

"In the month of February, 1920, the exchange market value of the German paper 
currency was less than one-twentieth of what it had been under the prewar gold valua- 
tion, and the average of cost of living in the same German cities, as calculated by the 
same publication, had advanced 523 per cent above the average of July, 1914. This 
would appear to indicate that in some German industries wages have actually increased 
more than cost of living, but that in others the increase in wages has been much slower 
than in the living costs. The estimate for January, 1921, is that the average cost of 
living was then greater bv 840 per cent than before the war, but there lias also been 
increase in wages during the last year." 

The practical analysis I make of this statement is that the German machinists earned 
in 1914 in gold marks, for 10 hours work, $1,499 per day. This machinist earns in 
1921, 41 cents per day, but if we credit the worker with the difference between the 
international exchange gold value of the mark, one-twentieth or 95 per cent discount, 
with its domestic purchasing power, which through governmental price regulation, 
increases the mark's value, to perhaps three times its gold value, the total machinist 
wage would be $1.23 per day, whereas the American low-grade machinist employed 
by steel makers, earns $5.35 gold, or over four and one-tliird times the German rate. 

While the general tendency with us is toward lower wages, it is not believed that 
wage rates will or should sink to the 1914 basis, as they have done in Germany, where 
labor costs are less than one-fourth of ours. Our general wage rate, based on $3 per 
day, for ordinary labor, is now 53 per cent above 1914, which advantage is comparaole 
to an advance in living cost of probably 55 per cent. 

Statement of wages paid in steel works now generally in effect in the United States ^ compiled 
by Republic Iron & Steel Co. ( Valley district), Aug. IS, 1921. 



By-prrduct coke works: 

Heater (ovens) 

Pusherman (ovens), 
Blast furnaces: 

Bottom fillers 

Top fillers 

Keepers 

Bessemer plant: 

Metal wheelers 

Iron tappers 

Vesselman 

Steel pourer 

Heater 

Roller 

Open-hearth works: 

Melter 

First helper 

Second helper 

Heater, steel mills . . 

Roller, steel mills. . . 
Brown Bonnell works: 

Heaters 

Rollers 

Catchers 

Spike cutters 

Shafting works 



Number 


Hours 


Average 


of men. 


per day. 

• 


wages 
per day. 

* 


2 


12 


$5.28 


4 


12 


4.31 


38 


12 


3.96 


22 


12 


4.26 


14 


12 


4.56 


30 


8 


6.92 


21 


8 


5.61 


9 


8 


7.38 


3 


8 


8.26 


3 


8 


7.ia 


3 


8 


9.1& 


4 


12 


12.53 


28 


12 


8.61 


28 


12 


5.93 


2 


12 


9.53 


3 


8 


9.18 


f 3 


8 


10.49 


« 


lOJ 


11.02 


10 


12 


9.64 


f 6 


lOi 


19.30 


I 10 


12 


17.60 


r 10 


lOi 


&26 


I 8 


12 


7.70 


12 


10 


3.98 


53 


10 


3.29 
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Statement of wages paid in steel worhs now generally in effect in the United S tales ^ compiled 
by Republic Iron & Steel Co. ( Valley district)^ Aug. 16 ^ 1921— Contimied. 



% 

Tube works: 

Welders, socket shop 

Tappers, socket shop 

Wdders, B. W. F 

Benders, L. W. F 

Welders, L. W. F 

Pipe cutters, B. W 

Pipe cutters, L. W 

Picklers, galvanizing department 

Sheet mills: 

Boilers 

Heaters 

Catchers 

Pair heaters 

Jobbing mill: 

Rofler 

Heater 

Rougher -. 

Catcher 

Cold rolling 

A.nnealing department 

Occupation: 

M achinists 

B 1 ackamiths 

Pattern ma kers 

Carpenters 

Pipefitters 

Boiler makers 

Millwrights 

Masons 

Roll turners 

Electricians: 

Motor inspectors 

Cranemen 

Switchboard 

Engineers, stationary 

Pumpmen , 

Standard locomotives: 

Fngineer 

Firemen 

Conductor 

Brakemen 



Number 


Hours 


of men. 


per day. 


12 


lU 


36 


11 


12 


11 


6 


11 


6 


11 


68 


Hi 


88 


11- 


2 


12 


27 


8 


27 


8 


27 


8 


27 


8 


3 


8 


3 


8 


3 


8 


3 


8 


24 


12 


15 


12 


201 


10 


42 


10 


17 


10 


64 


10 


67 


10 


57 


10 


64 


10 


47 


10 


33 


10 


110 


12 


132 


12 


14 


12 


91 


12 


14 


12 


26 


8 


26 


8 


24 


8 


40 


8 



Average 

wages 

per day. 



7.49 
5.43 
9.96 
5.22 
10.80 
5.67 
6.12 
4.38 

23.72 

10.88 

9.05 

7.55 

23.80 
14.48 

7.84 
7.84 
4.46 
4.76 

5.35 
5.15 
5.79 
4.37 
4.29 
4.70 
4.80 
0.56 
6.17 

4 42 
4.91 
4.32 
4.57 
4.21 

6.00 
4.52 
5.84 
5.20 



BASIS OP PRICES USED — RATES CURRENT AUGUST 18, 1921. 

For your information I beg to submit a schedule of comparative prices of various iron 
and steel products taken on a basis of f. o. b. Pittsburgh for domestic prices, as com- 
pared with f . 0. b. mill foreign prices at various shipping ports — British, Belgian, and 
German — ^as follows: 

Prices/, o. h. their ports. 



Pitts- 
burgh 
price. 



Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No. 24 galvanized corrugated sheets 

No. 24 galvanized finish sheets 

No. 24 plain black sheets 

107 pounds tin plate 

Wire nails 

Galvanized wire 

Heavy rails 

Galvanized barb wire 

Blue annealed sheets 



British. 


Belgian. 


German. 


$1.96 


$1.35 


$1.26 


1.80 


1.39 


1.26 


1.39 


1.30 


1.26 


3.47 


3.27 


2.94 


a 63 


3.59 


3.06 


2.86 


1.63 


1.39 


14.21 
3.10 


13.75 
2.20 




2.04 


3.35 


2.37 


2.12 


38.43 


32.94 


31.11 


3.59 


2.37 


2.24 


2.24 








1 



$1.85 
1.85 
1.76 
3.60 
3.55 
2.85 

15.25 
2.75 
3.20 

47.00 
3.40 
2.40 



1 Per box. 



Rate of exchange, £1»$3.66. 
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I also submit herewith a schedule of comparative freight and insurance rates from 
European points, together with schedule of all-rail freight rates from Pittsburgh to 
our various seacoast markets, such as Boston, New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco: 

Freight rates and insurance (per 100 pounds) to Boston. New York, Baltimore, New 

OrleanSj San Frandsco, Seattle. 





England. 


Belgium. 


Germany. 




Freight. 


Insur- 
ance. 


Freight. 


Insur- 
ance. 


Freight. 


Insur- 
ance. 


Plates 


SO. 25 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 
4.00 


SO. 01 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.15 


SO. 20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.2.5 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 
4.00 


SO. 01 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.04 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.15 


SO. 20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.33 
.27 
.27 
.30 
4.00 


SO. 01 


Shapes 


.01 


Bars 


.01 


Galvanized cornieated sheets 


.02 


Galvanized flat sheets 


.02 


Flat black sheets 


.02 


Tin plate 


.04 


Wire nails 


.02 


Galvanized wire 


.03 


Galvanized barbed wire 


.03 


Rails (per gross ton) 


% .15 







These rates are approximately the general rates; on large tonnages it would be possible to shade these 
rates 2 cents to 5 cents per 100 pounds or 50 cents to SI per gross ton. 

Rates used from Pittsburgh. 



New York 

Boston , 

Baltimore , 

New Orleans 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

Rail and water: 
San Francisco 
Seattle , 





RaiLs 


Per 100 


(per 


poimds. 


gross 




ton). 


SO. 38 


S5.74 


.38 


5.74 


.33i 


5.32 


.5H 


7.87 


1.60^ 


37.33i 


1.66* 


37.33i 


1.05 


21.00 


1.05 


21.00 



The following schedule shows the cost of iron and steel delivered at our various 
seacoast cities, free of all charges, exclusive of duty, from European ports, as com- 
pared with similar prices quotable f. o. b. Pittsburgh with all-rail freights added 
to similar points of delivery: 

Foreign prices c. i. f. (per 100 pounds) — Not duty paid. 



NEW YORK AND BO TON 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No. 24 galvanized corrugated sheets 

No. 24 galvanized flat sheets 

No. 24 flat black sheets 

Tin plate, 107 pounds 

Wire nails 

Galvanized wire 

Galvanized barbed wire 

Heavy rails (gross ton) 



United 
States. 


English. 


Belgian. 


S2.23 


S2.22 


SI. 56 


2.23 


2.06 


1.60 


2.13 


1.65 


1.61 


3.98 


3.77 


3.54 


3.93 


3.93 


3.86 


3.23 


3.16 


1.90 


5.80 


4.65 


4.15 


3.15 


3.39 


2.49 


3.38 


3.65 


2.67 


3.80 


3.92 


2.70 


52.74 


42.58 


37.09 



German. 



SI. 47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 



2.33 

2.42 

2.57 

35.26 
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Foreign prices c. i. f. (per 100 pounds) — Not duly pGw/— Continued. 



United 

States. 



BALTIMORE. 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars '. 

No. 24 galvanized corrugated sheets 

No. 24 galvanized flat sheets 

No. 24 flat black sheets 

Tin plate, 107 pounds 

Wire nails 

Galvanized wire 

Galvanized barbed wire 

Heavy rails (gross ton) 

NEW ORLEANS. 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No. 21 galvanized corrugated sheets 

No. 24 galvanized flat sheets 

No. 24 flat black sheets 

Tin plate, 107 pounds 

Wire nails 

Galvanized wire. 

Galvanized barbed wire 

Heavy rails (gross ton) 



12. 18i 
2.18i 
2.08} 
3.93| 
3.88} 
3.18} 
5.75 
3.10 
3.53} 
3.75} 

52.32 



2.m\ 

2.36 
2.261 
4.06} 
4.01} 
3. 36} 
6.02 
3.30 
3.51} 
3.92 
54.87 



English. 



$2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
3.93 
3.16 
4.65 
3.39 
3.65 
3.92 

42.58 



2.22 
2.06 
1.65 
3.77 
93 
16 
65 
39 
3.65 
3.92 
42.58 



Belgian. 



11.56 
1.60 
1.61 
3.54 
3.88 



German. 



J1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 



3. 
3. 
4. 
3. 



J.. U\J 

4.15 


A. \W\M 


2.49 


2.33 


2.67 


2.42 


2.70 


2.57 


37.09 


35.26 


1.56 


1.47 


1.60 


1.47 


1.61 


1.47 


3.54 


3.21 


3.86 


3.33 


1.90 


1.66 


4.15 


t 


2.49 


2.33 


2.67 


2.42 


2.70 


2.57 


37.09 


35.26 



SEATTLE AND SAN FRANaSCO 

Plates 

Shapes 

Bars 

No. 24 galvanized corrugated sheets 

No. 24 galvanized flat sheets 

No. 24 flat black sheets 

Tin plate, 107 pounds 

Wire nails 

Galvanized wire 

Galvanized barbed wire 

Heavy rails, gross ton 



United States. 


English. 


Belgian. 






All rail. 


Rail and 
water. 






$3.51} 
3.51} 


$2.90 


$2.22 


$1.56 


2.90 


2.06 


1.60 


3.41} 


2.80 


1.65 


1.61 


5.26 


4.65 


3.77 


3.54 


5.21} 


4.60 


3.93 


3.88 


4.61} 


3.90 


3.16 


1.90 


7.38 


6.60 


4.65 


4.15 


4.53 


3.87 


3.39 


2.49 


4.66} 


4.05 


3.65 


2.67 


5.15 


4.50 


3.92 


2.70 


84.33 


68.00 


42.58 


37.09 



German. 



$1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
3.21 
3.33 
1.66 

"2.'33 
2.42 
2.57 

35.26 



Current rates of international exchange ^ Saturday j Aug. 20 j 1921. 

RANGE OF RATES, SIGHT EXCHANGE. 



London 

Paris 

Rome 

Amsterdam 

Berlin 

Madrid.... 



High. 


Low. 


Final. 


$3.66} 


$3,651 


$3.66 


7.74} 


7.73 


7.74 


4.27} 


4.27} 


31.08 


30.98 


31.02 


1.18 


1.16J 


1.17 


12.97 


12.91 


12.94 



Friday's 
fins 



lay' 
ill. 



$3,651 
7.74 
4.31 

31. 03 
1.19 

12.94 



CLOSING RATES. 



Parit / of exchange is given as reported by the United States Mint, except in coun- 
tries with a silver standard, where parity fluctuates with the price of silver. 
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EUROPE. 



Sterling (par, $4.85| per sovereign): 

Demand 

Cables - 

Commercial, 60 days 

Commercial, 90 daj's 

France (par. 19.3 cents per franc): 

Demand 

Cables 

Italy (par, 19.3 cents per lira): 

Demand 

Cables 

Belrium (par, 19.3 cents per franc): 

Demand 

Cables -•- 

Germany (par, 23.8 cents per mark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Austria (par, 20.3 cents per crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Czechoslovakia (par, 20.3 cents per crown): 

Demand 

Cables - ••••- 

Paris 7.74i 

Denmark (par, 26.8 cents per krone): 

Demand 

Cables 

Finland (par, 19.3 cents per flnmark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Greece (par, 19.3 cents per drachma): 

Demand 

Cables 

Holland (par, 40.2 cents per florin): 

\ ' Demand 

i> ' Cables - 

Hungary (par, 20.3 cents per crown): 

Demand 

Cables 

Jugoslavia (par, 20.3 cents per crown): 

Demand. 

Cables 

Norway (par, 26.8 cents p.er crown): 

Demand 1 

Cables 

Poland (par, 23.8 cents per mark): 

Demand 

Cables 

Rumania (par, 19.3 cents per leu): 

Demand 

Cables 

Serbia— Belgrade (par, 19.3 cents per franc): 

Demandr. 

Cables 

Spain (par, 19.3 cents per peseta): 

Demand 

Cables 

Sweden (par, 26.8 cents per krone): 

Demand 

Cables . ..•......,...........•..•.-••••••••••-••-••-••••• 

Switzerland' (par, 19.3 cents per franc): 

Demand 

Cables 



Satur- 
day. 



3.66 
3.66} 
3.62i^ 
3.60i 

7.74 

7.74i 

4.27} 
4.28 

7.58} 
7.59 

1.17 
1..17} 

.12 
.12} 

1.20 
1.21 
7.73 

16.40 
16.45 

1.55 
1.56 

5.62 
5.65 

31.02 
31.04 

.26} 
.27 

.58} 
.59 

13.35 
13.40 

.04fi 
.05 J 

1.22 
1.23 

2.32 
2.33 

12.94 
12.95 

21. S7 
21.42 

16.91 
16.93 



Week 
ago. 



3.66i 
3.665 
3.62i 
3.60f 

7.81 
7.81} 

4.39} 
4.40 

7.60} 
7.61 

1.17} 
1.18 

.12} 
.13 

1.23 
1.24 
7.47 

15.85 
15.90 

1.55 
1.56 

5.70 
5.73 

31.13 
31.15 

.27 
.27} 

.61 
.61} 

12.95 
1.3.00 

.05J 
.06 

1.29 
1.30 

2.45 
2.46 

12.93 
12.94 

21.05 
21.10 

16.90 
16.92 



Year 
ago. 



3.64} 
3.66 
3.595 
3.57} 

7.27 
7.28 

4.98} 
4.99 

7.80 
7.81 

2.17 
2.19 

.51 
.53 

1.81 

. 1.83 

7.74 

1.5. 10 
15.20 

3.10 
3.15 

12.00 
12.05 

33.125 
33.25 



1.19 
1.21 

15.10 
15.20 



.43 

2.20 
2.23 

4.65 
5.00 

15.08 
15. 12 

20.60 
20.70 

16.66 
Ifi. 7- 
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FAR EAST. 



China (cents per silver dollar for Hongkong; per tael for Shanghai and 
Peking): 

Hongkong, demand 

Hongkong, cables 

Peking, demand 

Shanghai, demand 

Shanghai, cables 

India (Ccdcutta, cents per rupee, nominaUy stabilized at one-tenth of a 
pound sterling): 

Demand 

Cables 

Philippine Islands (Manila: Par, 50 cents per silver peso): 

Ijemand 

Cables 

Java (par, 40.2 cents per florin): 

Demand 

Japan (par, 49.8 cents per yen): 

Demand 

Cables 



Satur- 
day. 



51.00 
51.10 
76.00 
72.50 
73.00 



25.50 
25.75 

48.50 
48.75 

32.25 

48.50 
48.75 



Week 
ago. 



51.75 
51.85 
75.00 
72.00 
72.50 



24.25 
24.50 

48.00 
48.25 

32.25 

48.50 
48.75 



Year 
ago. 



76.50 

76.60 

117.50 

109.50 

110.00 



36.00 
36.50 

46.25 
46.50 



51.25 
51.50 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Argentina (par, 42. 44 cents per Argentine paper dollar): 

Demand 

Cables 

Brazil (par, 32.45 cents per paper milreis): 

Demand 

Cables 



29.875 
30.00 


30.00 
30.125 


12.375 
12.50 


12.25 
12.375 



38.50 
38.65 

21.00 
21.10 



CANADA. 



Montreal (par, 100 cents per Canadian dollar): 
Demand , 




87.7 



RUSSIAN CURRENCY. 

Prices for prere volution Russian ruble notes were as follows (par, 51. 40 cents per ruble): 




lOO-ruble notes, per ruble . 
500-ruble notes, per ruble. 



10.20 
.15 



Asked. 



10.30 
.17 



Ad valorem equivalents of iron and steel products, as compared with the ad valorem 
equivalents for raw materials used in steel manufacture found under schedules 1 
and 2, and ferro-alloy supplies, under schedule 3: 



Ad valorem equivalents. 



Steel bars: ^«<^^ ^^ ^==^- 

Valued 1 to 1 J cents , 

Valued up to 2* cents 

Valued up to 3| cents 

Wire rods, not over 4 cents per pound 

Plain wire 

Barbed wire 

Pipe, not under |-inch diameter 

Pig iron 

Rails, seven-fortieths of 1 cent 

Plates, 1 cent per pound and over 

Sheets: 

Valued 3 cents and less 

Lighter gauges 

Do 

Structural shapes, seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound. 



Market 
value of 
produc- 
tion. 



Per ton. 
$35.00 



45.00 
55.00 
73.00 
67.50 
20.00 
45.00 
38.00 

60.00 



36.00 



Rate of 


duty. 


Per ton. 


16.00 


10.00 


16.00 


6.00 


15.00 


U0.00 


15.00 


2.50 


3.50 


. 10.00 


9.00 


11. OP 


15.00 


7.00 



Per cent 
duty. 



17 
20 
23 
14 

27 
14 
22 
12 
8 
26 

15 



19 



1 Proposed rate. 
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Ad valorem equivalents. 



RAW MATERIALS AND ALLOTS 

Manganese 

Ferromangancse 

Ferrosilicon 

Fluorspar 

Magnesite 

Tin 

Zinc 

Zinc ore (subject zinc content) 

Lead 

Lead ore 

Ferromolybdeum 

Ferrotungsten 

Ferrochrome 

F6rrophosphorus 

Ferrotitanium 

Ferrovanadium 



Market 

value of 

produc- 

tioh. 


Rate of 
duty. 


Per ton. 
$12.50 
70.00 
65.00 
17.00 
42.00 
».26i 

«.04i 

51.00 

«2.00 

« $0. 45-1 50 

«.14 

95.00 

230.00 

1 5. 00-«. 00 


Per ton. 

































Per cent 
duty. 



90 
45 
57 
30 
35 
10 
50 

50—100 
50 
60 
82^ 

196—215 
30 
45 
45 
45 



1 Proposed rate. 



> Per pound. 



SrATEMENT OF C. A. BUCK, VICE PEESIDENT OF THE BETH- 
LEHEM STEEL CO., BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Mr. Buck. I have come to address you, gentlemen, especially on 
raw materials. Our company is not taking exception to the duties 
on the finished product; provided the American valuation plan is 
established in the law, we are perfectly willing to accept the duties on 
the finished steel products. 

Senator Simmons. How much do you estimate that the American 
valuation plan is worth to you in the form of potential protection, 
under the Fordney bill ? 

Mr. Buck. The American valuation plan would probably protect 
us 30 or 40 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. By itself? 

Mr. Buck. By itself. 

Senator Simmons. So that the American valuation plan adds 30 or 
40 per cent to the Fordney duties ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. What is your relation to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Buck. I am vice president of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Senator La Follette. What is your post office address ? 

Mr. Buck. Bethlehem, Pa. The alloys in which we are interested 
we believe should be on the free list, and we believe in a nominal duty 
that would protect the manufacturers of these alloys in this coimtry. 
There is an excellent opportunity for this country to go much more 
seriously into the manufacture oi alloys. Many of them in the past 
have come from Europe. Geographically this country is as well 
located as Europe for the making of ferromangancse; prior to the 
war 50 per cent came into this country from abroad. 

We believe that we ought to make our ferromac^anese, because 
the origin of the raw material is Brazil, India, and Turkey; and the 
only advantage that the European has had — principally the English — 
has been in taking their ores to home ports as ballast in connection 
with their merchandising in these coimtries. It particularly applies 
to manganese and also to chrome ore. 
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We do not believe that the high duties on alloys mentioned in the 
bill are warranted, and we recommend free ores. 

A large element in the cost of the manufacture of alloys is, natur- 
ally, fuel. It takes large quantities of fuel to reduce these refractory 
ores, manganese, chromium, tungsten, and silicon. The labor is the 
smaller element, because it takes but a few men to run a blast or 
electric furnace. Fifteen or twenty men, for instance, make 200 
tons, of ferromanganese in a day; a smaller number of men are re- 
quired on the electric furnace. So that a nominal duty upon these 
alloys, we believe, is advisable and would permit this country to make 
the alloys instead of our buying them abroad. 

Senator Simmons. Does your company produce any of those 
alloys ? 

Air. Buck. Our company is a manufacturer of ferromanganese. 
During the war it made its own ferromanganese. 

I desire to subscribe to what Mr. Topping stated relative to the 
differential between the duties on manganese ore and ferromanganese. 
The duty of 1.2 cents per pound on manganese contained in the ore 
when converted into ferromanganese imposes a cost of about $21.50 
per ton on the manganese contained in the ferromanganese. The 
duty of 2.2 cents per pound of manganese in ferromanganese imported 
into this c:ountry imposes a duty of $39.42 per ton on Ferromanganese. 
These variable duties on manganese in manganese ore as compared 
with the manganese in ferromanganese gives an advantage to the 
manufacturer importing manganese ore over the consumer importing 
ferromanganese of $39.42 minus $21.50, or $17.92 per ton of ferro- 
manganese. So we ask for free manganese ore. 

Senator Simmons. You say that by making it you have an ad- 
vantage over the manufacturer who does not make it, but buys it 
from Europe, of about $17 a ton? 

Mr. Buck. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. Does that mean that you can produce it in this 
country for $17 a ton less than these other countries ? 

Mr. Buck. No, because the other countries do not have any duty 
upon manganese ore. 

Senator Simmons. I thought you were talking about the advantage 
that the American producer of steel products had. 

Mr. Buck. Buying from the domestic manufacturer, not the 
foreign manufacturer. I may have misstated that. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. I understood you to say that a man who bought 
from a foreign manufacturer would have to pay for his ferromanganese 
about $17 a ton more. 

Mr. Buck. Yes, $17 a ton more. 

Senator Simmons. Then the man who made this ferromanganese 
in this country would have to pay 

Mr. Buck. The man who made the ferromanganese in this country, 
would manufacture his ferromanganese at $17 a ton less than the 
man who had to buy foreign ferromanganese. 

Mr. Topping. Inasmuch as I made that statement, Mr. Chairman, 
may I interject this ? 

The Chaibman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Topping. It is the difference. Senator, between the cost of 
ferromanganese which I buy in this market from either Mr. Buck's 
company or any othe^- company and the cost of producing it. It is 
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the preferential treatment between the operator of the blast furnace 
who makes his own manganese and the little consumer, the little 
steel maker, who has to buy it in the open market in this coimtry. 
That is what it means. It is preferential treatment in favor of the 
big man to the exclusion of the little fellow, which is wrong. 

Senator Simmons. In other words, if you make your ferroman- 
ganese it costs you very much less than the ferromanganese would 
cost the man wno has to buy from abroad. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask Mr. Topping while he is on 
his feet what percentage of the steel industry in the United States 
is in operation now as compared with the recent maximum activities ? 

Mr. Topping. I think it would be a maximum percentage to say 
that 25 to 30 per cent of our capacitv is employed. In the case of 
our own companies we are runmng about 20 per cent. 

The Chairman. In normal times you employ over 1,000,000 men? 

Mr. Topping. About a million and a half. 

The Chairman. How many are now employed? 

Mr. Topping. It would be about 300,000 as against a million and 
a half, a 20 per cent basis. 

Senator La Follette., Do you mean in normal times or in war 
time? 

Mr. Topping. I mean that would be approximately; the total 
number employed in our mines, mills, etc., from the mines to the 
finished operation. 

Senator La Follette. In normal times ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes. That is based on the census returns of 1914. 
And I have allowed, Senator, in making that statement, for the 
growth during the war, which was about 35 per cent. 

Hie Chairman. Big concerns like the Betnlehem and the Midvale 
are down to their minimum of employment, are they ? 

Mr. Topping. Absolutely. They are vuot doing enough business 
to pay to keep the organization together. We would be better off, 

f gentlemen, to-day, if we were shut down 100 per cent. We are 
osing money on every pound of steel that we are producing. There 
has never been a period in our history — and I have been in the steel 
business since 1878, and in all that time, during the depression of 
1893 and various other depressions from 1908 on, when, owing to 
the fear of the Underwood bill it reduced us to very severe condi- 
tions in this country, as you remember — during that whole period 
the state of depression was not comparable to the present condi- 
tions. 

The Chairman. It would be cheaper for you to shut up entirely, 
but you remain open in order to hold your men together 

Mr. Topping. We are doing it. Senator, to keep our organization 
and keep a good many of them from starving. In some cases, in the 
Northwest and in our Alabama fields, we are feeding people at our 
commissaries where they can not perform any work themselves. 

The Chairman. I wanted to present this to the committee because 
the committee is continually hearing about the great hardships of 
the agricultural interests and the other interests throughout the 
country, and I have stated frequently that the industries in the great 
manufacturing centers are even harder up than the agricultural 
interests. 

Mr. Topping. I think they are, beyond any question of a doubt. 
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The Chairman. And there is more starvation and misery and lack 
of employment prevailing. 

Mr. Topping. With 6,000 men or more that we employ in the 
Northwestern ranges — in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Miimesota — we 
have not a mine in operation. They are all shut down tight. We 
have not a coal mine in Pennsylvania in operation — ^not one. We 
have not a coal mine or an ore mine in Alabama in operation. 

TJie Chairman. And those men are walking the streets unem- 
ployed ? 

Mr. Topping. Yes, sir. We have ordinarily 12,000 men employed 
in Ohio. I do not think that we have to-day 2,000 men employed 
in the whole State. 

The Chairman. How many men does your concern employ nor- 
mally? 

Mr. Topping. About 15,000. 

The Chairman. Have you any objection to stating how many 
you are employing now ? 

Mr. Topping. I would say about 3,000, all told, as a maximum. 

The Chairman. As against 15,000? 

Mr. Topping. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And I know that that is true with respect to 
many very large concerns in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Topping. Yes, sir. 

Senator Calder. Do you mean that 15,000 was your prewar force ? 

Mr. Topping. I mean that would be our capacity running nor- 
mally, 90 per cent or 100 per cent operation. We say 95 per cent 
is 100 per cent theoretically. Ninety per cent would be a good nor- 
mal operation. 

The Chairman. I am glad of the opportimity to bring out this 
point, in view of all the talk about profits and one thing and another, 
the abject conditions in the world's great industries that have been 
existing for many months and are continuing without any hope of 
improvement. 

oenator Simmons. I would like to ask a question. You say that 
is because you have no markets for your product ? 

Mr. Topping. I did not say the cause of it. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. Is that the cause of it ? 

Mr. Topping. I will tell jon what I think is the cause of it, if you 
want me to express an opinion. 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. I think it is due to the fact that the cost of fabri- 
cating steel, due to the high cost of labor, in transportation, in build- 
ing trades, and in various other activities, is so high — on a war peak 
practically — that they can not afford to use steel. 

I will illustrate that by making this statement : If you were going 
to put up a steel building in Washington, an office building, and I 

fave you free of cost the structural steel necessary to put up that 
uilding, you could not afford to build it to-day, because only about 
12 per cent of the cost of that building would be steel. The balance 
is labor, brick, mortar, and freight charges. 

Senator Simmons. Therefore you have lost your customers ? 
Mr. Topping. Therefore we have lost our customers, because the 
customers can not afford to use steel, because the cost of fabricating 
it, or putting it into useful forms, is so great that the public will not 
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buy the fabricated products. You have got to liquidate the costs 
of this material. We can not afford to pay war freight rates and get 
down to a good basis. It is selling to-day at 66§ per cent below the 
prices current in January, 1921. Think of it. And still we are 
paying 53 per cent more for labor than we did in 1913, with the costs, 
of the steel close to the value in 1913. 

Senator Simmons. I think you are giving the real reasons for it. 

Mr. Topping. I think I am. I thimt I fciow. 

Senator Simmons. The question I was asking you was if that was 
not the result of a loss of customers. You have given the reasons 
why you have lost vour customers. The question I am asking your 
opinion about is wnether you have not lost your customers m the 
foreign market to the same extent that you have lost your customers 
in the domestic market. 

Mr. Topping. The same causes operate all over the world, Senator, 
naturally. 

Senator SiMikfoNS. Exactly. All I want to present is that it is not 
the tariff; it is other conditions. 

Mr. Topping. Those«are operating causes, but they are not the 
whole and sole cause. You can not apply your thought as being 
the conclusive and sole influence that brings about this depression. 

To my mind, the big factor in our home market is that our values 
have not been stabilized. To-day a farmer can take a busher of 
wheat or a bushel of com and buy as much steel in poimds of nails 
as he could in 1913. It is not true that the steel man can buy as 
much labor as he could for $1 in 1913, and it is not true that he can 
buy as much transportation. Our freight costs are double; and with 
regard to the supphes necessary in steel production our dollar is a 
50-cent dollar agam. Yet we are selling our product on practically 
a prewar basis, hoping to stimulate a demand by cheapening our 
product. The labor cost is the prohibitive factor against the use of 
steel, plus the cost of freight. 

Senator Simmons. You nave lost your business for the same reason 
that the cotton fanner has lost his. You have protection; he has 
none. His cotton does not command the price tnat it would com- 
mand in normal times, because he has not the domestic consumers 
nor the foreign consumers. He has lost a large part of his domestic 
consumers and a large part of his foreign consumers 

Mr. Topping. I do not agree with you. 

Senator Simmons. Because they are shut down, not operating 
their mills. 

Mr. Topping. I do not agree with you, because the cotton farmer 
of the "South has no competition, substantially. This is the sole 
source of supply of the world's cotton, in a substantial sense, whereas 
in our business we are only a 60 per cent factor in the world's pro- 
duction of steel. 

Senator Simmons. You are in the same position as the cotton man, 
as I imderstand you, practically. 

Mr. Topping. We are influenced to a greater extent by the factors 
I have recited than the cotton man is. His business may be poor 
here, but good somewhere else. 

Senator Simmons. The difference is that you can shut down. 

Mr. Topping. I beg your pardon. We can not shut down. 

The Chairman. He just said he could not shut down. 
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Senator Simmons. I understood you to say that a large number of 
your employees are out of work ? 

Mr. Topping. That is not a voluntary act on our part, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. I know it. You are forced to it. 

Mr. Topping. You say we can shut down. So can the farmer. 

Senator Simmons. You are not continuing your operation to the 
same extent that you did before the war. 

Mr. Topping. We can not shut down. Our expenses would eat 
us up. When the farmer shuts down he eats up his surplus crop. 
That is all that happens to him. 

Senator Simmons. The farmer can not shut down. 

Mr. Topping. I was bom on a farm, Senator, so I know something 
about it. 

Senator Simmons. He has to continue operating his farm 

Mr. Topping. I grew up on a farm. You can not tell me anything 
about farming. 

Senator Simmons. I am glad to hear it. That accounts for your 
splendid success. 

Mr. Topping. Part of my family are still farming. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Buck, will you resume? 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Mr. Topping, one question: Were you 
called as a witness before the Lockwood committee? 

Mr. Topping. No, sir; I was not. 

Senator La Follette. Was anybody from your company ? 

Mr. Topping. No, sir. We are not interested in that particular 
branch of the structural combination over there. 

The Qhlairman. Now, Mr. Buck, will you resume the continuity of 
your remarks ? 

Mr. Buck. We have an iron-ore mine in Pennsylvania, the largest 
one in Pennsylvania. It is shut down completely now for the first 
time since 1857. 

The Chairman. That is the ''Liberty^' ? 

Mr. Buck. That is the Cornwall mine, near Lebanon. It is shut 
down now for the first time since 1857. These mines are shut down 
completely and everybody is out of work except a small organization 
left there 

The Chairman. I was there when the Underwood bill was passed, 
and the wives of the employees assembled to demand a change in 
the law. It was a pitiful sight to see the distress prevailing tnere. 

Senator Simmons. They had been pretty well indoctrinated in the 
falsehoods of protection. 

The Chairman. They were indoctrinated in the truths of starva- 
tion. 

Senator Simmons. They thought that what you were telling them, 
was more or less true, but it turned out that it was not. 

Mr. Buck. Take the duty that is recommended on ferromanganese, 
about $39. I can say with assurance — because we contracted in 
1915 for ferromanganese from abroad — ^we bought it for 15 years 
prior to the war for between $35 and $45 a ton. There is no natural 
advantage that Europe has in the manufacture of ferromanganese 
that we do not possess, except the labor situation, which is not an 
important factor, the principal cost being the cost of the ore and the- 
cost of the fuel in all of tnese alloys. So we would like to see a. 
nominal duty put upon ferromanganese. 
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The Chairman. How many men were employed in the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in normal times ? 

Mr. Buck. I think, Senator, we had about a hundred thousand 
men employed. 

The C^LAiRMAN. How many, if you do not object to stating 

Mr. Buck. I do not. 

The Chairman. Are employed now ? 

Mr. Buck. We estimate that about 20 per cent of our plants are 
in operation. 

The Chairman. The rest of the men are absolutely without em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. Buck. They are idle to-day. 

The Chairman. And without any means of making a living ? 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Senator McCumber. To what extent have wages been reduced in 
your establishment since the higher prices and during the war period ? 

Mr. Buck. We have reduced our wages something less than 40 per 
cent since the highest peak during the war period. 

Senator McCumber. Can you give us an idea of what your general 
wages are that are now paid to your labor ? 

Mr. Buck. We paid common labor 42 cents. We have common 
labor to-day down to 27 cents an hour. 

Senator Smoot. That is, common labor ? 

Mr. Buck. That is common labor. Other rates were reduced pro- 
portionately. 

Senator McCumber. What percentage of your labor is that which 
you denominate common labor, receiving 27 cents ? 

Mr. Buck. I should say that is not over 10 per cent of our labor. 

Senator La Follette. The other labor has been reduced rela- 
tively ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. I want to get at what you pay the other labor, 
the diflFerent classes. 

Mr. Buck. What are the rates, you say ? 

Senator McCumber. Yes. What are you paying now ? 

Mr. Buck. Take the shipyards — about 70 cents. 

Senator McCumber. An hour ? 

Mr. Buck. Seventy cents an hour is the rate there. In the ma- 
chine shops 50 to 60 cents an hour. 

Senator Simmons. Is that skilled labor ? 

Mr. Buck. Skilled labor, skilled machanics, of which we have great 
numbers, they being machine-shop operators. 

Senator La Follette. Did you say 60 cents for machine-shop 
operators ? 

Mr. Buck. Fifty to sixty cents. 

Senator Simmons. Is the American production of ferromanganese 
adequate to the American demand ? 

Mr. Buck. It never has been, Senator, Up until 1914 about .50 
per cent of it was imported. About half of the ferromanganese was 
imported. 

Senator Simmons. What is the fact now? * 

Mr. Buck. There are no importations. The banks of the steel 
companies and the banks of ferromanganese manufacturers are well 
pilea up. They have a year or more supply. 
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Senator Simmons. You are not importing anj at all now? 

Mr. Buck. There is practically no importation of ferromanganese 
to-day; practically none. 

Senator La Follette. Had you finished ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. You stated not long ago to Senator Penrose, 
the chairman, that normally you employed about a hundred thousand 
men? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And that you now employ about 20,000 ? 

Mr. Buck. About 20 per cent of them are employed. 

Senator La Follette. Of the 20,000 men now employed what 
number are paid 27 cents per hour? 

Mr. Buck. I think about 10 per cent of them, the common labor. 
I am taking that purely from memory, Senator. I think that is true. 

Senator Calder. Has your labor been reduced ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir; from a high rate of 42 cents until it is down 
now to 27 cents. 

Senator La Follette. How many hours a day do the men work ? 

Mr. Buck. The men work 10 hours a day. In the machine shops 
they work eight hours a day. 

Senator Simmons. What were you paying common labor before 
the war ? 

Mr. Buck. Forty-two cents. 

Senator Simmons. Before the war ? 

Mr. Buck. Oh, before the war I think we were paying about 18 
cents, in 1914. I think it was about 18 cents. 

Senator Smoot. Is most of the labor foreign ? 

Mr. Buck. Practically all the labor is foreign. It is Hungarian, 
Slav and Magyar, Italian, Portugese, and Mexican. 

Senator Simmons. Are the bulk of them naturalized ? 

Mr. Buck. No. Not a large percentage of them are naturalized. 
Of course as we curtail our labor we keep our American citizens and 
and the foreigner is out of work to-day. It was always a small 
percentage, but the American in our district is the mechanic. Dur- 
ing the war you could not get American labor. It was foreign labor 
that you got, and a good deal of it was Mexican and Portugese. 

Senator Simmons. Taking the whole steel industry, could you give 
the committee an idea of what per cent of common labor is foreign 
labor ? 

Mr. Buck. No, sir; I do not believe I could answer that. I do not 
know that I have seen any statistics. 

Mr. Topping. It runs about 70 per cent. Senator. That is based 
on a poll taken during the war which I happened to be interested in. 
That is approximately a correct statement lor the whole industry. 

Senator La Follette. And for normal times? 

Mr. Topping. The same condition. It is practically unchanged. 

Senator La Follette. How" was it before the war? 

Mr. Topping. I do not know. We had no poll at that time. We 
took a poll during the war for a purpose. I do not think there has 
been any change since the war to any material extent. I think that 
would be an approximately correct statement to-day. 

Mr. Buck. 1 nave in my plea made a request for no duty on fluor- 
spar. We have always hi/as our source 2f material the ^-product 
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from the lead mines of Great Britain. It is a by-product and we have 
used it for years. 

Senator Simmons. We had a gentleman here the other day urging 
very strenuously a pretty good duty on fluorspar. 

Mr. Buck. T&e only reason I have to offer for that, Senator, is that 
we are geographically not well located to the sources of fluorspar 
which exist in Kentucky and Illinois, and we have a higher transpor- 
tation charge and have always had a high transportation charge to 
the Atlantic coast. It does not interfere with the general fluorspar 

business 

vSenator Simmons. He was an American and a producer, and he 
wanted protection. You are an American and a. consumer of that 
product, and you think it ought not to be protected. 
Mr. Buck. We are not objecting to a nominal protection. 
Senator Simmons. I thought you said you thought it ought liot to 
be protected. 

Mr. Buck. We are rather objecting. Senator, to anj^thing that will 
add to the cost of our steel. We are trying to get back, as Ve think 
the country is, to ''normalcy.^' This is one oi the increments that 
are interfering with our business. Anything that adds to the cost of 

steel 

Senator Simmons. Why should you think that you are more enti- 
tled to protection than the man who came here last week, a producer, 
and asked protection on what he was interested in ? That is unfin-^ 
ished product. 

Mr. Buck. Only because we do not think there ought to be a 
geographical penalty put upon the consumer resulting in the preven- 
tion of the use of the commodity. 

Senator Simmons. I thought the whole argument was, with the 
geographical location of the mines in the Unitea States or the industry 
m the United States, there was no reason why one man should be 
given protection in one section of the country and another man pro- 
ducing the same thing should not have any protection in another 
section of the country. 

Mr. Buck. Irrespective of where the source of the material 
might be ? 
Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Topping. May I interject something else at this point? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. It seems to me this witness ought to take care 
of himself. 
The Chairman. They are all together, as I understand it. 
Senator La Follette. There is no question about that. 
Mr. Topping. Inasmuch as I appeared before the committee on 
August 5 and filed a protest against fluorspar as well as magnesite, 
and being interested as a group, the reply comes to my mind that 
answers your question rather more clearly, I thought, than Mr. 
Buck's statement, and I would like to make it if the committee will 
indulge me. 
Senator Simmons. I have no objection. 

Mr. Topping. He is not asking for free trade on fluorspar. He is 
asking for the same treatment as to fluorspar that you accord him 
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under the present law, or under the proposed law, on limestone and 
all other fluxes that he mmes himself. 

vSenator wSimmons. If he is not asking for it I am badly mistaken. 

Mr. Topping. We are asking because we have free trade on coal. 
Coal is on the free list, and we have had limestone on the free list. 
Fluorspar is nothing more than a limestone in another form. Why 
should you protect fluorspar and not protect limestone? We do 
not want it. We want free raw materials. We want free raw mate- 
rials that we produce ourselves, our iron ore and coal and limestone. 

Senator Simmons. The point of my inquirv was, w^hy should not 
the man who produces free raw material not tave protection against 
his foreign competitor just to the same extent as you have ? 

Mr. Topping. We object to your giving preferential treatment to a 
fluorspar man when you do not give us preferential treatment on our 
limestone. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose we give protection to all of the pro- 
ducers of raw materials. Do you object to that? 

Mr. Topping. Those crude products do not need protection. 

vSenator Simmons. That is the point. You say they do not need 

Erotection, but they say they* do. These fluorspar men have been 
ere and these graphite men have been here. Tney make the same 
argument. You come here and say they ought not to have pro- 
tection. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Buck, if you will conclude. 

Mr. Buck. I would like to add magnesite to the list of raw materials 
that should be permitted to come into the country free. There is a 
duty of $15 a ton proposed in this bill on magnesite. 

Magnesite, prior to 1914, was produced and shipped into this 
country at $15 a ton. We have magnesite in the State of Washing- 
ton. The cost of transportation of Washington magnesite to the 
eastern steel industrv is practically $15 a ton. We believe that we 
should not be forcecT to double the cost of this refractory which is 
used for the bottoms and for the linings of furnaces, because it will 
drive the steel maker to using an inferior product in the east, that is, 
dolomite, which does not satisfactorily serve this purpose and is not 
economical. 

That is all that I have to submit to the committee. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to ask a question or two. 
Mr. Buck, you stated that you were reduced to about 20 per cent of 
your normal emplojrment oi labor ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. To what do you attribute that reduction in 
labor and, consequently, in the production of steel? . 

Mr. Buck. We naturally do not have a market for our products. 
We think that transportation is an important element that has added 
to the cost of these products. I do not know of any better way to 
tell you about the influence of transportation on plants located as 
we are, in the East, than to tell you that the cost of assembhng the 
raw materials to make a ton of pig iron is as great as the cost of the 
pig iron was in 1914 — $12 to $14 a ton is the cost of assembling our 
ores, coal, and limestone to make a ton of pig iron. That naturally 
has increased the cost of the basic elements that go into steel making 
very greatly. Another element which is important is the one whicE 
Mr. Topping referred to, and that is the erectors, the contractors 
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who were consumers of this steel, have not brought down their wages. 
It is not at all unusual to see a dollar an hour being paid to the steel 
erector. 

Senator La Follette. Has your company refused to sell to some 
of these fabricators where they employ union labor ? 

Mr. Buck. I do not think so, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Did not your Mr. Grace so testify before 
the Lockwood committee in New York City? 

Mr. Buck. I do not know just what Mr. Grace testified to. I was 
not present. I do not know what his speech was. I do not thiiik 
we refused to sell to anybody. That is the knowledge that I have. 

Senator La Follette. I had some recollection of having seen such 
a report of his testimony. 

Mr. Buck. There is a great deal of gossip in the papers always, 
and always exaggerations of that character made. 

Senator La Follette. It attracted a good deal of attention at the 
time, as I remember it. 

Mr. Buck. I do not think we could afford not to sell steel generally. 
We are too much interested in disposing of our steel 

The Chairman. Is there anything further? 

Senator La Follette. The 42-cent rate for common labor which 
you were paying was for what year or what years ? 

Mr. Buck. I should say, 1919 and 1920, up until the beginning of 
this year. It may have been two or three years. Senator. 

Senator La Follette. What was the price paid per hour for that 
labor, say, back in 1910 and 1911 and 1912, and along there? 

Mr. Buck. I think, in 1912, about 18 cents. 

Senator La Follette. It ran along about the same rate for a 
good many years ? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, sir; 15 to 16 cents was the rate of labor for a 
number of years. 

Senator La Follette. That is all, I think. 

(The witness submitted a brief, which is here printed in full, as 

follows:) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethelherriy Pa.^ August 16 y 1921* 
Committee on Finance, 

United States Senate^ Washington^ D. C. . 

Gentlemen: The following is a brief subfiaitted by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
regarding certain schedules in tarifiF bill, H. R. 7456: 

GENERAL. 

We believe the proposed duties on finished steel products in the metal schedule 
to be fair and equitable to the steel industry in general provided the American valua- 
tion plan is accepted. It is only certain raw materials and certain alloys that are 
practically raw materials that we wish to call to your attention. We believe these 
products should be on the free list: 

Ferro-alloys: These are alloys of iron and certain other elements. They are used 
in the manufacture of certain high-grade steel to give qualities of hardness, tough- 
ness, etc. Some of the more important ones are ferromanganese (discussed sepa- 
rately under manganese ore), ferrochromium, ferro tungsten, ferrovanadium, ferro- 
silicon, etc. Nickel and nickel alloys (par. 385) can be added to the list as their 
uses are the same. 

We would recommend that only nominal duties be put on these materials and that 
the ores from which these materials are made be put on the free list. Our reasons 
for these requests are: 

1. Ferro-alloys are essentially raw materials, being the first product resulting from 
the smelting of the various ores, this generally being done in the electric furnace. 
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2. The ores of most of the metals in this group do not exist in the United States in 
commercial quantities. As to this feature reference may be made to some of these 
elements in detail. 

Chromium: Only low-grade chromium ores exist in the United States. These occur 
in California, and their use in the steel industry is practically prohibitive on account 
of their leanness and their cost when the freight on waste matter in the ores is con- 
sidered. No rich chrome ores were developed during the exceedingly high war 
prices. The deposits in California are too low grade to be of importance in peace 
times but would form a valuable emergency reserve in time of war. 

Tungsten: The case of tungsten is much like that of chromium. In using up our 
tungsten reserves we are consuming a relatively low-grade reserve of very moderate 
tonnage in competition with rich ores of very large tonnage that occur in Peru, China, 
the Malay States, etc. 

Nickel: No nickel deposits exist in the United States, and a high duty on the 
crude forms of nickel (metallic nickel and nickel alloys) is a hardship on the steel 
industry. 

' Mangane3e ore and lerromanganese (par. 302V. Manganese is absolutely essential 
in the steel industry, and about 17 pounds of manganese are used for every ton of steel 
produced. This importance makes the subject worthy of special mention. We are 
not in favor of a duty on manganese ores, but do not object to a duty on ferromanganeee 
for the following reasons: 

1. Experience has shown that even under the inducements of very high prices 
the United States is entirely unable to supply its needs of manganese ore. Our 
deposits are of low grade and are so scattered as to be of little importance to the 
American steel industry. These facts have been brought out in so many investiga- 
tions that they do not need repetition here . About all that can be said as to American 
deposits is that they would form a small emergency reserve in case foreign supplies 
should be shut off by a future war. 

2. Putting manganese ore on the free list and imposing a nominal duty on ferro- 
manganese would tend to increase the importation oi the crude ore and would al'DW 
any steel company to buy its ores abroad and make its ferromanganese in the United 
States. 

3. Foreign manganese ores exist in great abundance in Brazil, Turkey, and India. 
A duty on manganese ore will certainly tend to make Germany, and more especially 
England, the principal ferromanganese producing countries. They did en]oy this 
business before the war and a great part of our ferromanganese was bought from 
England. Thus, in the years 1908-1914, inclusive, we imported more ferromanganese 
than we made^40,000 tons imported as against 610,000 made in the United States. 

4. The exports of manganese ore frqm the countries mentioned above form an 
important part of their commerce. This is especially true of Brazil, which country 
is the most naturtJ source of manganese ore for the United States. It would seem 
entirely possible that in case manganese ore is made to pay a high duty some of the 
preferential agreements which the United States now enjoys may be abrogated by 
the countries interested. This would certainly be to the disadvantage of our foreign 
trade. 

5. Geographically the United States is as well located for ferromanganese manufac- 
ture as any country in the ^ orld. Ferromanganese is not made in any of the countries 
producing large quantities of manganese ore. Like iron ore, manganese ore invariably 
goes to a location possessing good coking coal where it is smelted into ferromanganese. 

Inducements should be made in this tariff for the manufacture of ferromanganese 
in this country. This can be done by admitting the ores free of duty and by putting 
a nominal duty on ferromanganese. In this way we will offset the advantage Europe 
now has in the matter of ocean transport on ores from India, Turkey, and Brazil to 
European points. 

6. England in normal times enjoys a distinct advantage in ferromanganese pro- 
duction over the United States. The reasons for this are summarized in Tariff Infor- 
mation Surveys on the ferro-alloy industries (U. S. Tariff Commission, 1921, p. 69). 
Any tariff on manganese ore will increase this advantage. 

Fluorspar (Par. 207): Fluorspar is an essential material in the steel industry, being 
the only satisfactory flux for open-hearth furnaces. For many years a considerable 
part of our requirements has been imported, mostly from England. 

The tariff on fluorspar will be a distinct hardship on eastern steel manufacturers on 
account of the high freight rates applying from Kentucky and Illinois. We believe 
the reserves in those States to be ample, but also believe that steel plants located in 
the East will be at a-distinct disadvantage as compared with Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
The freight rates at present are as follows: From Kentucky-Illinois, field to Chicago, 
$3.60; from Kentucky-IUinois, field to Pittsburgh, $5.60; and from Kentucky-Illinois, 
field to Bethlehem, $8. 
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It is to be noted that the American fluorspar industry ^11 apparently flourish 
without tariff protection. So many new uses are being developed for high-grade 
epar that the industry has greatly expanded in recent years. Thus, while the price 
of fepar in 1920 was four times that of 1890, production was about 18 times the produc- 
tion for 1890. This development occurred while fluorspar was on the free list or while 
it had only a nominal duty of $1.50 per ton. 

Magnesite (Par. 47) and magnesite brick (Par. 201): Magnesite is an important 
refractory used extensively in the steel industry for lining open-hearth and other 
furnaces. It is subjected to a dead-biu*ning process before use and is then called 
dead-burned grain magnesite. A laii^e amount is used in this form and a large amount 
is also used in the form of brick jnade from this material. 

The only substitute is a very pure dolomite, which while cheaper, is not as satis- 
factory as magnesite. 

The best magnesite for refractory purposes occurs in Austria and the magnesite 
industry of the United States has practically been built up on importations from 
that country. As indicating this development the imports of dead-burned magnesite 
were 30,000 tons in 1904 and increased to 150,000 tons in 1914. 

Development of domestic magnesite has been recent and only one property located 
in Washington is known that can supply an important tonnage. Calif omia also is a 
producer , but the quality of the product is such that it is not well adapted to refractory 
use. In 1920 CaUfomia produced 82,000 tons and Washington 222,000 tons. 

We are not in favor of, the imposition of a duty on magnesite for the following reasons: 

1. An important magnesite brick industry has been built up in the East, depending 
entirely on Austrian magnesite. This industry comprises many brick plants located 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland and well adapted to serve the steel industry. 

2. Geographically, the Washington deposit is such that it will always furnish a 
product delivered to Eastern steel plants at prohibitive prices. This is due to the 
nigh freight costs which will necessarily be charged. 

3. The Washington producer does not need protection to insure prosperity. The 
fact that the Washington production increased from 715 tons in 1916 to 222,000 tons 
in 1920 with magnesite on the free list is sufficient proof of the above statement. 

4. A heavy duty on magnesite will certainly tend to force steel makers to use 
df^lomite as a refractory and the use of magnesite will tend to decrease. 

FerrosiUcon: Ferrosilicon is mentioned especially as showing the very high duties 
proposed on some of the ferro-alloys. At present the price of a domestic 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon if $60 per gross ton at Ohio points. A 50 per cent ferrosilicon means that 
it contains 50 per cent of silicon, therefore, a gross ton contains 1,120 pounds. The 
duty proposed in the bill is 2J cents per pound of silicon or for this grade, a duty of 
|28 per ton is proposed. This is nearly 50 per cent of the present selling price. 

The materials entering into ferrosilicon are iron and silica which are both abundant 
in all parts of the world. While a moderate duty might be advisable, we believe one 
that approximates 50 per cent of the selling price is excessive. 
The above is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
C. A. Buck, Vice President, 

The Chairman. Mr. A. C. Dinkey is present, representing the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 

STATEMENT OF A. C. DINKET, PRESIDENT OF THE MID- 
VALE STEEL & ORDNANCE CO., 14 WALL STREET, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dinkey, will you proceed to address the 
committee ? 

Mr. Dinkey. I want to address the committee on manganese and 
manganese ore. 

Senator La Follette. What are your initials ? 

Mr. Dinkey. A. C. 

Senator La Follette. And your post office address ? 

Mr. Dinkey. No. 14 Wall Street, New York. 

Senator La Follette. And your official relation to the Midvale 
company ? 
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Mr. Dinkey. President. 

Senator La Follette. How long have you been president of that 
company, Mr. Dinkey? 

Mr. Dinkey. Not quite six years. 

The Chairman. You have been associated with the company- 
how long ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Since it was formed, about six years. 

The Chairman. And prior to that — — 

Mr. Dinkey. I was with the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The Chairman. You have been all your life in the steel business ? 
That is the point I want to bring out. You are an expert and are 
thoroughly familiar with it ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Thirteen years president of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
and before that I was its manager. 

Senator La Follette. How long were you president of the Car- 
negie company ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Thirteen years. 

Senator La Follette. You passed from the presidency of that 
company to the presidency of this company? 

Mr. Dinkey. To the presidency of the Midvale company. 

Senator La Follette. So that accoimts for about 20 years of 
your life ? 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the steel business? 

Mr. Dinkey. About 30 years. I started at the Homestead Steel 
Works, in minor positions, through the Homestead Steel Works to 
manager of the works, and then president of the company. 

The Chairman. You worked yourself up to the head of the coni^ 
panv by a knowledge of the industry? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. The outstanding facts with respect to 
manganese ore and ferromanganese are that its use is absolutely 
necessary in the production of steel. You can make no steel without 
manganese. There are only three districts in the world with deposits 
of sufficient size to support the production of ore on anything like 
the scale commensurate with the needs of the industry, and these 
three places are India, Russia, and Brazil. Why the Lord put it 
so far from the iron I do not know. 

The Chairman. There was not room enough for everything. 

Mr. Dinkey. Within the borders of the United States no prospect 
has been found, even under the spur of war necessity, which it is 
reasonable to suppose will support a mining operation on an economic 
basis either as to quantity, (juality, or cost. 

That ore from India, Russia, and Brazil can be laid down at Atlantic 
ports for about $12 per ton. Approximately this sum must be paid 
for railway freight alone from such small manganese ore mines as 
there are in the United States to the chief domestic consuming point 
of such ore. 

That the foreign steel industry — that is, England, Germany, France, 
and Belgium — m'aws its supply of manganese ore from these same 
far-off fields, the costs to them being about the same as to steel pro- 
ducers in the United States. 

The present House bill would add about 30 cents per ton to the cost 
of all steel ingots produced in the United States. The folly of doing 
this while expecting the neutral markets of the world to absorb from 
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15 to 20 per cent of the finished steel output of this country, on a 
competitive basis, is apparent. 

Senator La Follette. You export about 15 to 20 per cent of 
your product ? 

Mr. Dinkey. We have exported as much as 15 per cent. At 
the present time we are exporting very little. 

Senator Simmons. When you say ^'we have'' you refer to the 
industry at lai^e ? 

Mr. iJiNKEY. No; I am speaking of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., but we are one of the group that organized under the Webb bill 
so as to get an exporting house that would have some strength and 
power and suflBcient funds to establish themselves. 

Senator Simmons. And that group exports from 15 to 20 per cent? 

Mr. Dinkey. Ten per cent, the whole ^oup. 

Senator Simmons. What was it you said about 15 to 20 per cent? 

Mr. Dinkey. We expect the steel industry to export 10 to 20 
per cent now, ' 

Senator Simmons. Not that it has been doing it ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Not that it has been done. They have exported 
nearly 15 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. How much are you exporting now? 

Mr. Dinkey. I should say it might be 5 or 6 per cent. 

The Chaibman. That is dependent on political and other matters 
settUng down in other countries ? 

Mr. Dinkey. In other countries. We now have a sales organiza- 
tion which is planted in every neutral market in the world seeking 
all kinds of orders, just as they seek here, glad to accept the small 
ones, which are handled on a different basis from the large ones. 

We have a collecting organization that has been put together at 
great expense, and they are doing some business even under the 
stress of conditions as they exist to-day. 

Senator Simmons. Do you make your own f erromanganese ? 

Mr. Dinkey. We are making it now. We were forced to it during 
the war. 

Senator Simmons. How many big concerns in that group make 
their own f erromanganese ? 

Mr. Dinkey. The Bethleham Steel Co. and ourselves I think are 
the only two independents. I think Jones & Laughhn have made 
it at some time. 

Senator Simmons. And the United States Steel Corporation ? 

Mr. Dinkey. The United States Steel Corporation has always 
made it for about 20 years, perhaps longer. 

The United States Steel Cforporation would be less disadvantaged 
than all the other steel producers in this country. The Steel Cor- 
poration makes its own ferromanganese almost entirely out of 
imported manganese ore. All other domestic steel producers gener- 
ally buy their ferromanganese, either because they do not use ferro- 
manganese in sufficient quantities to justify a blast furnace opera- 
tion, or because they do not have the necessary facilities. 

The much higher duty proposed for ferromanganese than for 
manganese ore would have this effect : 

Every ton of ferromanganese used by the Steel Corporation would 
cost it, in duties, $23.65 per ton. All other domestic steel producers 
would pay $39.42 per ton in duty; that is, the duty on ferroman- 
ganese. 
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There is a difference of about $16. We ask for free ore and a 
compensating duty on ferromanganese, something similar to the 
compensating duty you have on pig iron, and suggest $2.50 per ton. 

Senator Simmons. You say you ask for free ore and a compensating 
duty on ferromanganese. A compensating duty for what, if you 
have free ore ? 

Mr. Dinkey. It is to compensate the maker of ferromanganese in 
this country as against a maker in England about the same sum of 
money as represents the diflference in labor cost here and in England. 
That IS what I mean by compensating. 

Senator Smoot. On the same basis as iron ? 

Mr. Dinkey. On the same basis as iron. 

Senator Smoot. Can you teU me what success they are making in 
producing manganese in Cuba ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. In the early days of manganese produc- 
tion, our first source of supply nearby was Virginia. That was 
' practically exhausted. There is nothing left there except small 
deposits pretty widely scattered. 

Senator Smoot. Pockets ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. The next near at hand supply was Cuba, 
and that has been running almost ever since, and there are still some 
deposits that are workable in Cuba. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
draw a good deal of their supply from Cuba. 

Senator Smoot. About one-twentieth of the importations come 
from Cuba, and I was wondering whether they were going to increase 
or decrease. 

Mr. Dinkey. I think they will continuously decrease. I think 
the quantity that is there is pretty well known and its location for 
cheap production is pretty well known. Are there any more ques- 
tions on manganese ? 

[No response.] 

Just a lew general remarks about the situation of our industry. 

We normaUy, based on our natural capacity to manufacture, 
employ about 40,000 men. 

Senator Simmons. I want to ask a question or two. 
* The Chairman. I would like Mr. Dinkey to continue his statement 
about the situation of the industry before he is interrupted. It is a 
very important point. 

Mr. Dinkey. We did employ about 40,000 men. To-dajr we are 
running about 11,000. The conditions, as you can easily imagine, 
are very distressing at nearly all points. This company owns one of 
the most favorably situated ore mines in Minnesota. You probably 
all know the name of it. It is the Mahoning mine. Since the Ma- 
honing mine started to ship it has never failed to ship except this year. 
She has shipped this year about 360,000 tons. Our normal output 
is about two and a hau to three million. The mine is doing nothmg. 

We have a very valuable mine in Michigan known as the Penn at 
Vulcan. That has shipped not a poimd this year and will ship none. 

Senator Simmons. You are referring to ore? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Calder. What has it shipped before ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Three hundred and fifty thousand tons. It is a deep 
mine. 
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The Chairman. It employs about 700 men, and they h^ve all been 
out of work this year and will continue out of work so far as that mine 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Except that that mine we are treating a little differ- 
ently. It is running under slow production and piling the ore. The 
reason to move us m that direction is that it is an isolated district. 
The men have no place to go. There is no other industry there. It 
is on a bleak range in the northern peninsula of Michigan; and rather 
than throw the organization away — ^because they would have to go 
away — we are running just as slowly as we know how and piling the ore . 

Senator Smoot. Giving them enough to eat ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. What were you paying common labor by 
the hour at the high point during the war ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Forty-two cents. 

Senator La Follette. The same as the other companies ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. They are generally alike. 

Senator La Follette. What are you paying now? 

Mr. Dinkey. Twenty-five cents. That rate went into effect in the 
middle of August, the 15th of August. 

Senator La Follette. What were you paying before the war? 

Mr. Dinkey. Depending upon how far you go back. Right near 
the war it was about 20 cents. 

Senator La Follette. Back of that? 

Mr. Dinkey. Before we got into the war, when the war was started, 
about 20 cents. Before that, 17^ cents. 

Senator La Follette. How long had it stood at 17^ cents ? 

Mr. Dinkey. $1.75 was the common rate for four or five years, and 
then it moved to $2 and that was the common rate for three or four 
years. 

Senator La Follette. For example, what were you paying about 
the time you took the presidency of the Carnegie Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Dinkey. $1.20. 

Senator La Follette. That would be per hour? 

Mr. Dinkey. Twelve cents per hour. 

The Chairman. That was 20 years ago ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Twenty years ago. 

Senator La Follette. How long did the wages continue at that 
figure? 

Mr. Dinkey. They moved up very slowly, 12^, 15, 16^, 17 

Senator La Follette. Until you got within a few years of the 
war? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And then they were about 17 for five or six 
years along in there ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And then when the European war came 
on, but before^we went in, they had moved up to about 20 cents ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir; and in the height of it, after we got in, they 
went to about 42 cents. 

Senator La Follette. I suppose when we take the wage of the 
common labor all the other wages are relative to that, are fhev not ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. In ordinary steel work, if you will state 
the common labor rate I can nearly reproduce the whole scale for 
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vou, including mechanics and steel workers and handy men. It goes 
by gradations all the way through the works. 

Senator La Follette. Will you'furnish a table that will show to 
the committee the scale of wages paid in the different departments ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir; I shall be glad to do that. It is hard to 
interpret, because it is on a tonnage basis. Suppose I put it in 
earnings ? 

Senator La Follette. Per month or per hour. Earnings per 
hour would probably be better; and give the number of hours of work 
per day. 

Senator Simmons. You own mines and mine your own ore ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir; one of the largest, a splendid mine 

Senator Simmons. You do not think there ought to be any protec- 
tion on ore. You do not buy any ore. You have a mine out of 
which you get your ore ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And you do not think you need any protection. 
You do not sell any ore, do you ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Only incidentally. We do not offer ore for sale. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose you did not own that mine and some- 
body else owned it who nad no factory. He would have to sell that 
ore in competition with this ore whicn you said came in here in large 
quantities from India, Brazil and Russia, would he not ? 

Mr. Dinkeyi That is what he would. 

Senator Simmons. He employs common labor just as you do, does 
he not ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes; but he has not 

Senator Simmons. Why do you think you ought to have protection 
against that sort of labor, when the man who owns this mine but has 
no factory as you have, who is not a manufacturer as you are, should 
have no protection as to his labor? 

Mr. Dinkey. I want to go back and have you realize that what I 
said in the beginning is the real state of facts. That manganese 
ore— ^ — 

Senator Simmons. I want you to get down to this point. You are 
asking protection in the interests of American labor. 

Mr. Dinkey. I am holding it to manganese ore. Let us discuss it 
from that standpoint. 

Senator Simmons. There are some people in this country that are 
producing manganese ore that do not own a factory and consume 
their own ore as you do. They sell it. They employ American labor, 
just as you employ American labor. If your proposition carries with 
this committee, will they not be unprotectea as against this cheap 
India labor that you spoke of a little while ago ? 

Mr. Dinkey. "You have got to go back to this. Whether I am 
telling the truth or not you can very quickly determine. 

Senator Simmons. I am not doubting that you are telUng the truth, 
but you are not recognizing the principle that you invoke in behalf 
of your labor. 

Mr. Dinkey. A principle can not be appUed to a thing that is . 
impracticable. There are no manganese deposits in the United 
States commensurate with the needs of manganese ore. There are 
none. 

Senator Simmons. There are some that are being worked by people 
who do not own factories. 
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Mr. Dinkey. Not at all. The ore does not exist. How are you 
going to apply a principle to a thing of that kind ? 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean to say that there is nobody in this 
country producing manganese ore that does not himself manufacture 
that ore ? 

Mr. Dinkey. No. No one is producing ore except an incidental 
carload or two. There is no one producing ore and manufacturing 
manganese in any relation at all to the industry; none. 

Senator Simmons. I would like very much, then, for you to give 
me the amount of manganese ore that is produced in this country by 
persons that do not manufacture that ore into manganese. 

Mr. Dinkey. There is practically none. 

Senator Simmons. You state that there is none? 

Mr. Dinkey. Practically none. 

Senator Simmons. Very well. 

Mr. Dinkey. Just a minute. There is a map in the back of this 
book 

The Chairman. Are you going to have this book printed ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir; I am going to submit it. Here [indicating 
is where the manganese is promicea, and there [indicating] is where 
it is used. There is nobody making ferromanganese. They tried it 
in Montana, and, of course, they quit it. Their freight rate is $12.60 
to Pittsburgh. ^ 

Senator Simmons. I understand you to mean that the steel manu- 
facturers, or rather the big steel manufacturers, have practically 
bought lip all the manganese ore mines in this country ? 

]VIr. Dinkey. There is no big steel manufacturer that owns one of 
these mines. 

Senator Simmons. I thought you said you owned one of these 
mines. 

Mr. Dinkey. I am talking about iron ore. 

Senator Simmons. I am talking about manganese. I thought you 
said you produced it from your own mines. 

Mr. Dinkey. Oh, *no. I was talking about iron ore when I spoke 
about the big Mahoning mine. 

Senator Walsh. To what extent has your business depreciated due 
to importations in recent months ? You say it is in very bad shape 
and its mines are closed up. 

Mr. Dinkey. Oh, yes. 

Senator Walsh. To what extent ? 

Mr. Dinkey. There are almost no importations. 

Senator Walsh. It is due entirely to world conditions ? 

Mr. Dinkey. To world conditions; certainly. 

Senator Walsh. There is no demand for goods and very limited 
purchasing power on the part of the people ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir. They are conditions that I can not analyze 
completely, even to myself. 

Senator Walsh. So the present conditions in your trade, at least, 
could not be traceable to importations of commodities which are 
produced 

Mr. Dinkey. No, sir. We have before us some threatened impor- 
tations, but they have nothing to do with the business conditions. 

Senator Simmons. You do not own your manganese ore, then ? 

Mr. DlNKEY. No, sir. We do not own any manganese ore, and 
no big steel concern owns any of this manganese ore. 
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Senator Simmons. Does not the United States Steel Corporation 
own its manganese ore ? 

Mr. Dinkey. It owns foreign deposits in Brazil. 

Senator Simmons. But owns none in this country ? 

Mr. Dinkey. No, sir. They might own some incidentally, but I 
am sure they are not operating. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Dinkey. Nothing else. 

(A copy of the brief referred to by the witness was submitted by 
him to each member of the committee.) 

The Chairman. The committee will hear Mr. W. L. King, repre- 
stoting Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

STATEMENT OF W. I. KING, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE JONES 
& lAUGHLIN STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Senator La Follette. What is your address ? 

Mr. King. Pittsburgh. . 

Senator La Follette. Is that all the address I need in order to 
communicate with you ? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; just Pittsburgh. 

Senator Walsh. Steel men are oetter known than you think, 
Senator. 

Senator La Follette. I suppose so. 

Mr. King. In order to conserve the time of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I have prepared a small, concise statement which I think 
I had better read at this time. [Reading:] 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co^, for whom I address ypu, are large manufacturers of 
steel products in many forms, the more important of which are steel bars, structural 
shapes, plates, wire products, pipe, tubes, and tin plate, and are, thterefore, vitally 
interested in securing aldequate protection in the proposed new tariff not only for the 
steel industry and its worlanen but for all other American products which can be pro- 
duced in Europe and elsewhere more cheaply. 

In the main, we agree with the general statement of Mr. John A. Topping on both 
finished and raw materials. On a comparative basis of labor and other costs here and 
abroad, the duties on common steel products fixed in House bill 7456 are inadequate, 
but we appreciate that changes must occur as the world progresses towards normalcy, 
and that the tariff should anticipate these changes. Knowing the difficulty in securing 
accurate information as to foreign labor costs, efficiency and other conditions, and the 
uncertainty of the future, we are not able, even if disposed, to dispute your prognosis 
of the future as it may appear in this bill. 

The chief elements of cost to the American manufacturer is the increased charge 
for transportation. Generally speaking, it has more than doubled since the tariff of 
1909; but you will, perhaps, better understand the effect on our costs by the specific 
statement that the cost of assembling the raw material per ton of steel in Pittsburgh, 
and shipping the steel to New York, where we muqt meet foreign competition, is 
$10 per ton more than before the war. This is a cost which we can not control but are, 
of course, hopeful of relief, and it can not come too soon for the general good. 

Our appearance here is not to criticize, but to call attention to the classification of 
two, or perhaps three, of the flniefced steel products which has been handed down 
from previous tariffs, and which we believe can be greatly improved with but slight 
increase in the duties. 

In fixing the duty on steel bars in the House bill under discussion, paragraph 304, 
their importance and probability of importation have not been recognized, uirgely, 
I think, because they are classed with about 17 other articles or products having no 
relation in cost or importance, ranging from steel ingots, die blocks, and gun-barrel 
molds to certain alloys. This same classification appears in previous tariff bills, but 
it covers too much to cover it well. The lower-priced brackets are too low for bars, 
but possibly entirely adequate for the other articles, and the higher-priced brackets 
entirely unnecessary for bars. As to the importance of steel bars, the tonnage is 
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greater than any other single steel product, and the selling price is lower than any 
other steel product. They are likely to be imported, not only because of their general 
use, but because they are not usually subject to chemical or physical specifications; 
can be easily transported in vessels, and more readily sold because of their wide 
market. Certainly they are important enough to have a separate paragraph in the 
tariff bill and I hope this suggestion will appeal to you. 

If the American- valuation plan is retained, it is not likely that' any steel bars will 
be imported under the first or lowest bracket in paragraph 304, namely, when valued 
not over 1 cent per pound, two-tenths of a cent per pound duty; but in the second 
bracket, reading ''valued above 1 cent per pouna and not above IJ cents per pound, 
three-tenths of a cent per pound," imports are entirely possible, and woufd result in 
the reduction of Americanlabor to a point below the accepted standard of living condi- 
tions and comfort, which we earnestly hope will never become necessary. I would 
therefore recommend for your consideration a change in the classification, and slight 
increase in the duty on common merchant steel bars to read as follows: 

' * Valued not over 1 cent per pound , three-tenths of a cent per pound duty. Valued 
over 1 cent and not over 1 J cents per pound, four-tenths of a cent per pound duty. 
Valued over 1} cent per pound to 2} cents per pound, five-tenths of a cent per pound 
duty," 

Beams, channels, angles, etc., commonly known as structural material, in para- 
graph 312 of House bill 7456, are made dutiable at a flat rate of seven-twentieths of a 
cent per pound. Structural material is a lar^e and important tonnage but not as 
likely to be imported as bars, because of the rigid specifications as to quaUty, lengths, 
etc., necessary for large buildings, but based on competitive costs here and abroad, 
both present and prospective, the dutj^ of seven-twentieths of a cent per pound flat 
is not adequate. In some previous tariffs structural materials carried a sliding scale 
based on the price, and there is not logical reason now why they should not carry a 
sliding scale such as I have suggested for steel bars, but if your committee decides in 
favor of a flat duty I suggest that it be increased one-twentieth of a cent per pound over 
paragraph 312, making the duty four-tenths of a cent per pound. 

I do not know whether anyone has been designated to speak to you on steel plates, 
but the duties specified in paragraph 307 is, in our opinion, fairly adequate, viz, 
seven-twentieths, four-tenths, and five-tenths of a cent per pound. The sliding scale 
protects manufacturers from foreign competition on a low market but gives the 
Government higher revenue on a strong inarket and would seem to be a principle 
fair alike to the American industries and the Government. Any increases I have 
asked or suggested are based on the adoption of the American- valuation plan in the 
new tariff bill. 

Would you allow me, Mr. Chairman, to speak a word on the raw 
materials ? 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. King. It was not assigned to me, but I thought I ought to 
say something about it. 

In closing, I beg vour indulgence for a few words regarding raw 
materials as specified in the House bill under discussion. 

The rates on raw material are beyond reason, and, beside adding 
materially to the cost of domestic consumers, will have a most serious 
effect on our foreign trade. The framers of this bill on raw materials 
doubtless had in mind the desirability of increased revenue for the 
Government; but, in my opinion, it would be poor business policy for 
the Government to exact a few hundred thousand dollars at the customs 
in exchange for many millions of dollars of foreign trade, on which 
the Government would receive taxes on its manufacture and trans- 
portation. The encouragement of steel exports is hardly less impor- 
tant than home protection under present and prospective conditions. 
The excess war-made tonnage can not be disposed of at home, and 
the duties fixed in the House bill will undoubtedly prevent the free 
flow of exports. We are informed that foreign Governments, 
especially Germany, are fully alive to the importance of their export 
trade, and are malang concessions in freight and taxes to their manu- 
facturers, and it is our hope that, in the tariff under discussion, no 
handicap will be placed upon us. 
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Thanking you for this opportunity, and assuring you of my desire 
to give any further information possible, I submit tms paper for your 
consideration. 

The Chairman. Mr. King, how many men does the Jones & 
Laughlin Co. employ in normal times ? 

Mr. King. Normally about 25,000 to 26,000. 

The Chairman. Is there any objection to stating how many you 
are employing now ? 

Mr. King, rfot at all. We are running about 25 per cent. I 
would say we have between five and six thousand men. 

Senator Walsh. That condition is due to the general depression 
throughout the world in business, is it not ? 

Mr. King. Ohi, yes. 

Senator Walsh. It is not due to the market being flooded, with 
imports ? 

Mr. King. Not at all; no. I do not believe that very much 
foreign steel has come in, not a material quantity. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions to be addressed to 
Mr. Bong? 

Senator La Follette. I am going to address you by mail request 
ing some information, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. I shall be very glad to give you anything I can. 

STATEMENT OF S. P. KERR, REPRESENTING THE SH^ARON 

STEEL HOOP CO., SHARON, PA. 

The Chairman. You reside in Sharon ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And represent the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. % 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you state to the committee your views ? 

Mr. Kerr. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to address the committee par- 
ticularly in reference to paragraphs 313 and 314 of House bill 7456. 

We are one of the small manufacturers of steel and make prin- 
cipally pig-iron billets, blooms, sheet bars, sheets, plates, hoops, 
bands, and strips. 

The paragraphs that I wish to speak to particularly aflfect hoops, 
bands, and strips, and cotton ties, which are a product of hoop steel, 
of which we have in past years made a great many. 

I think it would be in tne economy of time for me to read a very 
short statement that I have prepared in connection with the subject. 

I would call your attention to the inconsistencies of paragraph 
313 and of its inadequacy as a protective measure. 

Hoops, bands, and strips are rolled from billets and slabs and are 
commonly rolled, in this country, up to 16 inches in width as a 
result of developments in the last few years of wide strip mills. 
There are several mills that roll up to 18 inches in width. I think, 
therefore, that hoops, bands, and strips should be described to be 
steel in coils, scrolls, or cut to lengths 16 inches in width and narrower. 
Before the advent of these wide strip mills 8 inches probably cov- 
ered fairly well the production of this class of steel in this country, 
but, with the development of the automotive industry a much 
wider strip was reauired and the industry has met that require- 
ment by tne expenditure of large sums of money in permanent in- 
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vestments in highly specialized mills capable of roUins:, as above 
stated, up to 18 inches in width. Our own company rolls regularly 
up to 15 inches in width and down to three-eighths inch wide. We 
roll in the narrower widths as thin as 23 gauge or 0.025 of 1 inch 
thick. In the wide widths we roll: Up to 8 inches, down to 16 
gauge or 0.065 of 1 inch thick; over 8 to 12 inches, down to 14 
gauge or 0.083 of 1 inch thick; over 12 to 15 inches, down to 12 
gauge or 0.109 of 1 inch thick. 

The rates of duty on this class of material, as written in the bill, 
are less than that accorded other products not nearly so far ad- 
vanced in the process of manufacture and in which the labor cost 
is not so high. (See par. 3p4, covering, among other things, ingots, 
blooms, slabs, and billets out of which hoops, bands, and strips are 
rolled.) 

The whole of schedule 3, as it relates to iron and steel in its various 
forms, names rates of duty that are not only very low, but the classi- 
fication is very broad in some paragraphs and not fully descriptive 
of the product in other paragraphs, notably paragraph 313. The 
commodities under this paragraph should nave a rate of duty at 
least equal to the extremely low rates provided for commodities not 
so far advanced in process of manufacture and in which the labor cost 
is not so great. I do not believe anyone that believes in the theory 
of protection will argue that the rates in paragraph 304, or, indeed, 
any of the other paragraphs covering iron and steel, are high. The 
protection afforded by tariff acts on iron and steel commodities, in 
m all bills since the AfcKinley bill, have been subject to material 
reductions until the act of 1913, which practically affords no pro- 
tection against foreign competition to this great industry, which was 
saved from a continuation of the depression which set in during the 
latter part of 1913 and early part of 1914 only because of the World 
War. During the first half of 1914 mill order books shrank to a 
point which necessitated the curtailment of operations and resulted 
in decreased employment, and only began to fill up during the latter 
part of 1914 to a point that justified niU employment as a result of 
the European war, and full employment in this country was only 
continuea until the effects of that conflict had passed. It has been 
in recent months at the lowest rate as to percentage of operation and 
employment, I think, in the history of this country, and we can only 
look for iinprovement as the general conditions of business improve, 
and then, in my judgment, only if our home market is protected for 
the benefit of our home labor and investments. 

I think it is necessary to rewrite the description of hoops, bands, and 
strips of iron or steel to meet the actual facts of to-day^s production 
by dropping the limit of 8 inches and by extending the limit to 16 
inches m width, and then to give this branch of the industry a rate 
that will be consistent with the rest of the schedule, which, as already 
stated, is extremely moderate and will result in only reasonable pro- 
tection against foreign competition. I would respectfully suggest, 
therefore, that paragraph 313 be corrected to read as follows: 

Hoop, strip, band, and scroll iron or steal, hot-rolled, not especially provided for, 
16 inches or less in width, three-eisjhth inch or less in thickness, valued at 1 cent and 
not over IJ cents per pound, twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
at over IJ cents and not over 2 cents per pound, forty one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound; valued at over 2 cents and not over 3 cents per pound, fifty-five one-hundredths 
of I cent per pound; valued at over 3 cents per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
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videdj That all strip, band, and scroll iron or steel wider than 16 inches shall be con- 
sidered sheet iron or steel: And provided further, That barrel hoops of iron or steel, 
and hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed, or punched, with or 
without buckles or fasteners, shall pay no more duty than that imposed on the hoop 
or band iron or steel ,from which they are made, feands and strips of iron or steel, 
whether in long or short lengths, not especially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 314, covering cotton ties and baling ties, is entirely 
inadequate as a protective measure. Why hoops or iron or steel, 
fifteen-sixteenths inch wide by 0.035 inch thicK, cut to specified 
],engths of 11 feet 6 inches, put up in counted bundles, inclosing a 
bucKle for each strip in the bundle, and coated or painted, should take 
a duty of less than that imposed upon similar strips or hoops of iron 
or steel not so put up, I can not understand. These bundles are put 
up in standard weight of 45 poimds each, and are to-day selling at 
$1.30 per bimdle at makers' mills, Pittsburgh. The rate provided in 
paragraph 314 of one-foiu'th cent per pound is, therefore, less than 10 
per cent ad valorem. The per ton value of cotton ties at to-day's mar- 
ket at makers' mills, Pittsburgh, is $57.77 per net ton, which makes the 
one-fourth cent protection $5 per net ton. I think that paragraph 
should have the rate of duty changed from one-f oiu'th cent per pound 
to 20 per cent ad valorem if it to protect the American producer of 
commodity. In years past, before the rail rates of freight were as this 
high as they are to-day, cotton ties could be delivered from English 
or German ports to any South Atlantic or Gulf port for a very much 
less rate of freight than from the mill of any American producer — 
except as to the mills located at Atlanta, Ga., and Helena, Ala., within 
the radius of a very short rail haul. There would be no adequate 
protection to the industry in the rate as written* 

Senator Calder. Please tell the committee what 20 'per cent ad 
valorem would amount to on the pound basis. 

Mr. Kerr. They are selling to-day at a fraction less than 3 cents 
per pound at makers' mills. Twenty per cent would be $12 per poimd, 
or almost that. They are selling for about $2.97 or $2.98. They are 
always sold, however, as a flat bundle of 45 poimds, regardless of their 
weignt. 

Senator Calder. What is the duty now ? 

Mr. Kerr. They are on the free list. The duty proposed by this 
bill is one-fourth of a cent per pound. They were put on the free list 
in the Underwood bill. 

Senator Simmons. Where are your competitors ? 

Mr. Kerr. Our competitors are numerous and are scattered pretty 
broadly throughout the country. 

Senator Simmons. I mean, yoiu* foreign competitors. 

Mr. Kerr. Germany, England, and Belgium; principally Germany 
and England. 

Senator Calder. What was the duty under the Payne- Aldrich Act ? 

Mr. Kerr. I do not believe I can tell you that, su*. It was a low 
rate of duty. I have not the comparison here. 

Senator Simmons. The duty you propose would be about $12 a ton ? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir; 20 per cent ad valorem. It is three-tenths 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill. Cotton ties probably sell for 65 cents 
a bundle at makers' mills, so 20 per cent ad valorem would be 13 cents 
a bundle on the normal market. They are not yet down to the prewar 
basis. It is an expensive article to produce on account of the weight 
per ton. 
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Cotton ties in the past have frequently been carried from German 
or English ports to South Atlantic and Gulf ports practically as 
ballast or at exceedingly low rates of freight, by snips coming to those 
ports for cotton or other products for the return cargoes, and this 
practice will undoubtedly prevail again as the business of the world 
begins to assume normal relations. With our present excessive 
rail rates the cost of delivery from American mills to consumers 
would be so high that it is doubtful if the rate as written in the bill 
will afford any protection to the American producers of this commod- 
ity and while rail rates must be materially reduced, if business is 
to go forward, it is not easy to believe that they will for a long time 
be reduced to a rate equivalent to that in effect prior to 1914. 

The above rates are suggested as a very modest protection, pro- 
vided the American valuation clause is retained in the bill, which 
clause the industry heartily approves and supports. 

Senator Simmons. Will you pardon just one question ? 

Mr. Kerr. Certainly. 

Senator Simmons. How much potential protection will the Amer- 
ican valuation clause give you ? 

Mr. Kerr. That depends upon a great many conditions. To-day 
according to the best information I have, as of July 1, hoops were 
selling in Germany at 1.248 cents per pound, which is 24.96 per net 
ton. They are selling in this country to-day at about 2.30. The aver- 
age advance on hoops I would express at about $3 per ton. So they 
are selling for about 2^ cents per pound here. 

The price in Germany, however, I have reduced to the American 
equivalent. It is not the German mark price. 

There has been in the past exportation of hoops, and immediately 
before the war there were exportations to both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts because of the lack of protection at that time. The 
largest production is in hoops and strips, not in cotton ties. Cotton 
ties are only an incidental item in hoop mill practice. Cotton ties, 
selling at a normal price of about 65 cents, are used by many mills. 
I think most of the makers, except the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, use them as a filler during the dull period of the business, in the 
summer time. 

Senator Simmons. You suggest that the specific rate of the Ford- 
ney bill be changed to an ad valorem rate ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And then you announced your advocacy of the 
American valuation and said that your approval of the rates was 
based on the American valuation. What 1 want to know is how 
much will the American valuation plan add to the potential protection 
that you would get upon a 20 per cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. Kerr. In my opinion, Senator, that question is not susceptible 
of an answer, because it is dependent upon the fluctuating values 
in the two countries. To-day a certain amount might be right — 
probably 40 per cent, as expressed by some of the gentlemen. To- 
morrow it might be another figure. It is constantly fluctuatings. 

Senator Simmons. That is true of everything, especially in these 
times. But take the markets of to-day. 

Mr. Kerr. I have not figured it, and therefore I can not answer 
the question, because I do not consider the markets of to-day as a 
very vital or important matter. 

607ia— 21— PT 25 5 
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Senator Simmons. When vou said your advocacy of the 20 per 
cent was predicated upon the American valuation I supposed you 
had giv^n some consideration to it and could give the committee 
some idea of how much benefit the American valuation would be to 
you over the foreign valuation in the application of the 20 per cent 
ad valorem rate. 

Mr. Kerr. I have predicated it upon that theory. I think I can 
answer the question, but not in dollars or cents or any per cent of 

f protection. I believe that the American valuation will prevent a 
oreign nation from dumping its surplus products in the best market 
in the world at a time when it is profitable to do so, because then that 
nation will have to meet American valuation and will not be able to 
dump its products into this market to the disadvantage of our o\^ti 
producers. I think that is the big value of American valuation. 

Senator Simmons. Have you not considered what would be the 
increase in your real protection ? 

Mr. Kerr. No, sir; because I think that increase in real protection 
is such a fluctuating thing that an opinion expressed to-aay would 
not be valuable to-morrow, and for that reason I did not even figure 
it and do not know how to figure it. 

SenatorLA Follette. Are you the president of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. ? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee will take a recess until 3 o'clock 
this afternoon, instead of at 2.30 as usual, and will continue the metal 
hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., the cmnmittee took a recess until 
3 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER recess. 

Senator Smoot (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
We will first hear Mr. J. A. Campbell. Mr. Campbell, give your 
address to the stenographer. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF TEE 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

Senator Smoot. You may proceed. 

Mr. Campbell! Gentlemen, they have assigned me the subject of 

Eipe and wire products, and I have a very short statement that I 
ad better maKe to you first, and if you want to ask me questions 
in reference to it, you can then do so. 

Senator La Follette. What company or companies are you con- 
nected with ? 

Mr. Campbell. I am president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 

For your information, I beg to state that in appearing before 
your committee I do so as the president of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., and also as the representative of other independent steel 
companies; especially those making steel pipe, tubing, and wire 
products. 

In thus discussing this bill, my remarks will refer to schedule 3, 
and more particularly to paragraphs 328, 331, 315, 316, and 317. 
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With reference to schedule 3, paragraph 328, pertaining to butt- 
welded and lapwelded pipe, I beg to say that the duty proposed of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is greater than is necessary to 
protect this interest; and, therefore, I would recommend that the 
duty on buttwelded and lapwelded iron and steel tubes, in sizes 
from 1 to 6 inch, inclusive, be made six-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
instead of three-fourths of 1 cent; and that sizes of buttwelded pipe 
from three-eighths to three-fourths inch, inclusive, and also lap- 
welded pipe larger than 6 inch, carry a duty of three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound, as proposed. I sus:gest this change to your com- 
mittee, for the reason that the smaller sizes of buttwelded pipe and 
the larger sizes of. lapwelded pipe carry a greater labor cost than 
what we call the *'base sizes irom 1 to 6 inch, inclusive. These 
sizes on which I propose a. lower duty arc'the common sizes of pipe, 
and the tonnage is considerable greater than the smaller sizes and 
larger sizes mentioned. I think the proposed duty on sizes smaller 
than three-eighths is justified, on account of the small production 
per man and nigh labor cost. 

With reference to coated conduit for electrical conductors, referred 
to in this paragraph, I would say that we are large manufacturers 
of this product, and that 25 per cent ad valorem is ample protection. 

With reference to paragraph 315, pertaining to wire rods, the duty 
proposed in the bill of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, or $6.72 per 
gross ton, is sufficient, and I do not think it should be increased or 
decreased. 

In discussing paragraph 316^ pertaining to black and galvanized 
iron and steel wire, I am also obliged to discuss paragraph 317, per- 
taining to galvanized wire used for fence, galvanized wire fencing, 
and wire for baling purposes. 

In paragraph 317 you propose a duty of one-half of 1 cent per 
pound on galvanized wire used for fencing purposes and for makmg 
mto wire lencing and wire used for baling purposes, while in para- 
graph 316 you propose a duty on this same wire when used for other 
purposes oi three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

It seems to me that the committee in framing this paragraph has 
overlooked the fact that it penalizes one class of users of this material 
for the benefit of others who use it for fencing and baling purposes 
only, and that this is ''class legislation''; and I am quite sure you 
could be justly criticised for making this distinction. Therefore, I 
recommend that you reduce the duty proposed in paragraph 316 
from three-fourths of 1 cent per pound to six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, with the addition you now propose of two-tenths of 1 cent 
er pound for coated wire for all purposes, and that paragraph 317 
e stricken out. There certainly can be no good reason offered by 
anybody why any class of users should be given preference over any 
other class; and while the duty I propose is smaller, perhaps, than 
it should be, it will safeguard to a certain extent the users of wire 
covered in paragraph 317 against unduly high prices, and will still 
afford sufficient protection to the interest affected by paragraph 316. 

I am trying to offer some suggestion here that will make this more 
harmonious and more scientific. 

Referring to paragraph 331, pertaining to nails and spikes made 
from iron and steel wire, I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
this proposes four-tenths of 1 cent per pound on nails, which carry a 
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labor cost of $12 per ton higher than wire; and as it is my under- 
standing that you wish to protect the labor employed in producing 
these nails to the same extent that you would protect labor producing 
the wire from which they are made, it natm*ally occurs to me that the 
committee framing this bill did not have sufficient information on this 
subject, and therefore have not provided sufficient duty to protect the 
labor engaged in the manufacture of nails. If this is the principle by 
which your committee is to be guided, then wire nails should carry a 
higher duty than plain wire, for the simple reason that the labor cost 
in producing this product is considerably higher, as above stated. 

With this fact in mind, therefore, I would recommend and strongly 
urge that paragraph 331 should be changed so as to provide a duty of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound instead of four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound on the common sizes of nails and. spikes, and other sizes in 
proportion. 

I wish to call your attention to another wire product, viz., barbed 
wire, both plain and galvanized> which is on the free list, schedule 15, 

Saragraph 1697. I can not understand the purpose of the Ways and 
[cans CoDMnittee in proposing that barbed wire be put on the free 
list. The cost of wire tnat enters into the manufacture of barbed 
wire is fully as great as that of wire for fencing or other purposes; 
labor in making this wire and in making it into the finished product, 
barbed wire, is certainly entitled to the same protection as tne labor 
employed in making wire for other purposes, and it would be rank 
discrimination to treat it other than on tne same basis. If the manu- 
facturer of barbed wire is compelled to meet foreign competition 
without any protection, he will be forced to reduce labor that enters 
into the manufacture of this wire to the very minimum, and may be 
put out of business entirely. I do not beUeve that this is the idea of 
the Ways and Means ConMnittee or the Senate Finance Committee, 
and, if it is, I certainly hope that it is not the idea of Congress as a 
whole, and that this item of barbed wire will be put on the dutiable 
list and treated the same as other wire products. 

Under the Underwood bill there was 5 per cent ad valorem on 
barbed wire. It certainly should not be put on the free list now. 

Senator La Follette. What do you think it should be, or are you 
going to proceed to state ? 

Mr. Campbell. It ought to be at least as much as other wire, and I 
have recommended a reduction on that in order to harmonize it with 
nails, in order to try to meet the ideas of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that framed the bill and not get it too high. 

Senator Smoot. You want six-tenths of 1 per cent ? 

Mr. Campbell. Six- tenths of 1 per cent at least. It ought to be the 
same as nails, but we will be satisfied if we can get six-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

It is my impression that in framing this tariff bill it was the inten- 
tion of the House Ways and Means Committee to protect all American 
interests — the farmer, invested capital, and especially the laboring 
people. 

I appreciate the difficulty that confronted the Ways and Means 
Committee in framing a bill that will do exact justice to all the inter- 
ests concerned. All interests are selfish, especially those that ask you 
to do things that would be an injustice to otners. For that reason you 
should secure the facts and do what is best for the people as a whole, 
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rather than give undue protection to any one interest at the expense 
of many. 

Many producers in different lines, may have high costs, due to anti- 
quated factories and methods, or to disadvantage in their geographical 
location ; but if there are such their interests should not be considered 
to the detriment of the country generally. 

While I am not supposed to discuss duties other than those on pipe 
and wire, I desire to emphasize, if possible, what Mr. Topping has said 
with reference to duties on raw materials. 

The proposed duties on fluorspar, manganese ore, ferromanganese, 
magnesite, pig tin, zinc, and alloys will put considerable tax on the 
steel industry, which the consumer must pay. We will pay it first, 
and then we will pass it on to the consumer; we are obliged to do that. 
Mr. Topping has explained that American producers do not require 
this abnormal protection, and if there are anv cases where they do, 
the interests are so small and can produce such a small percentage of 
the material required, that their needs should not be permitted to 
impose this tax on all steel consumers. 

Mr. Dinkey explained to you about ferromanganese, that there are 
not any large deposits of ferromanganese in this country; and because 
some man in North Carolina or some man in Colorado may have a 
little pocket of ferromanganese is no reason why the 100,000,000 
people in this country should be taxed to protect these two people, and 
that is about all there are that have those large deposits, and they are 
very limited, and we are very glad that we found them during the 
war to help us out. 

Senator Smoot. I was not noticing whether you made the state- 
ment, but I did hear him make the statement that under the Under- 
wood bill barbed wire was 15 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. Fifteen per cent. 

Senator Smoot. Let me say that barbed wire under the Underwood 
bill was on the free list. 

Mr. Campbell. Was it? The man who made up my schedule, 
then, made a mistake. 

Senator Smoot. He made a mistake. I just wanted the record 
correct in that regard. 

Mr. Campbell. I assure you I did not want to make any false 
statement. 

The duties proposed on these articles are all too great, in my 
opinion, especially those on fluorspar, manganese ore, ferromanganese 
and magnesite, and I trust they will be greatly reduced by your com- 
mittee. 

The duty you are talking about putting on ferromanganese is 
outrageous. We can not get ferromanganese in this country. The 
deposits are not here. Iney are bound to bring it from abroad, 
and it is only taxing the industry and the consumers of steel in order 
to put a $39 a ton or something like that on that material, ferro- 
manganese that I have bought for many years at $35. 

It should be understood that in recommending lower duties in 
some tubular and wire products than those proposed in this bill, 
I do so believing that the entire bill will finally provide for a moderate 
duty on all classes of merchandise. If this till, as a whole, is so 
framed that the result of its passage would be to increase the cost 
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of living and labor, in that event we need higher duties than those 1 
have suggested. 

We have given you what wc believe is the very lowest duty that 
we can get along with, and we do not want the clothing and the boot^ 
and shoes and everything else that enters into the cost of living to be 
put on a higher basis, because if we do we are at a great disadvantage. 
I have recommended that these duties be reduced, because if we can 
get along v/ith a lower duty — some of them are too low — I have tried 
to get them on a relative basis regarding the cost. I have figured the 
cost on every product that we manufacture from, from the ore mine 
and the coal mine and the limestone quarry, including transporta- 
tion to the finished product. I can give you the items. You take, 
for instance, barbed wire, which is one of the things that is on the 
free list. Galvanized barbed wire carries a labor cost from mine to 
the finished product alone of $39.33, which is the highest labor cost, 
with one exception, of any product that we manufactiu'e, and we 
naanufacture a large line. We have the capacity of producing 
1,000,000 tons of steel a year, all kinds of wire products, bars, sheets, 
both black and galvanized, plates, pipe. We have the capacity of 
manufacturing 50,000 tons a month of pipe in all sizes from one- 
eighth inch to 20 inches. 

Senator La Follette. While you are right on your barbed wire, 
Mr. Campbell, will you be so kind as to take a ton of barbed wire and 
start with the ore and give me the labor cost in producing the ore, 
and then the labor cost in producing the ore necessary for a ton of 
barbed wire, and follow it right through in its different changes ? 

Mr. Campbell. I will be glad to send you that. I have it at home, 
not here. I just have the totals. 

Senator Smoot. Your 15 minutes is up. 

Mr. Campbell. I have just what will take me a minute to say here. 

As Mr. Topping states, we will be obliged to export 20 per cent of 
our steel if we are to keep our mines and mills in operation and give 
continuous employment to our workmen, and anything that adds to 
our costs will mate this more difficult, and also increase the selling 
price to our domestic consumers. 

In this connection I would like to make a few observations on the 
tariff generally in the hope that practical ideas and experience may 
be of service to your committee. 

Senator Smoot. I think you had better conclude, and file anything 
that you have with the committee. 

Senator La Follette. He has only a little more of his paper. 

Senator Smoot. We have over 25 witnesses here this afternoon, 
Senator. 

Mr. Campbell. All right, sir. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to ask the witness a few 
questions. 

Mr. Campbell. All right. 

Senator La Follette. How many different products do you 
produce ? 

Mr. Campbell. It would be difficult to say. 

Senator La Follette. Quite a long line of them, is there? 

Mr. Campbell. We produce quite a large line of all kinds of con- 
duits, both rigid and flexible, and all classes of wire products and 
wire, fence, galvanized wire, barbed wire, wire hoops and nails. We 
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make bars, we make plates, we make sheets, we make sheet bar and 
billets and coke and steel ; and we produce our own ore and our owH 
coal, and are large producers of pipe. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; I Know you are. You have already 
prepared as a part of your system of checking up costs of production 
all of the items of the cost of production of the different articles that 
you produce. Will you be kind enough to send them to the com- 
mittee, that they may be incorporated in your testimony ? 

Mr. Campbell. If you will have the chairman write me, I will 
send him any information that you want specifically — if he will write 
specifically what he does want. 

Senator La Follette. I am giving you now specifically what I 
would be glad to have you furnish to the committee, and you can 
address it to the committee. But I would like to have you give us — 
at least I will designate a few of the more important thmgs that you 
produce and limit it to them, so as not to burden the record with all 
of it. Take the matter of barbed wire. I will ask you to send to 
the chairman of the committee here, to be made a part of the record 
of your testimony 

Mr. Campbell. The items of labor cost ? 

Senator La Follette. No; all the items of cost that enter into a 
ton of barbed wire — labor as well as other items of cost that entei 
into it, from the ore clear through to the finished product. 

Mr. Campbell. We do not make our costs there in that way. We 
make our costs by taking the ore at so much per ton and the coal at 
so much per ton and the lime at so much per ton. 

Senator La Follette. So you start witn your raw material 1 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. But I have the figures of labor both at the 
ore mine and the coal mine and the transportation plant, and also 
the converting from ore to coal into the finished product. 

Senator La Follette. Then, suppose you start with the coal, ore, 
limestone, etc., as your raw material, and give us the items of cost in 
a ton of barbed wire, indicating that in the gross, but from that part 
on, so that we will have the relative labor cost with the other costs. 

Mr. Campbell. I can give it to you both ways. We have it. 

Senator La Follette. And will you do the same for nails ? Now, 
does it make any difference whether you differentiate as to nails, 
spikes, etc.; if you state it as nails, will that cover the subject? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, hardly, because we make a great many small 
nails — roofing nails — and they go in as a general proposition with the 
general cost; we do not separate them, although we make special 
costs on them, and can separate them and give you the base sizes. 

Senator La Follette. Then, just do that, if you please, for nails 
as ^well as for barbed wire. Do you produce nails as well as barbed 
wire and tubes in the Youngstown plant ? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. I mean the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Mr. Campbell. We have a capacity of 50,000 kegs of nails a month 
and 50,000 tons of pipe. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total cost of a ton of barbed 
wire such as you produce ? You have the figures ? 

Mr. Campbell. I have not the figures; only the labor. 

Senator La Follette. Can you state from memory about what 
it is? 
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Mr. Campbell. I can not. I could for some other items, but that 
is a minor item with us, and I do not carry that in my head. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total capitalization, of tho 
Youngs town Sheet & Tube Co. ? 

Mr. Campbell. Our capital is $20,000,000 of common and 
$10,000,000 of preferred. But we have about $45,000,000 of earned 
surplus over the last 20 years, which is invested in the business, and 
our total net assets ove/liabilities about $75,000,000 to $80,000,000. 
We employ about 15,000 men in our coal mines. 

Senator La Follette. You own your own coal mines and quarries ? 

Mr. Campbell. We are interested in a large number of ore mines, 
about 15. We produce about enough ore to take care of ourselves. 
We use about 1,800,000 tons a year under normal activity. We are 
bringing in 300,000 tons of' ore. this year. We are operating at less 
than 20 per cent for the last three months, and we have lost over 
$200,000 a month for the last three months. 

Senator La Follette. You are paj^ins: what wages to common 
labor? 

Mr. Campbell. We are paying common labor 30 cents an hour, 
which is 5 cents higher than Mr. Dinkey. The highest wages we pay 
are 46 cents an hour. We reduced wages about 20 per cent, to 37 
cents an hour, and we made a further reduction of about 19 per 
cent, to 30 cents an hour. 

Senator La Follette. Do you remember what you were paying 
common labor per hour in 1913 ? 

Mr. Campbell. $1.95 a day, or 19^ cents an hour. 

Senator La Follette. That runs 10 hours a day right through? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, we work some men only 8 hours and some 
10 hours. 

Senator La Follette. But on the common labor? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; 10 hours. 

Senator La Follette. So, when you say $1.95 you mean 19^ 
cents an hour ? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Do you recollect what you were paying 
in 1910? 

Mr. Campbell. $1.95, I think. 

vSenator La Follette. It was still $1.95? 

Mr. Campbell. During a period of four or five years it was $1.95. 

Senator La Follette. And what was the rate in the period before 
that for a few years ? 

Mr. Campbell. I think the rate has been since about 1902, about 
$1.95, but I really do not remember. Before that, during the latter 

{)art of 1900, 1897, 1898, and 1899, we were paying all kinds of wages 
rom a dollar a day to $1.25 and $1.50. 

Senator Smoot. Is your common labor mosth' foreign labor ? 

Mr. Campbell. Our labor before the war an3 during the war was 
about 60 per cent foreign labor, but we had some trouble after our 
strike, and we tried to decrease that. The trouble was with the 
foreign labor, and it is about 50 per cent now and 50 per (^ent 
American. 

Senator La Follette. What dividends has your company paid 
the last five years, Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, they have paid — you mean on the capital 
and surplus invested ? 
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Senator La Fdllette. On the capital. 

Mi. Campbell. Why not the surplus, too; that is capital invested. 

Senator La Follette. Well, if you have capitalized the sur- 
plus 

Mr. Campbell (interposing) . What difference does it make whether 
you capitahze it or not ? 

Senator La Follette. I think it makes a good deal of difference 
to the consumers. 

Mr. Campbell. Not a bit. You have the monev in the business. 
We have it invested in our ore mines, coal mines, blast furnaces, and 
mills. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; and you have charged prices which 
enabled you to accumulate surplus capital, and then turn around 
and capitahze the surplus, and so in that way make the public furnish 
a Dart of your capital ? 

Mr. Campbell. The public did not furnish it. 

Senator La Follette. But that aside, just suppose you give us 
your dividends on your capital and surplus. 

Mr. Campbell. Our dividends will average less than 10 per cent 
on capital and surplus. 

Senator La Follette. Each year for the last five years ? 

Mr. Campbell. For the last 10 or 15 years; and we ouilt the latest, 
perhaps, and most modern plant in the United States, because it 
IS one of the latest plants built. We have some advantages, I think, 
early in our history, because it was a new plant with some labor- 
saving devices, and improvements, and our profits perhaps then on 
the investment were greater considerably than they are now. You 
know when you invest in coal mines and limestone quarries and all 
those things for a future backlog to your business, or after you put 
in $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 into a plant account, you must back 
them up by investing in raw materials. We have over $10,000,000 
in coal that will last us five jears. We did not dare go without it. 
We have the same thing in limestone and ore and dolomite, and the 
profit is very small. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; because you include that reserve in 
your present capital for years ahead, and make the business pay a 
turn on that. 

Mr. Campbell. No man can put $50,000,000 in a plant without 
putting something behind it and be sure he is going to be able to 
operate it. 

Senator La Follette. Will you state what your gross sales were 
for the Youngstown plant last year ? 

Mr. Campbell. About $75,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. And what was your total expense ? 

Air. Campbell. I do not know; I do not carry those figures in my 
head. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total wages you paid ? 

Mr. Campbell. $25,000,000 at Youngstown. 

Senator La Follette. What were your total salaries ? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, I do not know. 

Senator La Follette. What is your salary ? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, they pay me all kinds of salaries at times. 
When we have a good year they pay me one thing and sometimes when 
we have a poor year they pay me very much less. 
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Senator La Follette. What was it in 1920 ? 

Mr. Campbell. My salary this year is less than half what it was 
year before last, and about half what it was last year. 

Senator La Follette. What was it year before last ? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not think that that is necessary, and unless 

Senator La Follette (interposing) . Do you decline to answer ? 

Mr. Campbell. I decline to answer, unless the chairman rules that 
I should answer. I am not ashamed of it. [Laughter.] 

Senator La Follette. I suppose you are so proud of it you do not 
want to tell us what it is. 

Mr. Campbell. No; I am not proud of it. I think they have 
always paid me less than I have earned. If you had to do my job 
you would want more than I get. 

Senator La Follette. I certainly would; and I would not want to 
take it at that. 

Mr. Campbell. This 10,000 men idle, walking the streets and me 
trying to find work for them to meet the conditions as they are to-day, 
and have to reduce their wages in the face of the fact that living has 
not been reduced, or rents have not been reduced — of course, living 
is down some, food products especially, but it is no snap running a 
steel plant with the large number of men 

Senator La Follette (interposing). Do you know what the cost 
of living is to-day compared with 1914 ? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. What is it ? 

Mr. Campbell. It is about 60 per cent higher than it was in 1914. 

Senator La Follette. How does the cost of living at the present 
tiiyie compare with the cost of living in 

Mr. Campbell (interposing) . You can get all that from the National 
Conference report. They are very accurate in their statements, and 
I do not have it all in my head. 

Senator La Follette. What is that ? 

Mr. Campbell. The National Conference Board makes it a busi- 
ness of getting these statistics together, and they will be glad to 
furnish them. 

Senator La Follette. What is the National Conference Board ? 

Mr. Campbell. They have headauarters in New York, and their 
business is making up statistics of all kinds, and they are very correct. 
They use Government statistics in some cases, where they know they 
are correct; and where they know they are not correct they do not 
use them. 

Senator La Follette. You mean the report of the Department 
of Labor here ? 

Mr. Campbell. Is that under the present Department of Labor ? 

Senator La Follette. It is under the Department of Labor. 
The table I have before me gives the index to the average family 
expenditure on food in the United States from 1900, by years, down 
to 1920. Taking 1900 as the index of 100 

Mr. Campbell (interposing). Shows it is a good deal lower than 
it was a year ago ? 

Senator La Follette (continuing). In 1920 it had advanced to 
296. You did say that the wages in 1920 were 46 cents an hour. 

Mr. Campbell. We did pay in addition to that time and overtime 
for over eight years, which has been abandoned. 
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Senator La Follette. What is your profit on a ton of barbed 
wire ? 

Mr. Campbell. I think we lose about $5 a ton on the present 
basis. [Laughter.] We are losing on every product we make 
except one. 

Senator La Follette. What does a ton of barbed wire cost? 

Mr. Campbell. I can not tell you definitely now. 

Senator La Follette. Can you tell me about what it costs ? 

Mr. Campbell. No; I could not. I would not want to, because I 
might not be within $10; I can give you the information and tell 
you what it costs. 

Senator La Follette. I will be glad to have you give me the 
information. 

Mr. Campbell. You see, we make a hundred different products, 
and while we have a cost sheet for every different product every 
month showing the labor cost and the taxes and the insurance and 
the salaries and all those things, I can not carry all those things in 
my head. I know about the heavier products and the higher 
tonnage products. 

Senator La Follette. You prepared yourself to give the labor 
cost in a ton pf barbed wire ? 

Mr. Campbell. I had it made up because I thought that the bill 
was not a very scientific bill, and seeing barbed wire on the free list 
and some other things out of harmony, for that reason I had our 
controller make up a cost; and we got the exact cost of the ore mines 
and we got from our accountants what it cost to put it on the boats 
and what the water freight was, and we took 60 per cent of trans- 
portation charges as the basis for labor on the railroads, and then 
took our own costs of conversion and made it out just as you would 
a cost sheet. So that I am sure it is accurate within a very small 
percentage. 

Senator La Follette. What part of your product do y^ou export ? 

Mr. Campbell. About 10 per cent last year. We shipped about 
100,000 tons abroad last year. 

Senator La Follette. What was your principal foreign market? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, Canada is our principal foreign market. Mr. 
Topping explained that this morning. We are in that same arrange- 
ment with him. We are a member company of the Consolidated 
Steel Co. of New York, which 11 of the large steel companies are in, 
and we have a selling organization there that sells all oi our stuff for 
export. We have quite a business ourselves in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and, of course, ship some stuff to Japan and Australia. 

Senator McLean. When you ship to Japan, for instance, do you 
have to pay a duty there ? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not think so; I do not know. I am not 
familiar with the export business. We used to do our own exporting, 
before the Webb Act was passed, and since then we took advantage 
of the Webb Act and 1 1 concerns went together, and we turn over to 
our selhng company 10 per cent of our profits. 

Mr. Topping. There are revenue duties in Japan. 

Senator La Follette. How about the duties in Canada? Do 
you carry those in your mind at all ? 

Mr. Campbell. They have a duty which they can change over- 
night. They have a law that was bad in my opinion, because they 
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can keep us out of there if they want to, and they have to bill our 
stuff at luUy as high as price as is prevailing in this country. 

Senator La Follette. You sell there on about the same level as 
you sell here? 

Mr. Campbell. We are obliged to sell on the same level. They 
will not permit us to sell for any less, while the Germans can come 
over here and deal $10 a ton under our prices. That is the reason 
we are in favor of this American valuation plan. 

Senator Walsh. There are a few general questions I would like to 
ask the witness, because he is a representative business man, of a 
very large group, and I think it may help us in our work here. 

To what extent do you think, as a business man, this committee 
ought to exercise the greatest possible cost in fixing its rates so as 
not to prevent imports into this country ? What would be the con- 
sequence to a big Dusiness like yours if these rates here are fixed so 
as to shut out imports to this country ? 

Mr. Campbell. It would ruin the country, in my opinion. If you 
build a tariff wall around this country, you are going to keep up a 
fictitious and artificial value on everything that you put that high 
tariff on. You are going to do the same thing on labor, and the result 
would be that the industrial depression would mean the breaking 
down of the whole industrial situation. 

Senator Walsh. Is that opinion shared by your group and other 
big business ? 

Mr. Campbell. I do not know; I am only speaking for myself. 

Senator Walsh. I have heard it expressed by others. 

Mr. Campbell. I am in favor of a protective tariff, but I want just 
a little 

Senator Walsh (interposing). I want to know about the Congress 
fixing the duty so high as to exclude the imports. 

Mr. Campbell. I believe all the things the Lord put into the trees 
and the mines, when put into lumber and steel, ought to be distrib- 
uted throughout the world with the least obstruction, where they 
can be distributed, with the lowest possible freight rates. I think it 
would be a splendid thing if we could bring our ore from Cuba for 
all the eastern mills and save our resources in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan for the western mills. I think we ought to bring that in without 
any obstruction. But we have no business to brmg lumber from 
Washington and Maine when we can bring it across from Canada. 
We ought not pay a high duty on that. There is no reason 
why we should snip coal from the Virginias up into northern Maine 
when we can bring it over from Canada or from Newfoundland at a 
less price. 

Senator Smoot. Certainly; and lumber from Canada. 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; they ought all to be free. And so ferroman- 
ganese ore ought to be free, and all other things that the Lord has 
put here for the use of the people. 

Senator Walsh. One other single inquiry, and I am through. Is 
the theory you have described the reason why, perhaps for the first 
time in American history, the representatives of great big business 
are here asking for the lowering of rates and the representatives of 
small business and men who produce but a small amount of the con- 
sumption are asking for excessively high rates ? 
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Mr. Campbell. I am asking for protection first to maintain the 
American standard of living. I want to do that, but I want the cost 

t'ust as low as possible. Some labor in this country is too high; it 
las been unduly protected. Some men are making $25 and $30 a 
day who ought to be working at $10. But we must keep our cost 
as low as possible, because we are now a world nation, whether we 
will or not, and we want to export and must export some of our 
products to keep our people employed. 

Senator Walsh. You are fearful, then, that those concerns who 
produce a small proportion only of the consumption may receive 
such high rates that it will amount to an embargo, and that the cost 
to everybody who uses that raw material will be so enormous that it 
will destroy business. 

Mr. Campbell. I do not say it will destroy business. But it is a 
tax on the consumer. 

Senator Walsh. You can not export if your raw material is 
increased by heavy rates of duty ? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Senator Walsh. And we must do an export business ? 

Mr. Campbell. We should do an export business, and we will 
when the other nations get up on the same level we are. We can 
not do an export business now^ and I do not think we can in a year 
or two. 

Senator McLean. I want to ask you just one question: You said 
you believed in a protective tariff. Just what do you mean by that ? 
What should it represent ? 

Mr. Campbell. I mean that if a man in Germany, for instance, or 
Belgium, or France gets $2 a day, and a man needs $2.50 in this 
country to live on a little higher basis — on the basis our people do 
live on in this country — there ought to be protection enougn that we 
would be able to pay him that otner 50 cents a day; that is, in other 
words, the difference between the cost of labor on a normal basis, 
not on the present basis — because everything is abnormal now. 
And I have cautioned vou people about framing a tariff bill based 
on present conditions, because we are going to seek a lower level — 
we have got to seek a lower level or else we have to get the farmer 
up with us, and you gentlemen could not do a better thing than to 
wipe out the transportation act and the Adamson law, and let the 
freight rates go down so that the farmer will come up and at the 
same time reduce our cost and put us down. And then when we 
are on the same level there ought to be an easy pool on the products. 
Your transportation act has not worked out; it is a failure. There is 
a constant contention between the labor board, that knows no more 
about labor than I know about running a bank, fixing the price of 
labor in Alabama and in New York City and other places, the same 
one place as another the country over, and it is holding the business 
of this country up bv the throat right now. And if you did that, in 
90 days we would liave lower freight rates, men would become 
employed, the farmer's buying power would be restored, and he 
would buy from us, and our factories and mills would start. We, in 
turn, would give transportation to the railroads and the clog would 
be taken out of the wheel and business would go on. 

Conditions are abnormal throughout the world and the quicker 
the adjustments are effected, the better for everybody; so it seems 
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to me that your tariff bill, when completed, should be based on what 
we may think are normal conditions, and values, rather than on 
conditions that obtain at present. If it has the effect of speeding 
readjustments to lower values on a staple basis, it will be of great 
benefit. 

Wages and materials in other coxm tries must increase or wages and 
materials in the United States must decrease before values are estab- 
lished and stabilized. Both will happen; wages and materials will 
be lower in the United States and nigher abroad, A reasonable 
tariff will bring this about quickly; a tariff too high will pull down 
this readjustment and in the meantime the country will suffer. 

I believe in the American standard of living, ana I desire to see it 
maintained, but I am not so much concerned about the rate of wages 

f)aid as about what the wage earner has left after paying the cost of 
iving by this standard. Duties that are too high will raise values, 
increase the cost of living, stop exports, cause unemployment, and 
finally cause industrial depression. You are expected to frame a 
tariff bill that will maintam the higher standard of living and yef 
permit us to export our products to the markets of the world. This 
can not be accomplished by a tariff bill that will materially increase 
the cost of production. 

Senator Smoot. Please give your full name, Mr. Abbott. 

STATEMENT OF MR. W. H. ABBOTT, VICE PRESIDENT WHEEL- 
ING STEEL CORPORATION, IN BEHALF OF INDEPENDENT 
SHEET STEEL MANUFACTURERS WHEELING, W. VA. 

Senator Smoot. What particular paragraph do you wish to 
speak on ? 

Mr. Abbott. Paragraphs 307, 308, and 309. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before your committee as vice president 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, and also as a designated repre- 
sentative of the following independent manufacturers of sheet 
steel : 

Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 

Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Canonsburg Steel Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 

Canton Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Chapman Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio. 

FoUansbee Bros. Co., Follansbee, W. Va. 

La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Mahoning Valley Steel Works, Niles, Ohio. 

Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Massilon Rolling Mill Co., Massilon, Ohio. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, 111. 

Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 

Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, Ohio.' 

Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Reeves Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sharon Steel Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 
United Alloy Co., Stark Division, Canton, Ohio. 
West Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 
Whitaker Gleesner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 

My statement is restricted to those steel products that are made 
on jobbing mills or sheet mills only, and to a proposed tariff on 
imports of similar materials covered by H. R. 7456, schedule 3, 
paragraphs 307, 308, and 309. 

The sneet-steel industry consists of 598 sheet mills and 43 jobbing 
mills scattered from the Atlantic seaboard to Wisconsin, the prin- 
cipal production, however, being in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling, 
Youngstown-Mahoning Valley, and the Cincinnati-southern Ohio 
districts. Other large districts of production are Chicago-Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Baltimore-Philadelphia-Bethlehem, and Buffalo districts. 

The combined production of jobbing in sheet mill products was, 
1919, 2,335,000 net tons; 1920, 3,300,000 net tons, of which pro- 
duction approximately one-third was galvanized, using in 1920 
approximately 88,000 tons of spelter for that purpose. 

The industry represents a large investment, and in 1920 produced 
3,300,000 net tons of sheets, employing approximately 42,000 people 
in the conversion of sheet bars into finished black and galvanized 
sheets. The wages paid for this conversion — mill labor only — 
amounted to $80,260,000. 

Comparative tables of statistics of the growth of the industry in 
recent years are omitted from this statement, because of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing in 1915 to 1920, inclusive, during which period 
an unusually large percentage of the capacity of the industry was 
engaged in making sheets for foreign consumption, as, during this 
period, the principal foreign competitors were not in position to 
supply their accustomed percentage of the world's consumption. 
Any consideration of a protective tariff as an efficient, practical 
measure at this time take into consideration the general subnormal 
conditions that exist and that, presumably, may be expected to exist 
for several years in foreign countries; also, the effect of low ocean 
rates from foreign countries against all-rail or rail-and-water rates in 
this country from our principal producing districts to our seaports. 

Directly and indirectly, not less than 80 per cent of the total cost 
^i steel sheets in this country, is the item oi labor. 

Senator La Follette. What is the direct labor cost % 

Mr. Abbott. I will state that in a moment, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Go ahead. 

Mr. Abbott (continuing). But analyzing from the conversion of 
the sheet bar into the fimshed common black sheet — not galvanized 
or specially finished — the direct labor of cost of producing and of 
repair labor, ranges from 27 per cent to 31 per cent of the total cost 
of the product. 

Senator Smoot. But with the galvanized 

Mr. Abbott (interposing). It included galvanized. I have made 
4 per cent differential, which also takes in galvanizing. The increase 
in cost per ton between 1912 and the first quarter of 1921 is as 
follows 
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Senator La Follette. Will you please state where you obtained 
those figures ? 

Mr. Abbott. Yes, sir. They were taken partly from papers and 
corroborated by figures furnished by the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion of New York City who are member companies and who do our 
export business. I have several sources of information. Mr. Topping 
furnished one last evening, and these figures are corroborated, it is 
a little difficult to get at the difference in exchange. On the 1st of 
July the rate of exchange was a little higher than it is to-day, but 
these are approximately correct, and I think they are correct enough 
for this purpose, because if they vary a little it will only be pennies. 

I would mention that our skilled workers only work five and a 
third days j)er week and the unskilled six days per week. 

Senator La Follette. When you speak oi unskilled labor in your 
business, is it what is called common labor ? 

Mr. Abbott. It is what is called common labor; yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Then you are paying 30 cents per hour? 

Mr. Abbott. We are paying 30 cents per hour, or were on the 1st 
of July and we are to-day. 

Senator La Follette. As against 25 cents an hour being paid by 
the Midvale ? 

Mr. Abbott.. The rates in the East have been a little lower than 
they are in the district in which the majority of these mills are located. 

Senator La Follette. There are average figures for the whole 
territory ? 

Mr. xIbbott. Yes, sir; I think these are average figures for the 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. 

Senator La Follette. I thinlc those figures in that respect agree 
with Mr. Campbell. I think he stated they were paying 30 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Campbell. About 30 cents an hour in the Youngstown district. 

Mr. Abbott. That is my statement, Senator, the entire schedule. 

Both English and Belgian rates for similar work are higher than 
the rates paid in Germany, but are very substantially less than the 
rates paid in the United States. 

Senator La Follette. Can you give those ? 

Mr. Abbott. I can not. I can not say whether Mr. Topping has 
those rates in the data he collected, but in making up my statement, 
partly on account of limited time, I could not obtain them. They 
are obtainable, however. 

In connection with the comparison of the wages that in the LTnited 
States of the rates effective at that time were materially less than 
the average of those existing in 1920. The rate in 1920 for unskilled 
labor was $5.06^ for a 10-hour day. The skilled labor rates show a 
corresponding reduction. 

In the statement I file will be found the schedule of the Belgian 
rates, which are the next lowest to Germany, covering the entire 
steel schedule. 

Senator La Follette. Do you also give the British rates ? 

Mr. Abbott. The British rates we could not obtain. They are in 
a state of greatest flux and have not gotten down to an established 
rate. Their rates are somewhat higher. 

Senator La Follette. Their rates are higher than ours ? 
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Mr. Abbott. Ours are about double the English rate. They vary 
somewhat in different industries, but the schedule of Belgian rates 
is fairly comparable as to respective applications of the rates I filed 
of the Youngstown steel district as a wnole, on that basis of 30 cents 
an hour, and it covers pretty widely the steel-producing section. 

Senator La Follette. You obtained figures of the Belgian rates 
through the consulate ? * 

Mr. Abbott. The specific figures. I wanted to emphasize labor, 
because the making of sheet steel is essentially a labor matter. 

I will now refer to transportation costs. The following comparison 
is made between the rates from Pittsburgh and the comparative 
ocean rates from the principal shipping ports in England, Germany, 
and Belgium, all for net sum of £2,000. 

Foreign currency rates reduced to United States currency at now 
existing rates of exchange. 

Senator Walsh. Are those rates about double the prewar rates ? 

Mr. Abbott. Yes; the rate, for instance, from Liverpool to New 
Orleans in 1912, the only figures I have, was $2.20, and it is now 
$5.80, which is more than double; and the rate from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans was $5.14, and it is now $10.20, a difference of $5.06, or, 
as you suggest, about double, Senator. 

The Pittsburgh rate to San Francisco is $20.17, foreign rate $5; 
difference, $15.17. 

From Pittsburgh to Seattle the rate is $20,17, foreign rate $6.60, 
or a difference of $13.57. 

I brought those differences out because I thought perhaps you 
would like to compare them with the tariff for protection that is given. 

Senator Smoot. You are quoting rates there now with the 8 per 
cent tax added, are you not ? 

Mr. Abbott. I am not; it would make our rates that much higher. 

Senator La Follette. Did you omit that ? 

Mr. Abbott. I took the actual tariff rate as it stands. Perhaps I 
ought not to answer positively — I am not sure; the figures were pre- 
pared by our traffic manager, and maybe they have been added. 

Senator Smoot. In that case it is 8 per cent more. 

Senator La Follette. Would you ascertain and note it in revising 
your statement, so that we will know exactly ? 

Mr. Abbott. I will do that. 

The Pittsburgh rail-and- water combination rates existing in 1912 
were not available at the time figures were compared. 

It is apparent that the difference in transportation costs alone 
would prohibit a buyer on the southern seaboard, and particularlv 
in the Pacific coast markets, from purchasing at home, even though 
the advantage of quicker service or lowered investments in mer- 
chandise stocks would otherwise govern his preference. This dif- 
ference in transportation costs has existed in the past, but not to the 
marked extent of to-day. 

The tariff rates on iron and steel sheets as proposed in H. R. 7456, 
schedule 3, paragraphs 307, 308, and 309, provides adequate pro- 
tection to tne industry, except to the seaooard territory, wnere 
transportation costs are so decidedly favorable to foreign manu- 
facturers. This condition may be remedied to a substantial extent 
by the American valuation plan, which is strongly indorsed by the 
industry. 

60713— 21— PT 25 6 
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In conclusion, I have omitted from my statement statistical in- 
formation concerning the past, which, apparently, will not be either 
useful or helpful unless and until foreign countries obtain a more 
normal condition — at least financially. 

I mention that the capacity of the sheet-steel industry of this 
country is sufficient to supply the requirements of the United States, 
as evid.enced by any previous year's comsuifiption, and, in addition, 
to produce a surplus equal to at least 25 per cent of its capacity: 
also that in the period from 1912 to 1921 the number of nmls in- 
creased 38 per cent and producing capacity 45 per cent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. R. CRAWFORD, REPRESENTING THE 
ASSOCIATION OF TIN PLATE MANUFACTURERS. 

Senator La Follette. Please give your full name and address. 

Mr. Crawford. E. R. Crawford, McKeesport, Pa. 

Senator La Follette. You are connected with what company ? 

Mr. Crawford. With the McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 

Senator La Follette. Are you an official of the company? 

Mr. Crawford. I am president of that company. 

Senator Dillingham. To what paragraph are you going to address 
yourself ? 

Mr. Crawford. Paragraph 310. The Association of Tin Plate 
Manufacturers represents all the independent makers in the country 
outside of the United States Steel Corporation. We represent from 
55 to 60 per cent of the total production of the country. 

Senator Smoot. Have you a brief ? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes; 1 have reduced my thoughts in this matter 
to a comparatively few pages, which I can read to you in not more 
than three or four minutes. [Reading:] 

On August 8, 1921, we addressed a letter to Hon. Boies Penrose, chairman of tie 
Finance Committee of the United States Senate, briefly stating our views in relaticn 
to the situation with the tin-plate manufacturers of the United States and their atti- 
tude toward the revision of the tariff and the proposed changes of duty on tin plate, as 
well ais certain rates of duty proposed on raw materials which are used in the manu- 
facture of tin plate. 

When the tariff bill was under consideration in the House, we requested the Ways 
and Means Committee to fix the rate of duty on tin plate at 1.2 cents per pound, which 
was the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich bill ana which was a substantial reduction 
on the rate provided in the Dingley bill. 

The Underwood tariff bill now in force provides a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, 
which is entirely inadequate, and under the present unsettled conditions, taking into 
consideration the abnormal low rates of wages prevailing in Germany, Bel^um, and 
England, as well as the unsettled exchange situation, and exposes this important 
industry to ruinous competition in all of our seaboard markets, where the great bulk 
of the tin plate manufactured in this country is consumed. The Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards are easily accessible to foreign manufacturers, at low ocean freight rates. 

Tin plates are all manufactured in the interior of this country and bear a very heavy 
freight rate from point of manufacture to seaboard markets. Under the circum- 
stances we feel that we are entitled to restoration of the Payne-Aldrich rate of 1.2 cents 
per pound on tin plate, temeplate, and taggers plate. 

Senator Walsh. What does that represent ad valorem? 

Mr. Crawford. You mean 1.2 cents per pound? 

Senator Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Crawford. In ad valorem, at the time the bill was filed, it 
would represent 15 per cent, but since that time there has been a 
consideraole reduction in the price of tin plate, and to-day that would 
represent, in roimd figures, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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Senator Walsh. At the time you asked for this ad valorem rate, 
before the House committee, you did not know the American plan 
of valuation was going to be adopted, did you ? 

Mr. Crawford. Senator, we did not ask for an ad valorem rate 
before the House committee. We asked for a specific duty. We 
fought as strenuously as we knew how the ad valorem rate of the 
Underwood bill. [Reading:] 

After due and careful consideration, the tin-plate manufartuiers have reached the 
conclusion that with economies in manufa^^ture which they hope to accomplish as 
conditions approach a moie normal level they will be able to get along with the 
proposed rate of 1.1 cent per pound and maintain their position in the home market 
against foreign competition, despite the fact that the Fordney bill has placed a duty 
of 2 cents per pound on pig tin, as provided in paragraph 386. 

Senator La Follette. May I inquire what our consumption of 
tin plate is in this country ? 

Mr. Crawford. Our normal consumption of tin plate in this coun- 
try will reach pretty close to 35,000,000 boxes. 

Senator La Follette. Put that in pounds. 

Mr. Crawford. In pounds, that would be 175,000,000. 

Senator Walsh. These steel men are not only good lawyers but 
good mathematicians. 

Senator La Follette. What were the imports last year ? 

Mr. Crawford. They were practically nothing. 

Senator La Follette. What were they this year ? 

Mr. Crawford. Practically nothing, on account of the unsettled 
conditions abroad. 

Senator La Follette. What were the imports immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of the Underwood tariff bill ? 

Mr. Crawford. They were very sluggish, for the reason that the 
war soon occurred, and conditions became so abnormal that there 
was not a sufficient supply after 1914. 

Senator La Follette. War did not occur until something like 18 
months after the Underwood tariff went into effect. Imports did 
not increase particularly under the Underwood tariff, did they ? 

Mr. Crawford. No, sir. 

Senator La Follette. They were negligible, were they not ? 

Senator Calder. What were the imports under the operation of the 
Payne- Aldrich tariff ? Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Crawford. That was in 1909, was it not? 

Senator Calder. In 1909 and through 1913. 

Mr. Crawford. I do not know just what the imports were, but 
there was some being imported right along, particularly on the Pacific 
coast; but I do not recall the amount. 

Senator Smoot. The importations for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1920, were 10,330,572 pounds. The exportations during that same 
year were 399,395,705 pounds. 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. There was a shortage in the whole world's 
supply. 

Senator Smoot. Is there a shortage now ? 

Mr. Crawford. There is a surplus to-day. I am sorry to say there 
is a surplus. There is a large surplus. 

Senator Smoot. Of course, under the Underwood bill tin is free ? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. I suppose you are complaining now of the 2 cents 
that is imposed on pig tm imported into tnis country under this bill ? 
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Mr. Crawford. Not particularly complaining; but we want to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that there is no tin ore pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Senator Smoot. We know that. 

Mr. Crawford. When there is a duty placed on a noncompetitive 
article, it simply advances the price that much, because the market is 
controlled in JLondon. 

Senator Smoot. Let me get down to what you want. Are you 
willing to allow the 2 cents on tin as a revenue measure and accept 
the House provision of 1.1 cents per pound on tin plate ? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. If the committee feels that there is a need 
of 2 cents a pound as a revenue measure, to meet the present financial 
condition oi the Government, we are not going to complain; but we 
would like to call attention to this fact, that it will in no way, we think, 
encourage any industry in this country, for the reason that there are 
no tin ores. 

Senator Smoot. The committee will decide that. Under the 
Underwood bill you had free tin and 1.2 cents a pound on tin plate. 

Air. Crawford. Fifteen per cent ad valorem. 

Senator Smoot. I shoula have said under the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. And you will be satisfied if you have 2 cents on tin 
and 1.1 on tin plate? 

Air. Crawford, Yes; we will be satisfied with 1.1 per cent. 

Senator Smoot. That is what I understood you to say. Now I 
understand your position. 

Mr. Crawford (reading) : 

There is very considerable opposition to this proposed duty, for the reason that there 
are no commercial tin-bearing ore deposits in this country — 

I refer now to the 2 cents per pound on pig tin— 

and the two tin smelters situated on the Atlantic seaboard produce pig tin from im- 
ported tin ores. They sell their product on a parity with the landed cost of imported 
tin, and there is no prospect of compensating advantages by reason of expected com- 
petition from domestic sources, which would eventually reduce the price of this com- 
modity to a basis which would be competitive with imported tin. 

Senator Walsh. You are willing, as I understand it, for the sake 
ef revenue, to accept 2 cents duty on pig tin, but from the stand- 
point of the consumer and from the standpoint of developing the 
export trade it would be better, you think, if we could take on the 
2 cents duty ? 

Mr. Crawford. Very much, sir. 

Senator Sutherland. To what paragraph have you been address- 
ing yourself ? 

mr. Crawford. Paragraph 310. [Reading:] 

The tin-plate industry is the largest consumer of pig tin in this country, but tlie 
tin-plate manufacturers realize that the proposed duty may be considered a revenue 
measure, and for this reason they are not di8ix)8ed to enter strenuous objection to tJie 
proposed duty of 2 cents per pound on pig tin, but leave it to the committee to satisfy 
itself that the smelting companies in thijs country are entitled to iliis protection, or 
that your committee is justified in leaving this dutv as a purely revenue measuio only. 

The tin-plate industry in this country consumes 2,500,000 tons of steel per annum 
and employs, in direct labor in its own plants approximately 40,000 workmen, wlio 
obtain the nighest rate of wages of any workmen employed in tlie steel industry in tliL< 
<'ountry. 

Senator Smoot. What do you pay your common labor? 
Mr. Crawford. We pay our common labor 30 cents. 
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Senator Smoot. How many hours do they work ? 
Mr. Crawford. Ten hours. [Reading:] 

As large consumers of steel, which we purchase from the steel manufacturers, we 
are indirectly, but very deeply, interested in the schedule of duty proposed on steel 
products which constitute our raw material. The rates proposed in the general metal 
s'-hedule are extremely moderate, and, in our opinion, mav be considered to be 
drawn on a revenue basis rather than on a basis of protection . The rates on practically 
all items in the steel schedule are lower than those of the Payne-Aldrifh bill, and are 
on an average of about 50 j^er cent of the rates in the Dingley bill. We have noted, 
however, that the Fordney bill proposes extremely high rates of duty on raw materials 
such as magnesite, flourspar, manganese ore, ferromanganese and ferroalloys, which 
are essential and necessary in the manufacture of steel. These proposed rates of duty 
will unnecessarily increase the cost of our raw materials and will be an increased burden 
to manufacturers of tin plate and other similar commodities, who are using large 
quantities of semifinished steel. 

We wish to call the attention of the committee to this situation most particularly 
because we feel that the proposed rates of duty on these raw mateiials should be 
stricken out or modified to a strictly revenue basis, as in most cases they are not 
competitive, and hence the tariff becomes a tax without any compensating advantage. 

We wish to go on record also with your committee that the independent tin plate 
manufacturers of the United States are unanimously in favor of the proposed American 
valuation plan, and we would deplore any modification of that plan which would fix 
tl^e assessment of duty on valuation prevailing in foreign countries, whose depreciated- 
currencies are subject to violent fluctuation in exchange value as compared with the 
standard value of the United States gold dollar. 

Senator Smoot. The next witness will be Mr. Mathews. 

STATEMENT OF H£. JOHN A. MATHEWS, PEESIDENT OF THE 

CEUCIBLE STEEL GO. OF AMEEICA. 

Senator Smoot. Give your name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Mathews. I am John A. Mathews, president of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, and I also represent about 25 other makers of 
crucible tool steel. All the gentlemen who have appeared heretofore 
have been representatives oi what we call the tonnage steel industry. 
I am representing the small steel industry, which is engaged in making 
a relatively small quantity of high-grade materials which go into 
watches, fine tools, and similar special uses. 

Senator La Follette. Is you address 17 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City ? 

Mr. Mathews. Yes. I have a brief referring to one or two changes, 
as we see them, in the bill now before you. In the first place, how- 
ever, we want to express our appreciation to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for its recognition of the American valuation principle, which 
is a sound principle and one on which the first tariff bill was drafted. 
In regard to the crucible or fine steel industry, I wish to say that this 
industry is engaged in the manufacture of the finest grades of steel. 
This industry is a stationary and not a growing one. 

Senator Smoot. You do not intend to read all of that brief, do jou, 
Mr. Mathews ? 

Mr. Mathews. No, sir. I have here a number of pages with noth- 
ing on them. [Reading:] 

Comparing the production of open-hearth steel in the last decade of the last century 
with the production for the second decade of the present century, we find that the 
production has trippled, while the manufacture of cnicible steel had increased by 7 
per cent. The inability of the cnicible-steel industry to grow anywhere nearly in 
proportion to the open-hearth industry has been due in a considerable measure to the 
fact thit in pre\aous tariff bills no special recognition has been given to this branch of 
the industry, in which skilled labor rather than mechanical equipment is the out- 
standing feature. 
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The manufacture of crucible tool steel and various fine steel specialties is carried on 
in this country in 30 or more plants located in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, West Virgfinia. and some other States. Most of these 
plants are small, but in some cases tool steel and special steels are manufactured in 
oranches or divisions of large steel plants, as for example, at Midvale and Bethlehem. 
It is difficult to state the exact capital invested in the industry, but we believe that 
$250,000,000 is a very conservative estjimate. There are employed from 30,000 to 
40,000 men. The industry is c^uite distinct from the manufacture of tonnage com- 
mercial steels. This difference is indicated by the fact that tool steels are sold by the 
pound while tonnage steels are sold by the hundredweight or ton. In a tool-steel mill 
a carload shipment of one size is rare. A 1-ton order of a regular quality and size is 
considered a good order. 

The proportion of labor to raw material is many times as great in the manufacture of 
crucible steel as it is in the manufacture of open-hearth or Bessemer steel . The capital 
invested in a crucible-steel plant is from five to six timefe as great per ton of product as 
is required for mills making merchant bars, structural steel, etc. The investment per 
ton in the former is customarily from $300 to $400 while in the latter it may vary from 
$32.50 to $75 per ton of output. The product of the tool steel mill averages about 1 
ton per man per month. In the manufacture of tonnage steels it is from 15 to 30 tons 
per man per month. It is in proportion to the increased amount of labor involved 
that imports of steel increase and exports decrease. 

These basic differences in the nature of the crucible-steel industry as compared 
with the tonnage-steel industry have never been given adequate consideration in 
the matter of drafting tariff bills, with the result that a very large proportion of all the 
imports of steel are made to the detriment of this relatively small industry, while the 
imports of commercial tonnage steels are almost negligible compared with the vast 
volume of production. 

Senator Smoot. Will you tell me just what you want, so that I 
can refer to it later? What changes do you want? 
• Mr. Mathews. I am coming to that now^ [Reading:] 

The 35,000 employees of the crucible-steel industry have not had 25 per cent em- 
ployment in the last 10 months, and such employment as they have had has been on 
part-time basis, averaging probably a little better than 50 per cent. The other 75 
per cent ot the employees or the industry are sitting on the side lines wondering what 
Congress is going to do to bring about a return of employment and prosperity. It is 
probable that their ideas on this subject may become fairly well crystallized by elec- 
tion day. 

I have stated that there are about 30 mills engaged in the manufacture of crucible 
tool steel. There are from 40 to 50 importers of grades in direct competition with 
these mills who have relatively no capital investment, giving employment to no 
labor, and assuming but a very small proportion of our tax burden. 

In paragraph 302 very heavy duties are imposed upon the ores and raw materials 
which are an essential part in the manufacture of tool and alloy steels. This is a 
radical departure from the traditional policy of cheap raw materials for manufacturers, 
coupled with suitable protection on finished articles the manufacture of which in- 
volves much labor. 

It is difhciilt to understand why manganese ore and tungsten ore should suddenly 
require protection in an amount of something over 100 per cent of their prewar values. 
No great deposits of these ores have been discovered, and this country does not possess 
in quality or quantity sufficient of either of them to take care of its needs. We shall 
have to go abroad for our principal sources to the great deposits existing in foreign 
lands. 

Senator Curtis. You had hard work in getting any during the 
war, didn't you? 

Mr. Mathews. We had to go abroad for increasing requirements. 
[Reading :] 

Manganese may be considered as a steel-making necessity, and compared with it all 
other alloying materials mentioned in paragraph 302 may be termed luxuries. The 
Bessemer process for steel making had almost proven a failure until it was discovered 
that the addition of manganese was required to produce sound steel in a Bessemer 
converter. The proposed duty of 1 cent per pound on metallic manganese in ores 
"containing in excess of 30 per cent" is in itself an admission of the low quality of our 
domestic ores. The high-grade ores of Brazil, India, and Russia frequently contain 
50 per cent of metallic manganese. This matei^ial should be restored to the free list, 
or possibly protected to the extent of 10 per cent as a revenue measure. 
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The proposed rate of duty on tungsten ores and concentrates is about 250 per cent of 
the present selling price, or 125 per cent of the average prewar selling price. Our 
company is a very large buyer of tungsten ores. In the years before the war over one- 
half of this material was of domestic origin During the war period, when the prices 
were so high and the difficulties of obtaining foreign shipments were so great, we had 
to rely more and more upon foreign sources, and for the past three years we have 
bought no domestic ores. The demand for tungsten ores during the war was so great 
that many were induced to work tungsten properties which were of little value, and 
it is poor economics to continue the operation of such properties by reason of an ex- 
orbitant rate of duty, particularly since they can not under any circumstances take 
care of the country's normal needs. The rates for both tungsten and manganese seem 
to bs predicated upon the extremely high costs during the war period rather than 
upon the basis of operation in normal times. 

In the case of molybdenum ore we have a little different situation. Of all the 
alloying materials used in the steel industry molybdenum seems to be the only one 
of which we possess an adequate domestic supply. The use of this metal is a new 
development in steel metallurgy, and the production of molybdenum is an infant 
industry which we beUeve is entitled to some protection. We feel that the rate pro- 
posed of 75 cents per pound is too high and should be change^ to not over $10 per ton. 

The rates proposed on the ferro-alloys made from these ores are in the nature of 
compensatory duties made necessary by the extremely high rates imposed upon the 
ores themselves. If the rates on the ores are reduced; as they certainly should be, 
then, these rates on the ferro-alloys should be correspondingly reduced. The rates 
on the other ferro-alloys are needlessly high, and seem to be based upon war-time 
conditions, and not on any normal basis of costs. If the present rate of duty is retained 
on tungsten ore and ferrotungsten, it will raise the cost of high-speed tool steel from 
20 tq 25 cents per pound and the selling price by somewhat greater amount. 

In the manufacture of ferro-alloys in electric furnaces American makers are under 
no disadvantages except in the cost of electricity. Power and raw materials are the 
big items of expense, and labor is of less importance. Capital investment in plants is 
very moderate, and an ad valorem duty of not over 10 per cent should be ample 
protection. 

Paragraph 304: The fundamental defect in this paragarph, and in several others, 
is the lack of orderly classification of steel products. The need for more scientific 
classification has been pointed out by the United States Tariff Commission, and in a 
brief which the writer submitted to the Ways and Means Committee January 10, 
1921, he proposed a classification which Dr. Page, of the Tariff Commission, stated 
was the best attempt in this line that he had seen. The basis of such classification 
depends upon grouping iron and steel products somewhat in proportion to their ad- 
vancement from the raw-steel state to the more highly finished forms, and imposing 
ascending rates of duty as the proportion of labor to raw materials increases. Para- 
graph 304 includes ingots, billets, bars, and forgings. Ihese represent great differ- 
ences with respect to the ration of raw material to labor. In the fine-steel industry 
it is made possible by the application of labor to convert 5 cents worth of raw steel in 
the ingot into 75 cents worth of needle wire, or $1.50 worth of safety razor blades, or 
$10 worth of hair-spring wire. It is the highly finished forms of steel, representing 
the expenditure of much labor on a small amount of raw material, that are seriously 
affected by importation§» from abroad, where labor is so much lower than it is here. 
The crucible or fine steel industry is a handcraft industry, and represents in tonnage 
only about one-half of 1 per cent of the total steel production of the country. This 
small amount of tonnage, however, represents possibly from 2 to 2^ per cent of the 
value of the total steel business. Against this small tonnage is directed a very large 
proportion of the total importations. About 70 per cent of the duties collected on 
iron and steel products are on products which are imported in competition with the 
tool-steel industry. 

Instead of adopting an ascending rate of duties on products representing an in- 
creased amount of labor, this paragraph contains specific duties, the highest rate of 
protection being given to the tonnage products, which have almost no competition 
from abroad, and the lowest duty is given to the highest priced steels, which represent 
in some cases 85 to 90 per cent labor. If you will examine this schedule you will see 
that a steel valued at 1§ cents is protected to the extent of 33J per cent, while a ste^^l 
valued at just under 40 cents is given 15 per cent protection, and all steels over 40 
cents are allowed 20 per cent. 

On the basis of protecting the American workman and American standards of wages 
and living, these rates should be reversed, but if the rates in the present bill are fair 
for tonnage steels, they are obviously much too low for high-grade steel products. 
This same condition has existed in many of the pre\'ious tariff bills, and the crucible 
steel industry has never received the protection to which it is entitled because of the 
nature of the industry. The tariff act of 1913 did give some recognition to the fine- 
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steel industry in that it provided for 15 per cent duty on the products of the crucible 
and electric furnaces and upon alloy steels, while lower rates were given to the ton- 
nage products, but this feature based upon process of manufacture is almost impossible 
of administration, and I shall later propose a method that can be readily administered 
Paragraph 305: The defect in the rates in paragraph 304, as applied to high grade 
steels, can be in large measure corrected without complete revision if in line 7 of 

?aragraph 305 you will insert the words ''csirbon, or before thfe word '* nickel." 
ine 7 would then read: "containing more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of carbon, 
or nickel, " etc. • It so happens that nearly all of the crucible or fine steels are high 
carbon products, running well above six- tenths of 1 per cent, while the large tonnage 
industry is in very large part made up of steels rujining much below six-tenths of 1 
per cent. Therefore, if the carbon should be included along with the alloying metals 
the industry based largely upon the production of high carbon steels woula secure 
the additional protection which it deserves and needs. 

The last portion of paragraph 305, beginning at the end of line 13, should be amended 
so that the additional cumulative daty should apply to the entire molybdenum or 
tungsten content. Having defined in the earlier portions of this paragraph the lower 
limit of aJloy which shall constitute an alloy steel for duty purposes, there is no 
reason for setting a different rate at which the assessment of additLonal cumiilative 
duty shall begin in the case of molybdenum and tungsten. The provision as it now 
stands will permit the entry of a great many steels containing, in fact, less than H 
per cent of these elements. 

Senator McLean. I want to ask you one question. I want to call 
your attention to paragraph 305, which, I think, embraces cold- 
rolled, forged, stamped, or drawn steel. Mr. Brewster appeared be- 
fore the committee the other day and wanted that rate reduced from 
15 per cent to 12.5 per cent ad valorem, on the ground that you do 
not make high-speed drill steel. That was witn reference to the 
Swedish product. I think he said that they could not use the Ameri- 
can drill steels. What have you to say as to that ? 

Mr. Mathews. We have the capacity and the ability to make 
everything in this country that is made abroad; in fact, we have 
twice as much capacity as we need in that respect. 

Senator McLean. I am speaking of high-speed drill steel. 

Mr. Mathews. Yes; drill steel. We can take care of the drill 
steel. I suppose you are talking about drill steel. 

Senator McLean. Yes. 

Mr. Mathews. There is no objection to*taking care of that, both 
as to capacity and quality. 

Senator McLean. Then you do not agree with Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Mathews. Probably not, sir. We do not generally agree with 
the fellow who is trying to sell what we are selling. We do make 
large quantities of mined drill steel. [Reading:] 

The additional cumulatiA-e duties proposed under paragraph .305 are, of courpe, 
based upon the exorbitant rates of duty proposed on molybdenum anrl tungsten ores 
and metals. If these rates are reduced, as they ceratinly should be, then, of course, 
the additional cumulative duties should also be reduced, and if not reduced it will 
very seriously injure all the manufacturers of high-speed steel and all of the manu- 
facturers of small tools, suc'h as t\^'ist drills, cutters, etc., made from high-speed steel. 
These rates of duty will ner'essarily prevent American manufacturers of nigh-speed 
steel from exporting any of their product, and they will also prevent the makers of 
small tools from exporting their product; but these rates ^f^ill encourage such manu- 
facturers as nowha\e establij^hed businesses abroad to buy their high-speed steel in a 
foreign market and i)at it into tools for export, upon which they will receive a draw- 
back duty. If this condition is forced upon us, it will injure both the American 
crucible tool steel manufacturers and the American producers of tungsten ores and 
metal, and no one will be benefited but our foreign competitors. 

It should ])e further pointed out that this additional cumulative duty is the same 
in amount as the cumulative duties placed upon molybdenum metal and ferro- 
molybdenum, tungsten metal, and ferrotungsten. It does not take into considera- 
tion at all the fact that there is a loss of some 20 to 25 per cent in the use of these metals 
and ferro-alloys in the process of conversion into finished steel. The amount of this 
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loss has been confirmed b\ the inve'^tigation of the Tariff Commission. Therefore, 
we are not only deprived of the additional cumulative duty on the first IJ per cent 
of niolybdenura or tungsten contained but also upon the entire conversion loss in 
the use of the?e metals. If the rates are to be retained as they now appear on the 
ores and alloys, the additional cumulative duty should be increased by 25 per cent, 
and it should apply to the entire tun^isten or molybdenum content. This would 
still further injure the American manufacturer of tunprsten and molybdenum steels, 
and, indirectly, the producers of the tungsten and molybdenum ores and metals. 

To paragraphs 307 and 308 the same applies as to paraj?raph 304, namely, that the 
higher the value of the steel the lower its rate of duty. This defect would be in large 
measure correcteid, in so far a-; it appliea to the manufacture of tool steel, if the amend- 
ment I have suggested in paragraph 305, line 7, is adopted. 

Paragraphs 315 and 316 cover satisfactorily ordinary commercial rod?, wire, and cold- 
rolled strip. They do not adequately protect the manufacturer of highly finiphed 
specialties^ in this line, as, for instance, polished drill rods, watch part steel, safety- 
razor steel, either tempered or untempered, tape-line steel, pen steel, needle wire, 
and similar products .which are turned out by specialty mills and involve a great deal 
of skilled hand labor in their production. If the amdndment proposed in paragraph 
305, line 7, is adopted, this would in a measure take care of these highly specialized 
products and, in general, I believe this end could be better accomplished by the 
proposed amendment than by any other method or than l)y the change of the rate.s in 
the paragraphs as they now j-tand. 

Senator Smoot. We will now hear from Mr. Sutherland, Delegate 
from Alaska. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAN A. SUTHEELAND, DELEGATE FROM 

ALASKA. 

Mr. Sutherland. I have been solicited to appear before the com- 
mittee by Whitney & Lass. 

Senator Smoot. On what ? 

Mr. Sutherland. For the chrome-ore producers in the Territory 
of Alaska or, rather, the men who produced chrome ore during the 
war, when the country required chrome ore, and who have now sus- 
pended operations by reason of the low price of the mineral. 

I have prepared a brief to submit to the committee, and if you will 
give me a few minutes, I will state the essential features of it. 

Senator Smoot. You may have it printed in full. 

Mr. Sutherland. Very well. I will submit it, but there are two 
or three essential features that I want to bring to your attention. 

The principal use of this ore is for the purpose of alloying steel. 
It is reduced at high temperatures in electric furnaces into a metal 
called ferrochrome. 

Its next greatest use is in chemical manufacturing. The chemical 
products, bichromate of potash and bichromate of soda, are used for 
tanning leather. The principal method of tanning in the United 
States to-day is the ^'chrome tanning" method. Chrome ore is used 
in the manufacture of fire brick. It is further used as lining for 
certain parts of steel furnaces. Chrome ore is also used in the manu- 
facture of dyes and paints, in the form of chemicals — bichromates. 
A use to which chrome is largely put is in linings and plates of electric 
stoves. It seems to have a great deal of resistance to heat, and for 
, that reason it is used for that purpose. 

The principal consuming points of chrome ore are in the vicinity 
of Niagara Palls and Jersey City. Ninety per cent of the consump- 
tion of this ore in the United States takes place in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Chrome ore is imported from New Caledonia, a French possession 
in the Antipodes, that being the largest producer of ciirome ore. 

Rhodesia, South Africa, is the next largest producer. 
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Cuba, Guatemala, Brazil, Turkey (Asia Minor), Greece, Austro- 
Hungary, Russia, India, Australia, Canada, and Japan have ex- 
ported relatively small quantities of this ore to the United States. 

The annual production in the United States prior to the war 
was 591 tons, a negligible quantity. During the war, under the 
stimulus given by the request of the Government that this mineral 
be sought for, we produced 83,430 tons annually during those years. 
Since the close of the war we have produced 3,900 tons annually, 
again a negligible quantity. 

I call your attention to the importation table. Prior to the war 
the foreign importation was 80,736 tons a year. During the war it 
was 100,142 tons per year. Since the war the importations have 
been 61,404 tons per year. 

The significance feature of this is that the foreign importations 
are 60 per cent of what they were during the war period, while our 
production is simply negligible, 4.5 of the amount produced during 
the war period. 

Senator Smoot. What changes do you want, Mr. Sutherland ? 

Mr. Sutherland. I am askmg for a specific duty of 60 cents per 
unit. A unit means 1 per cent of the chrome oxide in a ton of ore; 
that is, 1 per cent would be equal to 20 pounds of chrome oxide. 

I am prepared now to answer any questions that do not involve 
metallurgy or chemistry. 

Chrome ore is produced in the United States in Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Oregon, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. The 
lai^est amounts have been produced in California and Oregon. 

1 wish to call your attention to the fact that the production in 
the United States was under the stimulation of war requirements. 
Since the close of the war American production has declined to a 
negligible quantity, while foreign importation is 60 per cent of war- 
time importation. In Alaska we find some of the very largest and 
some very rich deposits of chrome ore, though they are not quite 
the richest. Those deposits were operated during the war, when the 
Government called for these metals for alloying steel. Immediately 
at the close of the war they suspended proauction. To-day this 
particular concern that has aksed me to appear in its interest has 
about 500 tons on the little wharf that they built and from which 
they shipped it on the steamers. It has remained lying there ever 
since the close of the war period. 

Senator Dillingham. That is located where ? 

Mr. Sutherland. It is near Port Chatham, at the entrance to 
Cooks Inlet. 

They invested in machinery in a small way, purchasing such things 
as donkey boilers, rails, steam hoists, and so on; and that material is 
left there now useless. With this ore lying on the dock, it is only 
a question of a few years when the piles supporting it will give way, 
and the ore will be precipitated into the bay, and that will be the end 
of chrome mining in Alaska, unless some encouragement is given in 
the way of a duty. 

The principal necessity is for the development of the home industry 
and a stimulation of mining in the United States. The mining 
industry generally is on the decline; that is, in many of the metals. 
Gold and silver mining is passive, and it will be only a short time 
before gold will, be obtained only as a by-metal or refractory ores. 
The lodes have been worked beyond a profitable limit in the United 
States. I am speaking now of gold and silver, but particularly gold. 
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We speak of coming back to normal conditions and the effect that a 
return to normal conditions will have with respect to lowering the cost 
of materials and the cost of production of powder, food supplies, and 
so on ; but that is not going to stimulate the gold-mining industry to 
any great degree. I do not think it will stimulate the silver-mining 
industry in any degree. 

Those industries have never been aided in any way by the Govern- 
ment, except in the case of the Pittman purchasing act for silver. 
The gold-mining industry is passing out, and the placers and lodes 
have become so low that a return to normal conditions will not stimu- 
late the industry greatly. It may be that something like the McFad- 
den bill would stimulate it. 

My interest lies with the miner in Alaska. Considering the chrome 
deposits we have there, if some aid were given by the Government, 
we would be in a position to employ the men out there. 

Senator La Follette. How extensive are the deposits out there ? 

Mr. Sutherland. These are large deposits. They were able to get 
2,000 tons during the war period. 

Senator Smoot. How many miles are these deposits from tide- 
water ? 

Mr. Sutherland. This is very close to tidewater. The economic 
conditions are excellent up there. 

By the way, manganese, I think, is in about the same class with 
chrome. 

During the war period men were not seeking for mines. They were 
looking for surface deposits. They found large deposits of chrome. 
I think that Alaska will supply the United States with chrome. But 
in the case of manganese these gentlemen do not know whether we 
have deposits or not. They have not been sought to any great 
extent. The prospector never seeks for valueless minerals. But the 
minute you place a value on a mineral, he sinks on it. I think that 
applies to manganese. If we had a duty on magnanese large enough 
to stimulate search for that mineral, it is more than probable we 
would find deposits of it in the United States under the ground. It 
is not going to be found on the surface to any extent, any more than 
any otner minerals. 

American chrome ore is produced by American labor. The 
imported chrome ore is produced by the convict labor of New Cale- 
donia and the Kaffir labor of South Africa. 

Senator Sutherland. Are these manganese ores mined" under- 
ground or on the surface? . 

Mr. Sutherland. I am not acquainted with that. The point 1 
desire to make is, why should we use imported chrome in times of 
peace and in war time urge our people to develop chrome mines as an 
emergency industry. During the war we asked Americans to invest 
their capital, and we asked labor to take hold of the proposition and 
produce ore. Then, immediately when the crisis is ended, they have 
to suspend operations, and their investment is lost; their machinery 
goes to waste, and the foreign importer gets the benefit of our market 
entirely. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you claim that these natural deposits are 
larjre enough to supply this country ? 

Mr. Sutherland. I think so. In fact, there is one mine in Alaska 
that can produce 1,000 tons a month continuously. They say they 
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have 2,000 tons in sight. That is an estimate from surface measure- 
ments. 

vSenator Smoot. You want $60 a ton protection, do you not ? 

Mr. Sutherland. Sixty cents per umt. 

Senator Smoot. That would be $60 per ton. 

Mr. Sutherland. No; that would be $30 a ton, provided it is 50 
per ct^nt oxide. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; if it is 50 per cent. Then it would be half. 

Mr. Sutherland. Yes; it would be $30. We speak of 40 per cent 
ore. That would be $24. 

Senator Smoot. T did not mean the ores. I mean the content, 
which would be equal to $60. 

Mr. Sutherland. A specific duty would be placed on the ton of 
imported ore. 

Senator Smoot. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Sutherland. It means a specific duty. It means that on 40 
per cent oxide the duty would be $24 a ton on the ore. 

Senator Smoot. Well, that is my statement; my statement is ex- 
actly the same. 

Mr. Sutherland. Perhaps so, but I did not quite get it. 

Senator Smoot. Your 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. Sutherland. Let me say this in conclusion. The quantity of 
chrome used in manufacturing is so small that the tariff asked could 
not possibly affect the price to the consumer of the manufactured 
product. It would not mcrease the cost of a ton of steel, nor would 
the cost of a pair of shoes be increased 1 cent by it. 

The essential point is that the amount used in manufacturing is so 
small that this duty that would be an aid to mining in the West would 
mean nothing to the consmning American public, and would mean 
virtually nothing to the manufacturer. 

I do not know that these samples will interest you. This [indi- 
cating] comes from mines in Pennsylvania. This is the ore, and this 
is the surrounding rock containing crystals of chrome, and this is the 

Elacer article where the chrome sands have eroded. The material 
as been shoveled into the sluice boxes and has come out in that form. 
As I understand it, that from the sluice boxes would be about 46 per 
cent, but, taking out the magnetic element, it brings it to about 52 
or 53 per cent of oxide of chrome. 

Senator McLean. Is it used as a substitute for manganese ? 

Mr. Sutherland. No, sir. 

Senator McLean. What particular quality does it add to steel ? 

Mr. Sutherland. My understanding is that it hardens the steel. 
Its particular quality is its resistance taheat. I have always assumed 
it was used for that. 

I might say in that connection that we produce antimony in 
Alaska. I know that it is used to make steel brittle. 

The House bill would place molybdenum, manganese, and cin- 
nabar on the dutiable list and place chrome are on the free list. 
Although the minerals are not of the same nature, still they belong 
in the same class so far as production in the United States goes. 

We have cinnabar mines in Alaska that could easily supply the 
United States, but the economic conditions are such that you can 
not manufacture and compete with the Italian product — quicksilver 
or mercury. 

Senator Smoot. We thank you, Mr. Sutherland. 
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(The following brief was ordered incorporated in the record :) 

Reasons Why a Tariff Should be Placed on Chrome Ore. 

ISubrnitted to the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate by Dan A. Sutherland, Delegate 

from Alaska.] 

CHROME ORE. 

(^hrome ore, sometimeB called chromite, is a chromium bearing mireral, and is 
found mainly in serpentine formation. 

Its uses. — The principal use of this ore is for the purpose of alloying steel. It is 
reduced at high temperatures in electric furnaces into a metal called ferrochrome. 
Its next greatest use is in chemical manufacturing. 

The chemical products, bichromate of potash and bichromate of soda, are used for 
tanning leather. The principal method of tanning in the United States to-day is 
the "chrome tanning" method. Chrome ore is used in the manufacture of fire brick. 
It is further used as lining for certain parts of steel furnaces. Chrome ore is also 
used in the manufacture of dyes and paints in the form of chemicals — bichromates. 

Where used. — The principal consuming points of chrome ore are in the vicinities of 
Niagara Falls and Jersey City. 

Ninety per cent of the consumption of this ore in the United States takes place in 
the States of New York. New Jersey. Pennsylvania, and Marvland. 

Where imported from, — New Caledonia, a French possession in the Antipodes, is the 
largest producer of chrome ore. 

Rhodesia, South Africa, is the next largest producer. 

Cuba, Guatemala, Brazil, Turkey (Asia Minor), Greece, Aiistria-Hungarjr, Russia, 
India, Australia, Canada, and Japan have exported relatively small quantities of this 
ore to the United States. 

Annual production in United States. Tons. 

Prewar 591 

War period 82. 430 

Postwar 3. 900 

Foreign importations. Tons. 

Prewar 80. 736 

War period 1 00. 1 4 2 

Postwar ()1, 404 

Where produced in United States. — Alaska, California, Colorado, Oregon, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. 

The largest amounts have been produced in California and Oregon. Observation 
of the preceding tabulated production will call attention to the fact that the pro- 
duction in the United States was under the stimulation of war requirements. Since 
the close of the war American production has declined to a negligible quantity, 
while foreign importation is 60 per cent of war-time importation. 

ALASK.\N CHROME ORE. 

Some of the richest chrome deposits in the world are found in Alaska. During the 
war one mine shipped 2,000 tons to the States. This mine was compelled to close 
down at the end oi the war, as it could not compete with the foreign product. 

WHY A TARIFF. 

The necessity for developing home industry. 

To stimulate mining in the United States. 

The mining industry, particularly the precious metals branch, is rapidly declining 
in the United States. 

American chrome ore is produced by American labor. The imported chrome ore 
is produced by the convict labor of New Caledonia and the Kaffir labor of South 
Africa. 

Why should we use imported chrome in times of peace and in war time urge our 
people to develop chrome mines as an emergency industry. 

During the war American capital was invested in American chrome mines. These 
[nines are now idle and the invested capital is lost unless Congress encourages the 
industry. 

The quantity of chrome used in manufacturing is so small that the tariff asked for 
fould not possibly affect the price to the consumer of the manufactured product. It 
could not increase the price of a ton of steel, nor would the cost of a pair of shoes be 
increased 1 cent thereby. 
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TARIFF ASKED FOR. 



We ask for a tariff of 60 cents per unit of chrome, or $24 per ton on ore that comes 
40 per cent chrome, or $30 per ton on ore that comes 50 per cent chrome. 



CONCLUSTON. 



There is no commodity more deserving of a tariff than chrome ore. The uses for 
this metal are increasing. An American industry can .be stimulated and developed 
for the employment of American labor and American capital. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM DETTE, REPRESENTING CRO- 

CHER BROS. 

Senator Smoot. On what paragraph do you wish to speak? 

Mr. Dette. Three hundred and two, ferromanganese. 

Senator La Follette. You represent some company, do you ? 

Mr. Dette. The Crocher Bros. We ask to be heard in opposition 
to the rate proposed on ferromanganese in paragraph 302. 

May I read from this manuscript ? 

Senator Smoot. If you will leave it with the committee, it will not 
be necessary. You may simply state what you want, and that will 
do just as well. 

Mr. Dette. It is hardly in shape to present as a brief. 

Manganese ores have always been admitted free. The domestic 
supplies are limited, inferior in quality, and far from consuming 
points. 

Senator Smoot. You want that free now ? 

Mr. Deete. Yes; except possibly for revenue. 

Even under the stimulus of war necessity and high prices domestic 
production furnished only a small part of our total needs, and that 
only by a sacrifice in quality of the smelted product. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total consumption ? 

Mr. Dette. Of ferromanganese ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Dette. About 300,000 tons, I should say, normally. 

It is safe to say that the steel trade must depend for all time on 
foreign ores or foreign ferromanganese for at least 90 per cent of its 
requirements. The proposed duty of 1 cent per pound content, or 
about $11.20 per long ton on average ores, would be merely a subsidy 
to one or two poor producers. We recommend that manganese ores 
be taxed not more than $1 per ton for ores containing 45 per cent 
manganese and over. 

Senator La Follette. Did you state that during the war period 
we produced only a negligible quantity of manganese ore ? 

Mr. Dette. Of ore, yes. 

Senator La Follette. I have a memorandum here which states 
that we produced 306,000 tons of manganese ore. 

Mr. Dette. In 1918. 

Senator La Follette. In 1918? 

Mr. Dette. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. I understood you to say just now that our 
total consumption was 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Dette. The total consumption of ferromanganese. 

Senator La Follette. Oh, that is the extract ? 

Mr. Dette. Yes. That is the smelted product; that is, as it is 
used in the steel trade. 
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Senator La Follette. Then, the 306,000 tons we produced, 
was 35 per cent ore, would be 35 per cent ferromanganese '? 

Mr. Dette. Well, you could not make 80 per cent ferromanganv 
of 35 per cent ore. 

During the war period, standard ferromangenese was reduced to 
70 per cent. Of course, the 35 per cent ore mined in this country 
was probably mixed with the ricner ores brought from abroad. 

We contend that ferromanganese is improperly classified. 

Senator Jones. I do not believe you have given clearly the in- 
formation which the Senator from Wisconsin wanted. 

Do I understand that your ferromanganese can be gotten only 
from ores of 70 per cent or above in purity ? 

Mr. Dette. Eighty per cent ferromanganese, which is the stand- 
ard, can be made only from about 45 to 50 per cent manganese 
ore. During the war the ore we got in this country was not rich 
enough to make 80 per cent. 

Senator Smoot. Our manganese ores, for instance in California, 
run about 35 per cent ? 

Mr. Dette. Thirty-five or forty per cent. 

Senator Smoot. They are rich enough to smelt ? 

Mr. Dette. Well, if they run to 45 per cent, yes; but they have 
always mixed them with richer ores from outside. 

Senator Jones. The Senator wanted to get at the tonnage pro- 
duced in this country during the war, and the amount imported. 
If you consider it on the basjs of ore running as high in percentage 
as you now mention, it seems to me your information does not ac- 
cord with that which the Senator has. 

Senator Smoot. The average of American production is 40i per 
cent. 

Senator Jones. I may say^ that the matter was gone into fully 
by the Committee on Mines and Mining during the war. 

Mr. Dette. In the period 1914 to 1918, inclusive — a period of 
five years — the imports were 2,294,875 tons, or 82.8 per cent. The 
production in the United States was 478,996 tons, or 17.2 per cent, 
so that the greater part of the United States production was in 1918. 
The total in five years was 478,000; and in 1918, 306,000 tons. 

We contend that ferromanganese is improperly classified. It should 
be included in paragraph 301 with pig iron, iron kentledge, spiege- 
leisen, and so on. It is not a ferroalloy in the sense of other alloys 
in paragraph 302, which are made either by the electric furnace or 
thermit processes, and which are added to special steels for the 
properties conferred by the metals, such as tungsten, chrome, etc. 

Ferromanganese is used in steel making maimy as a deoxidizer 
and recarburizer. Any improvement in strength or rolling quali- 
ties obtained by its addition is incidental, and not the main reason 
for its use. Its purpose is to free the molten metal from oxygen 
and to restore tne required amount of carbon. Ferromanganese 
is a product of the blast furnace, made by smelting manganese ores 
in a coke-fired blast furnace, the same as pig iron. Tnere is no 
difference in furnace construction or equipment. There is no dif- 
ference in operation, except that more fuel is required and more 
limestone for fluxing. The product is cast in a bed and is broken 
into lumps instead of being cast in pigs, as this is the most con- 
venient form for use. Otherwise, there is no difference between 
making pig iron and ferromanganese. 
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/omercial ferromanganese contains about 80 per cent manganese 

y from 5 to 7 per cent carbon; the balance oeing iron, a small 
. jrcentage of silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus. It is always sold by 
y/^e gross ton, as is pig iron, and never by the pound, as are the elec- 
tric-iurnace ferro-alloys. 

The classification in the Fordnev bill is misleading, inasmuch as it 
includes ferromanganese with manganese metal and thermit products, 
whose values depend on a low carbon content. 

Standard ferromanganese always contains 5 to 7 per cent carbon. 
It can not, be made in a blast furnace with any lower carbon, and it is 
this carbon content which makes it valuable as a recarburizer. 

For these reasons we recommend that it be restored to its proper 
place in paragraph 301 with pig iron and other blast-furnace products. 

The rate of 2\ cents per pound on manganese content, reduced to 
the proper gross ton equivalent, is $39.42. 

From 1903 to 1916 the highest annual average price of ferro- 
manganese was $61.27 in 1907, the year of the Russian^apanese war. 
The lowest average annual price was $32.41 in 1904. Li 1914 the 
average price was $43.61 and for the 10 years preceding the average 
price was about $47.50. The price to-day is about $65. The proposed 
duty, therefore, is 80 per cent of the prewar price, or 60 per cent of 
the present price. In addition, the duty is misleading and confus- 
ing when stated in cents per pound on a tonnage product, which is 
a raw material to most steel makers. The effect of this duty would 
be to increase greatly the cost of ferromanganese to American steel 
makers. 

The United States Steel Corporation, and perhaps one or two of 
its larger competitors, might make their own ferromanganese, but 
the great body of about 250 steel-melting plants in the United States, 
which always buy ferro in the markets, would be taxed to create a 
monopoly for one or two domestic merchant producers. The smaller 
independent steel makers, already at a disadvantage as compared 
with their larger competitors, would be further burdened, and by 
reason of increased costs would be absolutely barred from export 
markets. 

The interests of these independent manufacturers require the 
restraining influence of foreign competition to prevent a repetition 
of the unreasonable prices which prevailed on this product when 
competition was temporarily reduced. The rates in the present bill 
are not only high but are not proportionate. It requires about 
2.2 tons of 50 per cent ore to make 1 ton of ferromanganese, or about 
110 units of managanese in the ore making 80 units in a ton of 
ferromanganese . 

Thus, at the present rates of $11.20 on ore, the tax on the ore to 
make 1 ton of ferromanganese is $24.64, while the finished product 
is taxed $39.42. 

One dollar per ton on ore and $2 on ferromanganese would be fair 
and approximately proportionate. 

Senator Smoot. It is now 5 o'clock and the committee will stand 
adjourned until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. After to-morrow 
we will hold hearings from 10 o'clock in the morning until 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and we will hold no sessions after 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, August 26, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FBIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D, C, 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
in room 312, Senate Office Building, Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La '.^ 

FoUette, McLean, Curtis, Watson, Sutherland, Gerry, and Walsh. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in oi-der. Mr. Radcliffe 
Romeyn will be called on. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. BADCLIFFE ROMETN, VICE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN MANGANESE MANUFACTURING CO., BULLITT 
BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Chairman. Please state for the record, where you reside. 

Mr. Romeyn. I am vice president of the American Manganese 
Manufacturing Co., with offices in Philadelphia. ^ 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Romeyn. We are independent manufacturers of ferroman- "^ 

ganese. 

The Chairman. Will you proceed briefly to state your views to — ^ 

the conunittee. (X 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, there are six witnesses on the 
committee calendar on ferromanganese, beginning with Mr. Taylor. 
Is it not possible that they could have some one speak for them, 
because I suppose all of them will address the same thmg ? 

The Chairman. Could not you gentlemen adjourn to the big room 
next door and arrange to have one or two represent your group 
instead of taking up the time of the committee by making individual 
statements ? 

Mr. Romeyn. That has been arranged. There are only two men 
representing the industry who are going to make statements. 

Senator Smoot. Who are they ? 

Mr. Romeyn. Mr. Howard and myself. 

The Chairman. You two gentlemen will speak on ferromanganese 
manufacturers in the United States ? 

Mr. Romeyn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Romeyn. We will file one combined brief in order to save time, 
later in the day. 

The Chairman. And then you can correct your statement in the 
stenographer's notes later on. 

Mr. Romeyn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Romeyn. 

1893 
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Mr. RoMEYN. I just want to brine out three points about the 
f erromanganese proposition, and it will only take five minutes : 

In connection with the duty on ferromanganese you have three 
alternatives. The first on6 is to leave ferromanganese where it is, on 
thd' free list. And if you do that, the industry will be entirely wiped 
out. 

We have been in the business for seven years. An attempt was 
made yesterday in the testimony more or less to give the impression 
that this was not a very large industry in this country, or that the 
industry was not adequate to supply the demand. We employ 
about 1,000 men. We have our own coal mines, we have pur own 
railroad, and we make our own coke, and our pay rolls amount up 
to from $700,000 to $1,000,000 a year. We have paid to the rail- 
roads alone in freight in the last four years $1,250,000. Our plant 
is appraised at over $4,000,000, and our inventories amount to 
$2,500,000. 

The Chairman. Where is your plant ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Our plant is in the heart of the coke region near 
Connellsville. We are located at Dunbar, Pa. 

The Chairman. How many men do you employ ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. From 700 to 1,000. We nave produced ferro- 
manganese that has entered into the manufacture of 4,500,000 tons 
of steel. I also represent Edward E. Marshall, who is an inde- 
pendent producer of ferromanganese, and who has made ferro- 
manganese that entered into the production of 8,500,000 tons of 
steel. His pay rolls in 1917 were $500,000, and in 1918 they were 
$1,000,000. I have not got the figures that show the revenue he 
paid to the railroads. 

Enough of that. If we do not get any duty on ferromanganese 
and it remains on the free list, we will have to go out of business in 
the next six months. Our operations for the last seven years up to 
date, due to British competition, have shown a loss of $380,000, and 
we are at the point to-day, gentlemen, where we are going out of 
business before this year is over, if we do not get protection. It is 
up to you gentlemen to decide. 

Senator Smoot. How about the manganese ore situation ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. It does not affect us. I will get to that in a moment. 

You have two alternatives. You either can have a duty on ferro- 
manganese or you can have it on the ore and ferromanganese, as 
suggested in tne tariff. If you have the duty on ferromanganese, 
and leave the ore on the free list, we will have to have an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent or a specific duty of not less than $15 a ton. 

The steel people yesterday said that they were in favor of a specific 
duty on ferromanganese, and suggested it be the same as on pig iron, 
or about $2.50 a ton. Out greatest competitor is England. Before 
the war they had all the business in this country; since 1914 we have 
been producing it, and we were of great assistance to the steel com- 
panies during the war, because they could not get English ferro. 
Their business in this country is only 40 per cent of their total pro- 
duction. Our business is with 50 per cent of the steel makers in 
this country, because the steel corporation makes their own. The 
English can afford to sell away below their cost of production for a 
year or two in order to get this market back. Tney are doing it 
to-day, and they are going to do everything possible to get us out 
of business. 
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Senator Walsh. You say your production is 50 per cent of the 
consumption ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes, sir; because the steel corporation makes their 
own; We have adequate faciUties in ferromanganese to supply the 
demand, eliminating the British entirely. 

Senator Walsh. Well, leaving out the Steel Corporation, who make 
their own, your production is enough to take care of all the consump- 
tion ? 

Mr. RoMEYN.' Yes, sir; In 1913 and 1914 the average price of fer- 
romanganese was a little over $60 a gross ton : to-day it is about $65. 
We will take the prewar price as a conservative estimate. If ferro- 
manganese at $60 is imported and sold by the British here, they get 
an additional revenue of $15, or 25 per cent, by virtue of exchange. 
Therefore I say that we must have a duty, on a conservative basis, 
25 per cent ad valorem or a specific duty of $15. 

It you have a $15 specific duty — assuming you do not have any 
duty on the ore — the United States Steel Corporation would not be 
affected, and they would have that advantage. ' But if you have a 
specific duty of $15 it means an increase to the steel companies in 
the United States of only $2,250,000 a year, gentlemen, arid that is 
nothing — absolutely nothing. The annual steel business in this 
country amounts to two and a half billions of dollars, and all we want 
to protect this industry is a duty that wiU raise the cost to the steel 
consumer $2,250,000 a year. That is my second point. 

My third point is this: We are satisfied with an adequate speciic 
duty or an ad valorem duty on ferromanganese, with free ore; we 
are also satisfied with the bill as written. The bill as written means 
a duty of $39.42 a ton on ferromanganese. Out of that duty $24.64 
goes to the ore people. The duty on imported ore would be paid by 
the ferromanganese producer. The price of domestic ore would be 
raised correspondingly. Therefore the advantage we get out of the 
present duty as written amounts to only $14.78 a ton. That corre- 
sponds verv closely to a specific duty of $15 a ton, which I have asked 
for. Gentlemen, that duty of $39.42 a ton amounts to less than 30 
cents a ton increase in the cost of steel, and if you figure the produc- 
tion and consumption of ferromanganese as 300,000 tons a year you 
have only increased the present cost of ferromanganese to the steel 
consumer $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 a year, and when we consider the 
millions and millions of dollars that go into the steel business that 
figure is not to be considered at all. 

The Chairman. There are a number of duties on other materials 
that would run it up, as testified yesterday, to $25,000,000. 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes, sir; quite right. We do not know anything 
about the other alloys. We make ferromanganese and nothing else, 
and ferromanganese is the biggest item and involves the largest 
amount of capital. Moreover, it is the most essential industry. You 
can not make steel in this country without it. If we have no ferro- 
manganese industry in this country and we have a sudden war, you 
can not turn to making ferromanganese immediately. It takes time 
to get ore; it takes six weeks to ship ore from India and from the 
Caucasus, to say nothing of getting it from the mines to the docks, 
and would take months to get the mining operations going in this 
country. 
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Senator Walsh. How about the imports of ferromanganese at the 
present time^ 

Mr. RoMEYN. Imports of ferromanganese? We are glad to sell 
ferromanganese in competition with the foreign producers to-day at 
100 per cent loss in order to get money to meet our pay rolls. 

Senator Walsh. You have not reduced your rates of wages to your 
help? 

Mr. RoMEYN. I am glad you asked me that. Our men have vol- 
untarily taken the largest cut of any men in the steel business in the 
United States to-day, a«id our common labor is working at 22 cents 
an hour. 

Senator Walsh. What was it two years ago ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. It corresponds to the iron and steel wages, which 
were 46 cents, and were cut down corresponding to everybody else, 
and our men are taking that because they know the situation and 
they are trying to keep going until we can get some action down here. 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say. 

Senator Walsh. Is that on account of imports ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. It is on account of the operations of the British pool. 

Senator Watson. You mean by that that the imports of ferro- 
manganese are greatly increasing at this time ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Ferromanganese imports have always taken the busi- 
ness away from us; they always undersell us. 

Senator Smoot. The reason you have not sold as much ferro- 
manganese is that the steel industry is only operating at about 20 
per cent; that is the real reason that you can not sell at all, is it not? 

Mr. RoMEYN. That is the reason this year. We have not made a 
pound this year. But I have not included this yearns figures. I have 
taken them from 1914 to 1920. 

Senator Walsh. Normally you employ from 750 to a thousand men. 
How many employees have vou to-day I 

Mr. RoMEYN. To-day we nave 300 men. 

Senator McLean. You have only spoken about two companies — 
yours and one other. What does the entire industry amount to ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. There are four companies in the business to-day. 
During the war there were 10. The other people have been forced 
out of it. 

Senator McLean. There are only four to-day? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes. We had enough surplus money to keep run- 
ning, and now we have eaten all of that up and we are about to close 
down. 

Senator McLean. As I understand it, the two companies represent 
what percentage of the total product ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. The two companies I mentioned represent about 30 
per cent of the production. 

Senator McLean. Only about 30 per cent? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Mr. Howard, representing the Lavino Furnace Co., 
who will testify next, are the largest producers. They produce about 
50 per cent of the domestic production, excluding the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Senator McLean. Then, together, you represent 70 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. And that is without the United States Steel 
Corporation, they making their own ? 

Senator McLean. You supply, I suppose, the smaller steel men? 
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Mr. RoMEYN. We supply the men who testified here yesterday, 
sir — all the large steel companies excepting the United States Steel 
Corporation. We have spent $1,000,000 in equipment to make 
ferromanganese in our plant alone: We can make ferromanganese 
to-day cheaper than any of these steel companies who were here and 
testified yesterday that ferromanganese can be made in any blast 
furnace. It can not be made in any blast furnace. 

Senator McLean. They said if this tariff were left on they would 
be compelled to manufacture their own ferromanganese, and they 
would not buy it of you. 

Mr. RoMEYN. All right; if you leave that tariff on, it will suit us. 
We will make ferromanganese cheaper than they can do it, and we 
will sell it to them. We are perfectly willing to accept the present 
tariff. 

The Chairman. The conmiittee will now hear Mr. Howard. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN HOWARD, GENERAL MANAGER 
LA VINO FURNACE CO., BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

The Chairman. Are you the other speaker referred to by Mr. 
Komeyn ? 

Mr. Howard. I am the other speaker on the producers' side. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, will you state lor the record your 
occupation or business? 

Mr. Howard. I am general manager of the Lavino Furnace Co. 

The Chairman. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Howard. We have offices in Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. Where is your furnace? 

Mr. Howard. Our furnaces are at Lebanon, Pa.; Marietta, Pa.; 
Sheridan, Pa. ; and Lynchburg, Va. 

The Chairman. We- want those things for the record. How many 
men are employed by your several concerns ? 

Mr. Howard. Just now ? * 

The Chairman. In ordinary times. 

Mr. Howard. About 600. 

The Chairman. And how many just now? 

Mr. Howard. Nine. We have a watchman on day and night at 
each one of the plants and a couple of men besides. 

Senator Smoot. You are about as bad off as some of the western 
industries. 

Mr. Howard. We are. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Howard. 

Senator McLean. Some of these industries have been hit so hard 
that they can not even hire a watchman. 

The Chairman. The trouble with the western people is that they 
think they are the only people suffering. 

Senator Smoot. I do not agree witn that. I am just simply 
calling attention to the fact that they are not the only ones. 

The Chairman. Please proceed, Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howard. We are going to file a brief and state why we waht 
a duty. I was hoping yesterday that I would be able to present our 
views while the opponents of tne bill presented theirs on the same 
day. 
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The Chairman. It is practically the same thing. 

Mr. Howard. May I refer to a man who testified at the close of 
yesterday's meeting ? 

The Chairman, i es. 

Mr. Howard. No one asked the gentleman who he was or who he 
represented. I would like to tell you. 

The Chairman. What was his name and who did he represent ? 

Mr. Howard: It was Mr. Dette, representing Crocker Bros. He 
is neither a producer nor a consumer of ferromanganese. He was 
simply an importer, and for months this firm has been sending out 
propaganda to all the different steel people asking them to oppose 
this proposed duty on ferromanganese. 

Senator Smoot. He did not conceal that. I xmderstood that he 
was an importer. There was not any doubt about that. 

Mr. Howard. I was sitting close, and I did not hear him say he 
was an importer. 

Senator Smoot. I have him down here as an importer. 

Mr. Howard. You got it and I did not. He recommended a 
slight duty on the ore and a slight duty of about $2 a ton on the ferro. 

it is self-evident that as he is an agent of the British producers that 
he was not going to reconmiend a duty that would be satisfactory 
for the American industry. 

The Chairman. I think the committee fully realizes that. 

Mr. Howard. I hope so. ^ ' 

Senator Watson. We all know that. 

Mr. Howard. He made a statement asking that ferromanganese 
be put back along with pig iron, and I have listened to a good deal 
of testimony in regard to ferromanganese and was pleased to note 
that the Ways and Means Committee finally cut it out of paragraph 
301 and put it where it belonged. 

Senator Smoot. Will you tell the committee where spiegeleisen 
ends and where ferromanganese begins? What is the dinerence 
between the manufacture of one as against the other ? 

Mr. Howard. In one case we use an iron ore containing manganese 
and in the other case we use manganese ore. 

Senator Smoot. I am speaking as to the actual labor that is involved. 
What is the difference? Do you not think there would be some 
little trouble in arriving at the tax to be imposed ? 

Mr. Howard. On the line of demarcation ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. Yes; I do. I mention that in our brief. 

Senator Smoot. You do mention it in the brief ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Nobody has yet mentioned it, and I thought I 
would ask you. On the one they gave $1.25 and on ferromanganese 
containing more than 1 per cent of carbon thev gave 2^ cents per 
poimd on the metallic manganese contained therein. 

Mr. Howard. That is contained manganese ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. I would like to have you, if you can, ex- 
plain to me how it is going to be administered ? 
" Mr. Howard. In what way ? 

Senator Smoot. By the customs officials. 

Mr. Howard. They have put a line of demarcation, have they not! 

Senator Smoot. Tney have not here. They say anything contain- 
ing more than 1 per cent of carbon, and the same identical thing with 
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the ferromanganese. Where are you going to divide it, that is what 
I want to know, for administrative purposes, and I thought" maybe 
you could tell. You are a manufacturer of it, and I would like to 
know. 

Mr. Howard. The bill carries 45 per cent. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; I know that. But the rates of duty are 
entirely different. In the past they have been the same. There- 
fore there has been no trouble in the administration of that, because 
they have been under the same paragraph. 

Senator Smoot. Now, they are separated. Supposing you were 
the administrative officer to unpose these duties, how would you tell 
it under these two sections ? 

Mr. Howard. They would have to be analyzed; the metal would 
be analyzed. 

Senator Smoot. That is exactly where it will be difficult. Not only 
will the one have to be analyzed, but both — not for the amount of 
carbon, but as to whether one is spiegeleisen or ferromanganese. 

Senator, Walsh. Mr. Romeyn would like to answer that. 

Senator Smoot. I do not care who answers it. 

Mr. Romeyn. It is a very important thing with us. We claim that 
the line of demarcation as now made in your tariff bill is not in accord- 
ance with the customs of the trade. We want the line of demarcation 
of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese instead of being 45 per cent to be 
23 per cent. It could be 16 to 18 or 18 to 22 per cent. Eighteen to 
twenty-two is the standard grade for spiegeleisen. If it is 45 per 
cent it is not spiegeleisen; although that line of demarcation was 
taken during the war by the War Industries Board. It is ferro- 
manganese at 45 per cent, and not spiegeleisen; spiegeleisen is 18 to 
22; anything above 22 per cent is ferromanganese, and we have asked 
that you change the^bill. 

Senator Smoot. Can you tell me why there should be a difference 
in that case of only $1.25 and in the other, as provided in paragraph 
203, you asked that you have free ore and a duty on ferromanganese 
of $15 a ton? 

Mr. Howard. You want to know why there should be that 
difference ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. Spiegeleisen, $1.25; and ferromanganese, 
the former witness said that even if they had free ore it would want 
$15 per ton protection — in one case $1.25 and in the other $15. 
Please tell the conmiittee why you want that $13.75 increase? 

Mr. Howard. They are two different things. Spiegeleisen is from 
iron ore containing manganese; ferromanganese is made from man- 
ganese ore which contains just enough iron to hold the manganese 
from going down into powder. 

Senator Smoot. Your process in the two is very similar ? 

Mr. Howard. Except that the losses on ferromanganese are very 
much greater. In the blast furnace for making spiegeleisen you do 
not lose any iron ; every bit of iron you put in the top will come out 
at the bottom. But m making ferromanganese you can have as 
high as 50 per cent loss of manganese if the furnace is not run 
properly. 

Senator Smoot. You can have, but you do not have ? 

Mr. Howard. Some of them did. Senator. 

Senator Smoot. Some of them did, but they are not doing that 
to-day, because you would not be in business if you did. 
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Mr. Howard. No. 

Senator Smoot. Therefore, why mention that thing ? 

Mr. Howard. Well, they are two different products. If you want 
to get back at the real reason, ferromanganese has always been 
wrongly classified; it is an alloy. 

Senator Smoot. For duty purposes, you say ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. That is, they have not had enough duty upon it? 

Mr. Howard. No; it has not been classified with ferrophosphorous 
and ferrosilicon. 

Senator Smoot. The reason for that is the mode of handling it? 

Mr. Howard. No; it is a blast-furnace product. 
' Senator Smoot. I know it is. There is not any doubt about that. 
But it has always been held to be very cheaply handled as compared 
with the other ferro products. 

Mr. Howard. It may have been held so, but it really is not so. It 
is a ferroalloy and should have been classed with the other alloys. 
But there was no industry in this country prior to the war. 

Senator Smoot. Spiegeleisen is a mixture of iron and manganese? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; and silicon and carbon. 

Senator Smoot. Up to 30 per cent it is spiegeleisen ? 

Mr. Howard. Recognized as that in the trade. 

Senator Smoot. Up to that point it is exactly, the same and so is 
ferromanganese a mixture of manganese and iron. Now, why the 
diflference of $1.25 in the one case and $15 in another? I think the 
committee wants to know that. 

Mr. Howard. It is for protection. Senator. 

Senator Smoot. I know it is for protection, of course. But why the 
necessity of the difference? Is spiegeleisen duty of $1.25 too low or 
is the $15 duty on ferromanganese too high? * 

Mr. Howard. The spiegeleisen can be made from ores that can be 
mined in this country and are accessible with light freights the same 
as iron ores. Ferromanganese hardly can be made in the same way. 

Senator Smoot. In other words, you have got to have foreign 
manganese ore to make your ferromanganese ? 

Mr. Howard. We do not have to have it. I am an operating man. 
I used thousands of tons of domestic ore during the war when I could 
get them. I have used manganese ores from nearly all parts of the 
world. 

Senator Smoot. The reason you can not make it is because you 
can not get manganese ore enough? 

Mr. Howard. Right now there is no demand for ferromanganese. 

Senator Smoot. How has it been in the past ? 

Mr. Howard. We UBver could get enough domestic ore to satisfy 
our requirements. 

Senator Smoot. And that is the reason. Therefore, the reason is 
not because of the difference in cost of producing it ? 

Mr. Howard. The difference in the cost of producing ferro with 
domestic instead of imported ores comes in with losses. Domestic 
ores are nearly always high in silica, and if you have a high silica ore 
you have an enormous slag volume with resultant increase of man- 
ganese losses. 

Senator McCumber. Does it cost $13 more to produce one than 
the other? That is simple. 
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Mr. Howard. Does it cost $13 more? 

Senator wSmoot. 813.75. » 

Senator McCumber. Does it cost $13.75 more per ton to produce 
ferromanganese than it costs to produce the spiegeleisen? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes; it does. 

Senator McCumber. I want to know if it does ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. Yes, sir; manganiferous ore is used to make spiegel- 
eisen. When manganiferous ore is smelted you can get a production 
of 200 tons a day. 

Ferromanganese is made from manganese ore which is an entirely 
different ore. When jou use manganese ore in a blast furnace, you 
can not get a production of more than 70 tons a day out of the same 
furnace. Ferromanganese costs more to make because your labor 
charges are four times as large while your production is reduced to 
one-uiird. 

Senator Smoot. The only difference is the percentage of manganese 
in the product. It is spiegeleisen up to 30 per cent, is it not — so 
recognized by the Government of the United States ? 

Mr. RoMEYN. To 23 per cent. 

vSenator Smoot. Thirty per cent is what it is. 

Mr. RoMEYN. All right. 

Senator Smoot. Now there is 15 per cent difference there, and you 
mean to say that the difference in the loss and the difference between 
the 15 per cent would make $13.75? 

Mr. RoMEYN. When you get to 23 per cent; you jump immediately 
to 80 per cent. There is no midway. You do not make ferroman- 
ganese of all those grades in between. 

Senator Smoot. if it was 60 per cent it would only be twice 30 per 
cent. 

Senator McCumber. If it cost $13 a ton or more difference a ton 
between the two in actual cost? 

Mr. Howard. I would like to quote here from a brief filed in the 
Ways and Means Committee by the steel men themselves, referring 
to this same subject: 

We further state that ferromanganese is a blast-furnace product like pig iron, but 
the manufacture of ferromanganese requires about three times as much coke, about 
four times the labor cost, while the output of the furnace is about one-third that of 
pig iron and the cost of ferromanganese above the manganese ore charge. 

Senator Smoot. There is no doubt in my mind but what it costs 
more than pig iron, because of losses and everything else. But I am 
speaking now of spiegeleisen. I want to know that. I want to 
protect the ore producer, and I want to protect the ferromanganese 
manufacturer. But I do not want it j)ut all in one place, and that is 
why I have tried to get this information. I can not see where that 
difference of $13.75 comes in. If you have got it in your brief, 
I will not say another word, because I would examine your brief. 

Mr. RoMEYN. We will submit that brief this afternoon and the 
figures in it will show that. 

Senator Smoot. That is all I care about. 

The Chairman. I suggest the witness be permitted to go on. 

Senator Smoot. He can go on, and I am going to get it; it does not 
make any difference whether the chairman wants him to answer or 
not; and I thought that this man, being a manufacturer, could 
tell me. 
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You say you tell me in the brief, and I do not want to ask any 
more about it. It is in the brief and I will check it up. 

Mr. Howard. You do not want anything except what is in the 
brief? 

Senator Smoot. Not so far as I am concerned. That is all I 
want to know. 

Senator Walsh. Go ahead, Mr. Howard. 

The Chairman. Have you any further statement to make, Mr. 
Howard ? 

Senator Walsh. It is a quite important matter and the witness 
should have the right to make his answer. 

The Chairman. Go ahead in your own way, Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howard. I brought out the contention of the importers that 
this wa^ always on the free list or carried a low rate, and it should be 
free now. We want to state that in times past when the other bills 
were framed there was no one who came here and asked for a duty 
on ferromanganese. There was no industry, except what was pro- 
duced by the United States Steel Corporation and possibly by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. That is why we are now asking for a duty. 

They say that ferromanganese can be made in any blast furnace 
that makes pig iron. That is true, if you do not care what it costs. 
One of these importers secured a blast furnace in Pennsylvania and 
tried to make ferromanganese. He did not succeed in making a ton, 
although he hired an expert. 

We simply want to bring out that in the equipment of our plants 
to produce ferromanganese we have the ability to produce it cheap 
enough so that the j&aerican steel producers will not have to worry 
and try to make it themselves. 

The question was asked here of Mr. Romeyn about no ferro- 
managanese coming into this country at this time. I have here a 
memorandum for an order of 200,000 pounds that was placed by the 
United States Navy Department in July 20, 1921, that was taken 
by an agent of the English ferro at a price lower than we quoted, 
although we quoted more than $15 below our cost. 

This shows that the English are again striving to secure the Ameri- 
can market and are selling below cost to-day. I was told yesterday 
by the president of one of the largest steel producers that he could 
buy English ferro at $54 a ton. We can buy foreign ore as cheaply 
as they can and our cost of manufacture is not a great deal higher. 
So we know they are using the same methods they used prior to the 
war to discourage American production. And since they consume 
only about 60 per cent of their total production of ferromanganese at 
home, they can afford for a time to sell here below their cost in order 
to stifle the domestic production. 

Ferromanganese can not be made at any such price to-day, and 
the steel producers have in their mind that they will get the same 
price they did prior to the war. But if this American industry is 
put out of business the British will quickly jump their price to 
recoup their losses and the American steel makers will have to pay 
the bul. 

Senator Smoot. What was your quotation ? 

Mr. Howard. Our quotation on it was $0.0375 cent a pound as 
against their $0.0332 cent. 
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I want to indorse what Mr. Romeyn stated in his request for a 
duty. 

TTie CsAiRif AN. You concur in his statement ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We will now hear Mr. Crosby. 

(The brief submitted by Mr. Howard is here printed in full, as 
follows :) • 

Brief for Tariff on Fbrromanganese by American Manufacturers of Ferro- 

manoanese. 

Lavino Furnace Co. — ^Plants located at Sheridan, Pa., Lebanon, Pa., Marietta, 
Pa., Rousens, Va. 

E. E. Marshall. — ^Plants located at Harrisburg, Pa., Newport, Pa. 

American Manganese Manufacturing Co. — Plants located at Dunbar, Pa. 

Southern Manganese Corporation. — Plant located at Anniston, Ala. 

In a communication from the Senate Committee on Finance, under date of July 
21, 1921, we were advised that in order to avoid duplication of arguments and sugges- 
tions relative to any tariff item that one representative be agreed upon to present 
their views. 

We take it that this applies likewise to the brief, and in order to save the time of 
the committee we are submitting but one brief, signed by all the independent ferro- 
manganese producers who are interested in the tariff, setting forth a general appeal. 

The manufacturers whose names are appended hereto are all independent producers, 
and while it was not easy to collect the views of each individual manufacturer, we 
have condensed the same into the smallest possible space in order to comply with the 
request of the committee, and have tried to omit any repetition of our testimony or 
our brief which was filed with the Ways and Means Committee. 

DESCRIPTION OF FERROMANOANESE. 

Ferromanga"hese is an alloy of manganese with iron, used for deoxidizing,^ scaveng- 
ing, and hardening steel. Ferromanganese has in previous bills been improperly 
classified, chiefly because there was no ferromanganese industry in this country to 
request for proper classification. Ferromanganese is truly a finished product. It is 
used by the steel man to complete his operation on the purification of pig iron, but 
he does not have to refine the ferromanganese in any way. He takes nothing out of 
it nor does he add anything to it. 

This alloy in former tariffs has been classed along with what may be called raw 
materials in schedule 3, but the Ways and Means Committee of the present Congress 
recognized the fact that it was a distinct alloy, and put it where it rightfully belongs. 

As this is a steel-producing country and we must have a steel industry in order to 
make any progress, and to protect ourselves in time of need, it is also clear that to 
maintain the steel industry we must also have a ferromanganese industry. This was 
very clearly demonstrated in the Great War, when the supply from abroad was sud- 
denly cut off from this country. As steel requires protection, it is self-evident that 
ferromanganese equally deserves protection. 

Unless the American producers of ferromanganese are given proper protection at 

this time, they must go out of business and sacrifice the furnace plants they have 

equipped for this product, entailing the loss of millions of dollars to the owners, loss 

of earnings to the American employees and loss to the country of a vitally essential 

ndustry. 

Wars such as the recent one break out suddenly, but an industry like the ferro- 
manganese industry can not be developed overnight nor are the ores available on 
short notice. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the European War and before this country entered it 
there was practically no ferromanganese available for steel makers in this country 
outside of that produced by the United States Steel Corporation for their own use, so 
that the foreign producers could not continue to supply the needs of this country in 
addition to the European requirements. Therefore it was only through the acquisi- 
tion of furnace plants and knowledge of where to secure suitable manganese ore in the 
foreign ore markets by the American ferromanganese producer that the industry was 
developed here to meet the situation. 

For the proper protection of the country we should be independent of any other 
country for our supply of ferromanganese on account of its vital necessity in the pro- 
duction of steel. 
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To be in accordance with the custom of the trade, we recommend to have the 
wording in paragraph 301, lines 5, 6, and 7, page 39 of tariff bill, H. R. 7456, schedule 
3, ''Metals and manufactures of," which now reads: 

^^ Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act shall be an iron manganese 
alloy containing less than 45 per cent of manganese." 
changed so that it shall read : v 

^^ Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act shall be an iron manganese 
alloy containing less than 30 per cent of manganese." 

and to have the wording in paragraph 302, lines 19, 20, and 21, page 39 of tariff bill, 
H. R. 7456, schedule 3, "Metals and manufactures of," which now reads: 

'* Provided, That ferromanganese for the purposes of this act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 45 per cent or more of manganese." 

changed so that it shall read: 

^^ Provided, That ferromanganese for the purposes of this act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of manganese." 

This line of demarcation, having 44 per cent in manganese as the limit for spiegel- 
eisen, is not in accord with the custom of the trade, as the standard grade of spie- 
'geleisen is that testing from 18 to 22 per cent in manganese, although metal analyzing 
up to 30 per cent manganese is classed as spiegeleisen. By placing the maximum 
limit on spiegeleisen at 44 per cent manganese content, it appears that some oversight 
was made, in view of the intention to give protection to the ferromanganese industry 
and to correct the error the duty on ferromanganese should be applied on all metal 
containing over 30 per cent of manganese. It should be clearly understood, however, 
that metal containing 44 per cent in manganese should not be classed or considered as 
spiegeleisen. 

Enormous quantities of manganiferous and ferruginous manganese ore exist in this 
country; therefore spiegeleisen does not need protection, whereas ferromanganese 
does. This will explain why a protective duty on ferromanganese is necessary and 
not necessary on spiegeleisen. 

Due torfour experience during the war, when we were unable to maintain an adequate 
ore supply for our furnaces, we became convinced that there was not a sufficieit 
supply of domestic ore (a fact strongly supported by the independent steel interest? in 
their testimony before the Finance Committee). 

It is the consensus of opinion on the part of the steel interests and *the American 
ferromanganese manufacturers, based on actual experience in the past, that high 

frade manganese ore of the quality necessary for the manufacture of ferromanganese 
oes not exist in sufficient quantity or quality in the United States to support the 
ferromanganese industry, and even such small quantities as may be available occur 
in remote districts, principally in the' Western States, from where the railroad trans- 
portation charges per ton alone to bring the ore to the Eastern States (where prac- 
tically all the ferromanganese is manufactured and consumed), are in excess of the 
price per ton at which high grade foreign manganese ore can be landed at our eastern 
seaboard ports. 

In other words, it is the contention of the independent steel interests and the Amer- 
ican ferromanganese manufacturers that a duty of no less than 100 per cent on man- 
ganese ore will be necessary to afford any kind of protection to a few mining interests 
m the Western States who are laborin^g under the belief that with protection they 
will be able to produce and market high grade manganese ore for the manufacture 
of ferromanganese. 

Even were we to assume that a certain tonnage of high-grade manganese ore could 
be produced in the Western States, as was claimed by certain engineers and property 
owners who appeared before your committee, nothing short of an exorbitant duty 
on manganese ore would afford them sufficient protection to enable these western 
mines to compete, since the American ferromanganese manufacturers will always 
be able to obtain their supplies of manganese ore in the foreign markets of the world 
at a lower price delivered at their plants on the eastern seaboard notwithstanding 
the duty they would have to pay thereon, as the railroad freight charges from the 

Producing points in the West on domestic ore to eastern points would exceed the 
uty that would have to be paid on imported manganese ore. 
It seems to us that a duty on manganese ore will not serve the purpose desired, viz, 
to protect the domestic miner, but only burdens the steel industry with a higher cost 
on ferromanganese, since the ferromanganese makers would naturally have to include 
in their cost of production the duty they would have to pay on the manganese ore. 

The market price for high-grade foreign manganese ore to-day, delivered f. o. b. cars 
eastern seaports, is between 20 and 25 cents per unit, which, calculated on an ore con- 
taining 50 units of manganese, is equivalent to from $10 to $12.50 per gross ton. On 
the other hand, the railroad freight rates on manganese ore from California common 
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points, from the Butte and Phillipsbur^, Mont., district, and from the Batesville, Ark., 
district (where limited quantities of high-grade domestic manganese ore are reported 
to exist) to eastern consuming points (say. Pittsburgh district) amount to $18.66, 
$14.18, and $16.02, respectively, per gross ton. 

The above-mentioned market price for foreign high-grade manganese ore averaging 
50 per cent and over in metallic manganese of from 20 to 25 cents per unit may be con- 
sidered as a normal price and not a price necessarily due to the present depressed state 
of business. The average pried of foreign high-^ade ores over a period of 10 years 
prior to the war did not exceed 25 cents per umt, or $12.50 per gross ton delivered 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It is obvious from this comparison that unless a duty of over 100 per cent is placed 
on manganese ore that no domestic ore will be produced. 

At the hearing before the subcommittee on metals of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the question was asked of a representative of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion whether they thought there was sufficient ore in this country to take care of the 
requirements. In replying he stated the best answer to that question is that the Steel 
Corporation purchased a manganese ore mine in Brazil within the past year, and 
their only regret was that they had not done so 10 years ago (the inference being that 
during the many years they had been purchasing the ore from Brazil they had paid 
enough in profits to the Brazilian mine owners to have paid for the mine). Tms is 
conclusive evidence that they concluded the ore did not exist in this country. 

During the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee we asked for free man- 
ganese ore and a protective duty on ferromanganese. However, even though we 
knew the ore did not exist in quantity in this countr^r, if Congress wished to impose 
a duty on ore for revenue purposes we were satisfied if they put on a compensatory 
duty on ferroman^nese. 

In filing this brief with the Senate Finance Committee we do not presume to know 
what form the final bill will take, but we are still convinced there is not an adequate 
domestic ore supply and that manganese ore should remain on the free list, and urge 
that a duty be imposed on ferromanganese of 25 per cent ad valorem, based on the 
American valuation. It must be borne in mind, however, that should your committee 
recommend a duty on manganese ore that there must necessarily be an adequate 
compensatory duty on ferromanganese, adhering to ratio specified in the H. R. bill 
7456. 

The unfair methods practiced by the foreign producers in the past leads us to con- 
clude that only, an exorbitant specific duty would afford the American industry ade^ 
quate protection. It is for this reason that we should have an adequate ad vaJorem 
duty, witli the added advantages of the American valuation plan to meet the 
situation. 

As the result of pernicious propaganda on the part of the American agents of the 
English ferromanganese producers the question has arisen as to why, when former 
tariff bills did not carry a higher duty than $4 a ton it should now be necessary to 
impose a duty that would protect the manufacture of ferromanganese. We would 
like to again emphasize the fact that in ^former years there were* no independent 
makers of ferromanganese in this country and consequently there was no industry 
that needed protection as there is at this time. 

In the copy of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, the leading iron and steel trade 
journal of England, issue of August 12, 1921, there appears on page 217 quotations on. 
British-made ferromanganese, as follows: 76 to 80 per cent "for home consumption," 
£18 per ton; **for export," £14 per ton. 

It is therefore perfectly evident that the British pool is again resorting to their 
pernicious habit of dumping in this country to destroy the ferromanganese industry, 
in this case the differential being £4 sterling per ton lower than they will sell con- 
sumers in their own country. 

The steel interests admit that ferromanganese is o^e of the chief constituents and 
essential in the manufacture of steel, ana it is therefore highly important that the 
United States should have its own ferromanganese industry by proper protection 
and that we should not be dependent on other countries for the supply of this most 
essential article. 

The steel interests, as evidenced by their testimony before the Finance Committee, 
were not opposed to a duty on ferromanganese. They, however, oppose the high rate 
of duty of 2^ cents per pound on the metallic contents, as proposed by the Ways and 
Means Committee, on the basis that it would add too much to the cost of their steel. 
The proposed duty on ferromanganese is necessarily high because it is burdened with 
a duty of 1 cent per pound on the metallic manganese in the ore. 

The duty proposed in H. R. bill 7456 on ferromanganese carries protection to both 
manganese ore and ferromanganese in the proportion of about two-thirds for the ore and 
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one-third for ferromanganese; therefore it is evident that if ore is permitted to remain 
on the free list and an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent imposed on ferromanganese that 
about 66 per cent of the hi^h duty objected to by the steel producer will be eliminated 
and the necessary protection can be accorded to ferromanganese. 

It would hardlv be consistent for the steel interests to request that their own industry 
be protected and deny adequate protection to the ferromanganese industry. They 
assume that ferromanganese would cost them less if a small duty or no duty is placed on 
the product, overlooking the fact that unless a duty giving adequate protection is 
granted the American industry will cease to exist and thev will have to pay the foreign 
producer an amount equivalent to the duty that would be necessary to protect the in- 
dustry in this country. With the American industry out of the way the British pro- 
ducers would be able -to fix the price for American consumption, as has been their 
practice in the past. 

We contend that the position of the American steel producer would not be changed, 
for in one case he pays a price for his ferromanganese which includes protection for 
the American industry, and on the other hand, with no duty, he will pay tlie same 
amount to the foreign producer to sustain a foreign industry. 

The dominating factor of the foreign producers is the British pool, whose avowed 
purpose is to reclaim the American trade and to drive the American maker out of 
business by unfair competition. This unfair competition has already been brought 
to the attention of the United States Government and is in process of investigatioD 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The American producers of ferromanganese have at present ample furnace capacity 
to supply all the independent steel makers in this country even under war-time 
consumption. 

The table given below will show the production over a period of only four of the 
producers, and as the output was governed by what was sold it is onlv fair to say that 
this tonnage would have been materially increased had the demand been sufficient. 

If the steel makers' memory were not so short, and if they would adhere to actual 
facts, we feel sure they would all plead for protection for a ferromanganese industry. 
Just one illustration: When the war broke out the foreign supply was curtailed and 
stocks here rapidly diminished, so that there threatened a famine in ferromanganese. 
The result was that the price of the small amount of ferromanganese available jumped 
to unheard of prices and threatened a shutdown of practically every independent 
st3el plant in the country. Shortly after this the American ferromanganese producer 
came to their rescue, and by gradually increasing the production the price was 
brought down to a reasonabje war-time level and remained there. 

In conclusion, if the ferromanaganese industry is permitted to survive by reason 
of an adequate duty, then the steel producers would not be subjected to any undue 
hardship and the great United States — ^the largest producer of steel in the world — by 
fostering a ferromanganese industry of its own would not be dependent on foreign 
countries for its supply of this vitally important element. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lavino Furnace Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. E. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Manganese Manufacturing Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Manganese Corporation, 

Anniston, Ala. 



Production of American Ferromanganese. 



Lavino Furnace Co 

E.E.Marshall 

American Manganese Manufacturing 

Co 

Iroquois Furnace 



Total. 



1915 



10, 059 



10,059 



1916 



8,514 



2,892 
7,684 



19,090 



1917 



1918 



32,622 
9,603 



19, 771 



35,421 
32,108 

2,293 
17, 312 



61, 996 87, 134 



1919 



22,493 
2,249 

9,345 



34,087 



1920 



59, 737 
19,900 

9,991 
17,329 



1921 



8,382 



106,957 



8,382 



Total. 



167, 169 
63,860 

34,580 
62,096 



327,705 



The above represents the tonnage of ferromanganese produced exclusive of that 
produced by the United States Steel (Corporation and other steel companies, and does 
not include the production of several other companies who operated during the war 
but went out of business immediately after the armistice was signed. 
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Mr. RoMEYN. Mr. Chairman, I represent Mr. Edward E. Marshall, 
d I testified. But since I have oeen sitting down I understood 
aator Smooths question, and if you will give me one minute I will 
swer the question. You asked why spiegeleisen only required 
.25 andferromanganese $15 a ton. The answer is this: Spiegeleisen 
not an imported article. The American Manganese Manufactur- 
f Co., of which I am vice president, owned a manganiferous ore 
ne in the Cuyuna Range containing 100,000 tons of manganese 
3, and we make spiegeleisen. There is no need for a duty on 
iegelesien. There is no competition. Spiegeleisen is made in this 
antry and nobody can compete. Ferromanganese is imported. 
Senator Smoot. Now you have told just exactly what 1 wanted 
•u to tell. 
Mr. RoMEYN. Just one more point: Where a witness gets up and 

. ys there is 100,000,000 of tons of manganiferous or manganese 

. es of 5 to 35 per cent manganese — that may be true, but you can 

- it make ferromanganese out of ore. 
Senator Smoot. We are not going to legislate on it. I will tell 

' 01 that. 






PATEMENT OF ME. GEOEGE H. CE0SB7, DISCOVEEEE AND 
EXPLOEEE OF MINEEALS, OF DULUTH, MINN. 



The Chairman. Mr. Crosby, you reside in Duluth, Minn. ? 
^»:^'^^M^. Crosby. Yes, sir. 

J^^'/The Chairman. What is your business? 
Mr. Crosby. I am a discoverer and explorer of minerals. 

'-The Chairman. What do you desire to address yourself to in 

.-mnection with this bill ? 

Mr. Crosby. Manganese-bearing ore. 

. The Chairman, ^e you repeating what has already been stated 
» the committee ? 

Mr. Crosby. There has been nobodj on manganese-bearing ore. 
here are two men here on the producing manganese ore industry — 
T. Charles W. Potts and myseli. 
The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Crosby. In order to get myself properly before the comtmittee, 
will state that I am a discoverer and explorer of minerals on the 
innesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin ranges and elsewhere. By 
cploring is meant the proving of tonnages and grades to determine 
s merchantability, by the use of power-driven churn and diamond 
rills. I have had an experience oi over a quarter of a century and 
oa one of the pioneers of the Mesabi and Cuyuna Ranges. The 
tesabi is an iron-ore bearing range; the Cuyuna Range is known as 
a iron range, but a considerable portion of the ore from this district 
irries manganese and has been oi considerable economic importance 
)r its manganese content in steel making. 

Since the discovery of the Cuyuna iron and manganese range there 
as been about 2,800 holes drilled, differing in deptii from 60 to 1,000 
^et. Of those 2,800 holes I have personally drilled 700. I have 
rilled something like 20 properties. Eight of those properties have 
ecome producers of manganese-bearing ore and helped to furnish 
le manganese that was used in the steel manufacture during the 
ar period. 

60713— 21— FT 26 2 
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During the ,year 1918 there were 860,000 tons of this material 
shipped irom the Cuyuna Range to the steel industry in this country 
and used in the manufacture of steel; and, in addition to that, there 
were 305,000 tons of what we call high-grade manganese ore running 
40 per cent or better. This higher grade of manganese came from 
different localities, more especially from Butte and Phillipsburg, 
Mont., and from Virginia and Arkansas. The balance of tne ton- 
nage was distributed over a large area, and about 30 States were 
represented. 

It has been stated by witnesses here — and I simply am amazed 
at the statements they have made — that there are no reserve ton- 
nages of manganese ore in this country. As a matter of fact, we will 
frove to you in a brief that will be presented by Mr. Charles W. 
otts, based upon Government reports and reports of producers of 
this material, who have made explorations of their deposits and 
measured the tonnages and the grades, etc., that there are 36,000,000 
tons of ferruginous manganese ore in reserve; that there are over 
20,000,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore that runs over 40 per 
cent ready to be mined and shipped to the steel manufacturers. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me to dwell upon where the 
manganese that has been used up to 1914 came from, because you 
are all familiar with that. But I will state that most of it came 
from Brazil, the Caucasus, and India. It is true that this ore has 
been the chief source of supply that steel makei-s have used generally 
in the manufacture of steel. It comes, perhaps, in larger deposits. 
However, the grade is no higher than our oest domestic ores. 

The domestic-ore producers rose to the emergency during the war 
and filled a demand that would have been quite impossible to have 
filled otherwise. 

I personally spent, in trying to produce for war purposes, $1,450,000 
in tne development of nunes in Minnesota, and 1 wish to state that 
this money will be almost a total loss to me unless the producers of 
manganese ore in this country are protected. 

I nave read the report of the Tariff Commission on the subject 
of manganese-ore reserves and know the tonnages of manganese- 
bearing ores and the grades that have been accredited to this range 
by the United States Geological Survey, series 121. Based on the 
knowledge I have of the Cuyuna Range, gained through years of 
experience, these estimates do not fully represent either the actual 
tonnages or the proper classification of graaes of this district. 

According to tne reports issued by the Geological Survey, there are 
only 13,628,000 tons of manganese-bearing ore, containing 5 to 35 
per cent manganese, in the district. No figures are given for any 
additional reserve in prospect. This report seriously minimizes the 
importance of manganese-Dearing ores oi the Cuyuna Range, for the 
following reasons : 

That the actual tonnage is greater than claimed. There were 24 
mines on the Cuyuna Range that were producing or preparing to 
produce manganese-bearing ore in 1918. I can name two out of this 
group that contain more ore than the Geological Survey says exists 
in the whole district. The Sagamore contains 11,000,000 tons; the 
Ida May, 4,000,000. The proved tonnage of Cuyuna Range is 
36,000,000 tons. This constitutes the actual tonnage of manganese- 
bearing ores included in the classification of ferruginous manganese 
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ores and manganiferous iron ores containing 5 to 35 per cent man- 
ganese, of which the balance of the mineral constituent is iron ore. 

A fact generally overlooked by the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines, that is to say, they take it into consideration, but 
when they present their totals of reserves they do not mention it, 
is that 5 per cent 'manganese ore, if it were contained with rock, 
would be of little avail as a mineral, but is quite valuable if it is con- 
tained with iron ore. For instance, where manganese ore in the 
Cuyuna Range has 5 per cent manganese it has a constituent mineral 
wmch contains 50 to 55 per cent iron ore. Therefore, it becomes 
commercial in that way, and it is used in making high manganese pig. 

The Government rep)ort minimizes the importance of the ores of 
the Cuyuna Range by ignoring the probable ore. There is an addi- 
tional tonnage of probable ore not capable of definite calculation, 
but of certain existence, which would undoubtedly increase the 
reserve tonnages to approximately 50,000,000 tons. 

The Government report minimizes the importance of the Cuyuna 
Range, in that it does not take cognizance of the vast area of partly 
developed ore bodies contiguous to proven deposits. 

In addition to the 50,000,000 actual and probable tons of manga- 
nese ores, there are a great many properties on which diamond drill- 
ing has been done and on which merchantable grades of manganese- 
bearing ore have been found, but owing to the lack of demand for 
these ores at this time exploration has not been continued to the 
point where tonnages could be measured. The 50,000,000 tons 
above considered represent only those properties that have been 
quite thoroughly drilled in the heart of the Cuyuna Range, which is 
confined witnin a rectangle seven miles wide and eight miles 
long. There is an area many times as great as the area described 
above which is all within the proven manganese formation and 
which has not been drilled because of the fact that it is away from 
the railroads and because there has not been sufficient demand to 
warrant thorough development. However, this has been proven by 
the discovery of the ore at different points throughout the area 
described above. The Cuyuna Range, in my opinion, has great 
possibilities for the discovery of additional large tonnages of man- 
ganese-bearing ore. If it were thoroughly drilled it would undoubt- 
edly add greatly to the reserve ore Doaies actually proven. Up- 
wards of $7,0P0,000 have been spent in development on this range, 
and at the present time there are only two mines operating against 
24 during 1918 under war demand. Unless manganese ore nas a 
protective tariff, the domestic mine owners and operators will be 
obliged to abandon their properties, as they can not compete with 
cheap mining costs of ores from Brazil, India, and Russia because 
of difference in labor costs. 

It has been pointed out that the ores of the Cuyuna Range, con- 
taining comparatively small percentage of manganese — about 10 per 
cent, and the balance of the metal content, approximately 40 per cent 
iron — are not to be classed as low-grade manganese ores in tne same 
sense that an ore containing 10 per cent manganese without the pres- 
ence of iron ore would be so classified. 

It has been proven by a great many examples that the manganese 
content of these ores is capable of utilization in the manufacture of 
steel. This practice has been followed under two different methods. 
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the first one comprises the manufacture of a manganese alloy known 
as spiegeleisen. which normally contains about 20 per cent mangjanese 
and 75 per cent iron and 5 per cent carbon. This alloy is used in the 
Bessemer process of steel making and can.be made out of manganifer- 
ous ore where the total metallic content of the manganese is 12 per 
cent or better. Approximately 25 per cent of the 36,000,000 tons, 
or 9,000,000 tons of the manganese bearing ore of the Cuyuna Range, 
contains manganese 12 per cent or better. 

The other 75 per cent of the manganese-bearing ores of the Cuyuna 
Range, 27,000,000 tons, contains approximately 7 per cent manganese. 
This is all capable of utilization in making high manganese pig iron. 
High manganese pig iron has also been used in steel making, thus 
eliminating the use of additional manganese to the steel bath at. the 
time of the pouring in as large amounts as is now used where all the 
manganese is added in the form of SO per cent ferromanganese. 

This practice has been followed in European steel making; it has 
been followed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for a number of years, 
and I am relialily informed this practice was successfully employed 
by a number of steel companies during the war period. There are 
numerous publications tending to prove that this practice was en- 
tirely satisfactory and a steel of a better grade was produced than 
has been produced by the other practices. 

This, then, proves that the manganese-bearing ores of the Cuyuna 
Range are a valuable source of a supply of domestic manganese and 
should be taken into account by the Government is estimating domes- 
tic reserves. 

The average content of manganese in the 36,000,000 tons of man- 
ganese-bearing ores of the Cuyuna Range district of Minnesota is 
about 9 per cent. Thirty-six million tons of 9 per cent manganese- 
bearing ores is equivalent to approximately 5,000,000 tons of high- 
grade manganese ore containing 45 per cent manganese. 

It is my opinion that a tariff on manganese ore would stimulate 
the exploration of manganese-bearing minerals that as yet are but 
slightly developed. And when this development has reached the 
proportions which would naturally be expected, America will learn 
that she has ample supplies of manganese ore to last as \on^ as our 
vast supplies of iron ore, which, if the lower grades are utilized in 
the same ratio that the late Andrew Carnegie estimated, we will 
have both iron and manganese sufficient to last this country for 200 
years. 

There are 23 mines on the range that produce manganese ore. 
and out of that 23 mines of the Cuyuna Range there is not one run- 
ning and producing ore to-day. Every one of them are closed down, 
and out of 39 mines on the range that produced manganese and iron 
ore, there are only 2 mines running. The condition is appalling. 

I say this with all candor: I believe that if this industry was 
protected so that there would be a sale for the ore that this country 
is capable of producing 75 per cent of the manganese that is con- 
sumed in the steel-making trade of this country and would be able 
to do so for a great many years. . There is no question in my mind 
about it. For instance, in Minnesota alone there has been explored 
up to this time only one-eighth of the actual proven formation, and 
it covers an area of 36 miles square. At different points throughout 
the manganese ore bearing district, which covers about eight times 
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that area, there have been holes put down and manganese of a mer- 
chantable Quality been discovered. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Crosby, may I ask a question just to 
get clear information? You get both the pig iron and the man- 
ganese from what we call iron ore, do you not s 

Mr. Crosby. No, sir; we get high manganese pig iron from fer- 
ruginous manganese ore, not iron ore. 

Senator McCumber. And a certain percentage of it will be pig 
iron and a certain percentage manganese ? 

Mr. Crosby. You mean in the high manganese pig iron ? 

Senator McCumber. Yes. 

Mr. Crosby. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Take the ore: Now, what per cent of it will 
be pig iron and what per cent of it, on the average, would be man- 
ganese ? 

Mr. Crosby. It would not be separated; that would be called 
high manganese pig iron. It would be a homogeneous mass; it would 
be pig u-on containing a percentage of manganese. 

Senator McCumber. Very well, sir. That helps me. To harden 
the iron, to make steel of it, what per cent of the manganese is used ? 

Mr. Crosby. When they are using 80 per cent ferromanganese 
they use about 15 pounds to the long ton in the bath, and it is put 
in lump form while the steel is in molten state. 

Senator McCumber. What I am trying to get at is, whether when 
you extract the manganese from the ore, say a ton of ore, you get 
enough manganese out of that ton of ore to harden the pig iron 
that is in that ton of ore; whether it takes less or whether it takes 
more ? 

Mr. Crosby. There would be a certain amount of manganese 
contained in the pig iron. 

Senator Smoot. 1 think the Senator wanted to know what the 
percentage of the bath in this 15 pounds that is put in is to the whole 
amount in the bath. 

Mr. Crosby. That would be the amount that would be added 
where no manganese was put in the original pig; that would be the 
total amount put in. 

Senator McCumber. I do not know anything about the percentage 
in the 15, unless I would know how many pounds were in the bath. 

Mr. Crosby. It is a very small percentage, about three-fourths of 
1 per cent of the whole. 

Senator McCumber. If there is enough manganese in a ton of ore 
for all the hardening properties you wfll need m converting the ore 
into the ton of pig iron, and it is manganese pig iron, why is it neces- 
sary, if you have the protection upon the pig iron, to have any other 
f)rotection on some of the contents of that same pig iron separate 
rom the pig iron itself ? 

Mr. Crosby. I would like to give you a little illustration in answer 
to that. 

Senator McCumber. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Crosby. Standard grades of iron ore contain almost no man- 
ganese. The prevailing furnace practice consists in adding the 
manganese at the time of pouring the steel. It is not added for 
hardening properties but for its purifying effect. If the prevail- 
ing practice utilized the manganese bearing iron ore, we would nef'd 
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no tariff to protect it, but the steel manufacturer prefers to use the 
maneanese ore coming from its foreign mines instead of our domestic 
supply. The protection of pig iron of $1.25 per ton does not protect 
manganese ore or the makers of manganese alloy. That duty 
protects only the manufacturer of pig iron. Personally, I see no 
excuse for a tariff on pig iron except to benefit the steel people and 
for revenue. As a manganese ore producer I am not concerned in 
the duty on pig iron, oidy on the duty on manganese ore and the 
manganese alloys. 

The ore producer has no railroads, no boats, no blast furnaces, and 
no steel mills, so that the chance he has of making profit is on the 
sale of the ore. While many of the steel makers own their railroads, 
boats, blast furnaces, and steel manufacturing mills, and they can 
put profit on the manufactured article or on some other phase of the 
operations. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, the witness has had 20 minutes 
now, and I think you can file a brief. 

Mr. Crosby. I would like to file a brief, as these are only notes. 
There are some things I would like to touch on. But if you feel I 
have taken all the time I should, I will close. 

Senator Smoot. We have 46 other witnesses who have been called 
for to-day. 

The Chairman. If you could close up in a very few minutes, you 
may do so. The committee does not want to be hard on you, out, 
as Senator Smoot has said, we have a great many other gentlemen 
here, and it is only justice to them to ^ve them a chance. 

Mr. Crosby. In regard to the tariff on manganese ore, we would 
like to have the minimum grade placed at 20 per cent instead of 30 
per cent as now in the Fordney tariff bill. If placed at 30 per cent 
it would permit Spanish ore to come in free as they have large quanti- 
ties of the same cnaracter of ore that we have on the Cuyuna Range. 
This ore from Spain is mined with cheap labor and transportation 
i^nd it would affect our industry. 

The statements which are made in this brief with reference to the 
statistics in bulletins issued by the Geological Survey are not made 
with a desire to criticize any of the functions or personnel of this 
bureau, but they are simply in justice to our own mdustry to show 
the reasons why the statements are not a just basis for judging the 
manganese industry from the standpoint of possible tariff protection. 
We do not attempt to assign reasons for the disparity between our 
statements and those of the survey except with the possible sugges- 
tion that with the colossal task the survey has before it, its reports 
are as adequate and abreast of the times as it is possible with the 
appropriations at its disposal, and we offer our own statements as 
bemg of equal interest to the committee and of eq^ual interest to the 
Survey with the assurance that the survey consider these present 
day statements with equal interest with the committee. [Reading j 

Three-fourths of the reserves of low-grade ferruginous manganese ores appear to be 
in the Cuyuna Range, Minn. Although many problems have been encountered in 
marketing these ores, they must be considered the most valuable source of manganese 
ore in the country. ^Manganese and Man^aniferous Ores in 1919, by H. A. C. Jenson, 
p. 96, issued by the United States Geological Survey.) 

The action of the American Iron and Steel Institute in 1918 in urging all its members 
to reduce the grade of ferromanganese enabled the producers to maintain a relatively 
large production in 1919. The iron content of the ore and cheap transportation are 
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decided advantages. The principal problems that have been encountered in the 
marketing of these ores appear to have been solved, and although 1919 was a very 
unfavorable year, under normal conditions these mines may be sSble to market lar|;e 
quantities of ore for some time to come. (Manganese and Manganiferous Ores m 
1919, by H. A. C. Jenson, p. 113, issued by the United States Geological Survey.) 

The Chairman. The next witness will be Mr. Charles W. Potts. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHABIES W. POTTS, OF DEEBWOOD, 

MINN. 

The Chairman. You are a producer of manganese? 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do the gentlemen who have already appeared rep- 
resent you ? 

Mr. Potts. No, sir; not at all or only in part. I represent to a 
certain extent the manganiferous ore producers of Minnesota, which 
subject Mr. Crosby has just covered, and I also represent the pro- 
ducers of high-grade manganese ore in Arkansas and certain men from 
various States who are interested, who have invested money in the 
production or in preparing to produce manganese ore during the war. 
A number of them have been in communication with members of this 
committee from Indiana, Ohio, and various States. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your business? 

Mr. Potts. My business has been primarily the diamond drilling 
business, similar to Mr. Crosby^s. But during the war time I was 
induced by Govemmeut requests and demands to enter the mining 
of manganese, and the companies I represent have spent about three- 
quarters of a million dollars in attempting to produce these manganese 
ores. Some ores have been produced. 

I want to talk principally on the subject of manganese-ore reserves. 
I sat here yesterday and listened to 10 men talking of the various 
schedules affecting the steel industry. Most of them said that there 
were no deposits of manganese ore in this country. 

I have spent a considerable amount of my time in the past few 

fears in developing and in the exploration of manganese deposits, 
am familiar with various districts in which manganese has been 
produced, and a few general figures I think will be ofinterest to you. 

There are 30 States in the Union in which manganese ore is known 
to exist. About half of them have shipped manganese ore in quanti- 
ties that have been of more or less importance, especially during the 
war period. 

I neard a number of witnesses yesterday state that there were no 
deposits in this country. I would very much have appreciated if 
some one would have asked them on what information they made 
that statement. 

Senator Walsh. Did they say there were no deposits or none 
produced ? 

Mr. Potts. They said there were no deposits of any consequence. 

Senator Walsh. Is there any produced ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir. In 1918 manganese-bearing ores were pro- 
duced as follows: High grade manganese ore contaming more than 
35 per cent manganese, 305,869 tons; manganese ore containing 10 
to 35 per cent manganese, 916,163 tons; manganiferous ore, contain- 
ing 5 to 10 per cent manganese, 470,138 tons. In 1919 there were 
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produced 56,265 tons of high-grade manganese, and in 1920 there 
were 94,000 tons produced. The average yearly production of 
high-grade manganese ore in this country for the five-year period/ 
previous to 1914 was only 2,612 tons. i 

Senator Smoot. There is not any question but what there are; 
manganese ores in the United States in different parts of this couii'^ 
try. The question arises as to whether there is enough manganest 
in the ore to make it profitable to mine. If we put tnis price heri 
at 10 cents a pound or $200 a ton, there is not any Question bul 
what we could produce manganese as long as we would want it it 
this country, from American manganese ore. The question i 
whether that is the proper thing to do. If you have anything t 
say as to the rates of duty that are imposed in this bill, whether to 
high or too low, the committee would like to know it, and to h«i 
you tell us why. That is what we want to know. 

Senator La Follette. And I, as one member of the committe 
would like to know about these deposits. I do not take the wo 
of the United States Steel Corporation and those who are interest 
in the Brazil mines that this industry can not be developed her« 
this country. 

Senator Smoot. It can not be. 

Senator La Follette. I want to know about it. 

Mr. Potts. May I answer Senator La FoUette^s question fir 
It will logically lead to answering yours. 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Potts. I can not criticize the gentlemen who yesterday f 
there were no deposits of manganese ore in this country if t 
relied iipon the reports of the Tariff Commission and of the f 
logical Survey. 

According to the report of the Tariff Commission, series No. 
commencing at page 123 and extending to page 149, and the e 
mary in that chapter on manganese, there were in this countr 
1918 only 699,750 tons of high grade of manganese ore witl 
additional tonnage of 1,130,000. This statement I regard as ii 
rect. It does not state the situation with reference to the i ' 
ganese reserves correctly. It does not take into consideratio ^ 

the information contained in the reports of the Geolorical Sui 
or the reports of the Bureau of Mines, the reports of the geolt 1 

surveys of various States, nor the reports of engineera and ^ i 
gists of note who have been writing articles and publishing the i 

m various magazines and technical journals for several years ^ 

The Tariff Commission's report bases its estimates on the , 

logical Survey and various other publications, and at the end « ^ 

chapter there is a bibliography of documents from which the 
are obtained. In this bibliography you will discover that a m j 

of the reports on which the estimates are based are 5 or 6 
old. Those reports which were pubHshed five or six years a* ! 

out of date as far as manganese ore reserves in this count' ' 

concerned. There are other reports that bear dates of 191 ^ 

1919, and you might assume from the fact that those dat I 

rather recent that perhaps the estimate of ore, as showB ^ li 

Ust of reports, is correct, but if you examine the original r. ^ 

vou will find that the investigations upon which those repori , 

based upon were made several vears previously. You will al ^ 

1 

i 
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in that bibliography other reports bearing dates 1918 or 1919. They 
refer to reports in which investigations were made in those years, 
but if you read those reports you will find that they were reports 
made during the war period and that the engineers and geologists 
who made those reports stated and admitted that they were super- 
ficial and that they did not observe the degree of accuracy that is 
ordinarily required by mining companies. 

A number of the references in the bibliography on page 149 are 
to publications of the Bureau of Mines and bear the dates 1918 and 
later. None of these pubUcations, however, deal with ore reserves, 
and there is but little of their contents incorporated into the reports 
of the Tariff Commission. These reports contain interesting and 
valuable information, but in no instance do they give unfavorable 
data on the ore reserves, and in this respect they are irrelevant to 
the subject imder discussion. 

Important developments in the discovery of manganese ore and 
important adaptations and uses of domestic manganese ore were 
made in 1918 and later that have not been taken into accoxmt in 
the Tariff Con^nission's report; and without these contributions to 
the industry included, any statement or conclusion from such state- 
ments are inadequate and xmfair to this infant industry. 

Constituting a part of the total manganese ore reserves of the 
United States is a report of the deposits of manganese ores in Ar- 
kansas. I went to see the geologist of the Geological Survey who 
examined the Arkansas district. The estimates of the manganese 
ore of the Batesville (Ark.) district was about 250,000 tons. He 
gave me the figures of his estimates of various properties. One of 
these was the property which we are operating. According to his 
estimate of a certain grade of ore there was only 2,000 tons on our 
property. Last year m a little over 60 days we mined 2.600 tons 
and got barely started. 

We made some investigations by test pitting and sinking holes, 
and we found more ore on 17 acres of our land than he credited our 
whole 600 acres. From the data we have on our property I believe 
we have more ore on it than the report of the fcreological Survey 
credits the whole Batesville district of Arkansas. 

I am not criticizing the geologjists of the Geological Survey nor 
Questioning their integrity or their abiUty, but I do say that they 
aid not have the opportunity to make thorough investigations during 
the hectic war days. They; could not attain that degree of accuracy 
that is required by mining companies in the investigation of 
properties. 

In order that you may realize that it is the custom of the com- 
panies that I represent to go into the details so that we understand 
exactly what we are doing with reference to development and explo- 
ration of mines, I have brought some of the maps which show the 
method we employ in investigating the mineral deposits of the 
properties in which we are financially interested. 

The Chairman. Are you a mining engineer ? 

Mr. Potts. I am not so employed. I do not so designate myself, 
although I have a university degree and an experience covermg a 
period of 15 years in the mining business. I have done a certain 
amount of mining engineering in. the States of Minnesota and 
Arkansas, but I have never signed my name as a mining engineer. 
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Each one of these colored areas on this map represents an area 
containing manganese ore. I might go through the following 12 
pages. They would be similar* The work is accurate; we Imow 
what we are doing, and as an operator I know what we are talking 
about. 

Senator Simmons. You are making these investigations with a 
view to investing capital ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes. We did invest capital, and if we do not get a 
tariff we will be ^* busted." 

Senator Walsh. How much money has been invested ? 

Mr. Potts. $750,000. 

Senator Walsh. Has that stock all been sold ? 

Mr. Potts. That is actual money that has been invested. It is 
not a stock-jobbing proposition. 

Senator Watson. Where did you invest it ? 

Mr. Potts. In Minnesota and Arkansas. 

Senator Walsh. What is the percentage of the ore ? 

Mr. Potts. Of the ore ? 

Senator Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Potts. In Arkansas the average of the high-grade ore from our 
properties is as follows: Manganese, 49.03; iron, 5.62; phosphorus, 
0.165; silica, 4.89. 

Senator Walsh. That is very high ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes; that is very high. We have another grade that 
we call low-grade ore that runs 31 per cent in manganese and 18 in 
iron. 

Senator Walsh. That can be used for speigelei^en. 

Mr. Potts. For speigeleisen and also in making high manganese 
pig iron. Before I finish talking of this matter of Government re- 
ports I would like to call your attention to a few other things. 

Here is World Atlas of Commercial Geography. It was published 
this year, 1921. The ink is hardly dry. The data on wich this 
report is based was compiled from information available in 1913. ' 

The Ch^rman. What department issued that report ? 

Mr. Potts. The Geological Survey. 

The Chairman. Is that of great value ? 

Mr. Potts. No, sir; except historically. 

Senator McLean. Just what does that embrace ? 

Mr. Potts. A compilation of the mineral resources of the world as 
known, up to and including 1913. Manganese is one of the minerals 
covered in this report. 

The Chairman. Does that come from the Geological Survey direct 
or through the Department of the Interior ? 

Mr. Potts. Through the Department of the Interior. 

Senator Watson. Is this the latest they have issued ? 

Mr. Potts. I could not tell you that. Senator. They issue a great 
many. 

Here is the last report issued on manganese and manganiferous ore 
reserves in the United States. 

Senator Watson. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Potts. April 6, 1921. 

Senator Dillingham. Is that the one you have been discussing? 

Senator La Follette. Is it based upon information that is old 
and out of date ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes. 
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The Chairman. This last document you had in your hand is an 
ancient document, is it ? 

Mr. Potts. Yesj it is all right) it is a desirable thing to have, but 
the point I am trying to make is that it is not up to date. There has 
been such a tremendous development in the manganese mining in- 
dustry and in the methods of beneficiating manganese ores that anj 
report based upon information or investigation previous to 1918 is 
now obsolete and can not be depended upon. 

The Chairman. Are those documents widely read and distributed 
to the pubUc in search of knowledge on manganese ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes; the reports of the Geological Survey are the basis 
for this report. Series 21 of the TariflF Commission. 

The bibliography to which I take exception appears on pages 148 
and 149 of tfis report. 

Senator McCumber. How old is that ? 

Mr. Potts. This, I think, is very new; in fact, the last report of 
the Tariff Commission on manganese. 

Senator McCumber. How old is the data ? 

Mr. Potts. That is, data I have given you? It is dated from 1915 
to 1918, but the more recent data were based on investigations that 
were made previous to or on superficial investigations, or on subjects 
collateral to the subject of reserves. 

The Chairman. How do they get rid of these documents if they 
are worthless ? 

Mr. Potts. They are not worthless. They contain original data. 

We have heard gentlemen here say that there are no manganese- 
ore deposits in this country. I believe that they think what they 
say is true, but they are mistaken. 

According to the report of the Geological Survey in 1918, the 
Butte district of Montana contained 2,800 tons of high-grade man- 
ganese ore. 

Senator La Follette. You mean that is what the Geological Sur- 
vey represented ? 

Mr. JPotts. That is what the geologists of the Geological Survey 
stated in their report. 

The Chairman. Your time is up. The committee wants to extend 
every courtesy, but there are other witnesses to be heard. 

Senator Simmons. This witness is giving very valuable informa- 
tion that I think the committee ought to have. 

The Chairman. That is what I think, and that is why I say we 
want to extend every courtesy. , 

Senator Watson. Can't we take a great deal for granted along the 
Une of Government efficiency generally ? 

The Chairman. Wouldn't a good place for the budget propaganda 
to start be in the direction of suppressing the printing of these reports ? 

Mr. Potts. I think the Geological Survey is a very important 
branch of the Government. I would rather see them given more 
money, so that they can get more good men and get out their reports 
more promptly. I have no criticism whatever to make of the per- 
sonnel of the Geological Survey or the Bureau of Mines generally. 

The Chairman. You mean if they had more money they could 
get down to date ? 

Mr. Potts. Yes. 
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Senator Simmons. The witness evidently is not criticizing the Gov- 
ernment men but the Government reports, and he ought not to be 
heckled. 

The Chairman. I had no intention of heckling him. I was merely 
indulging in a humorous vein, in respect to the virtues of the Gov- 
ernment s reports. 

Mr. Potts. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement I am about to 
make is along the humorous vein you so much appreciate. It is 
somewhat humorous. In 1918 investigations were made by geologists 
of the Geological Survey in order that they might report on domestic 
reserves of manganese ore. Making up a part of that total of 679,750 
tons was an estimate of 2,800 tons in the Butte district of Montana. 
In 1918 it was printed; in 1919 it was again printed; and in 1920 it 
was printed agam; and on April 6, 1921, it was again printed, stating 
that there are only 2,800 tons of high-grade manganese ores in the 
Butte district of Montana. Since that time there has been 166,650 
tons shipped from that district. The Government reports still say 
there are 2,800 tons there. 

Senator Simmons. One hundred and sixty-six thousand and six 
hundred and fifty tons ? 

Ml*. Potts. One hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and fifty tons; ves, sir. 

Senator La ]?ollette. What is your authority for that statement? 

Mr. Potts. Other reports of the Geological Survey. [Laughter.] 

Senator Smoot. Was this manganese ore or was it mangamferous 
ore ? 

Mr. Potts. That was manganese, and a considerable portion of it 
went to the companies represented by the gentleman who testified 
yesterday. 

Another portion of the Geological Survey reports of 1918, in 
describing the deposits in the Butte district, said tliat while no good 
basis exists for computing the exact tonnages, descriptions given 
by those who have had opportunity to observe them leave no room 
for doubt that the aggregate amount of such bodies is very large. 
The gentlemen who made those statements in the descriptive part of 
their report totally ignored these large deposits of manganese when 
tabulatmg the total domestic reserves. 

I do not want to take the time to read all the evidence I have here 
with reference to these reserves. I expect to file a brief which will 
contain a CTcat deal more data than I am able to give you now. 

Senator McLean. Are these reports equally accurate in respect of 
oil reserves ? • 

Mr. Potts. I could not tell you that. Senator. 

Senator Curtis. From what I hear, I think they are. 

The C1LA.IRMAN. I have a theory that 60 or 70 per cent of the 
Government publications are worthless. 

Senator Smoot. We were told 12 years ago that there was only 
coal enough in the United States to last 28 years. 

The Chairman. I know ,that large numbers of these pamphlets 
are returned to me with letters ol indignation by constituents in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Simmons. Your constituents in Pennsylvania were stick- 
ing mighty close to the Government reports, oecause they were 
trying to convince the committee that the manganese ores in this 
country are negligible. 
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mean high grade manganese ore, femigmous manganese ores and 
the manganiferous ores, and other grades of ore as they occur in 
mixtures of silica and in mixture with clay, that can be easily sepa- 
rated by washing processes — that our probable ore reserves will 
extend the period which the reserves will last the steel industry a 
great many years. 

It has been proved, I think, by reports that have been issued, and 
I think I can submit a brief which will substantiate those facts. 

Senator Simmons. With your knowledge, what do you think are 
the actual deposits of workable — commercially workable — ^manganese 
ore in this country ? 

Mr. PoTTs. I think we have — I can not state this as an engineer- 
ing fact, for obvious reasons, which I will explain — ^reserves amounting 
to 10,000,000 tons of high-grad« manganese ore. We have approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 tons of ferruginous manganese ore, containing 
from 10 to 35 per cent manganese; and we have approximately 
36,000,000 tons of manganiferous iron ores. If those ores are all 
utilized in the steel busmess, as I think they can be, and as those 
ores have been used successfully in the past, our manganese reserves 
in this country will last as long as the iron ore reserves will last. 

Senator La Follette. When you say 10,000,000 tons, what 
grade do you mean ? 

Mr. PoTTS. Approximately 42.5 per cent. 

Senator La Follette. That is high grade ? 

Mr. Potts. That is considered hi^ grade. 

There is another point I want to cover, and that is the statement 
that has been frequently made of late, to the effect that our domestic 
high-grade manganese ores are so much inferior to foreign manganese 
ores. 

Since 1918 most of the foreign ores have been coming in' from 
Brazil. Eighty per cent of the ores from Brazil comes from the 
Morro da Mina mine owned by the Steel Corporation; and accord- 
ing to the reports of the Geological Survey the Morro da Mina mine 
was so intensively worked in 1918 that the former grades, which 
were from 48 to 50 per cent, have fallen down to a point where now 
anything over 40 per cent is acceptable. 

The Chairman. I want to remind you, without desiring to curtail 
your interesting remarks, that you have occupied 20 minutes. 

Senator Smoot. You may file a brief if you desire. 

Before you close, I want to ask you it you know the price of 1 
poxmd of metallic manganese on the market ? 

Mr. Potts. The last quotation I recall is 22 cents a unit. 

Senator Smoot. That would be 22 cents for 20 pounds ? 

Mr. Potts. To be exact, 22 cents for 22.4 pounds that; is, 1 per 
cent of a long ton containing 2,240 pounds. 

In reply to the question you asked in the earlier part of my testi- 
mony with reference to what I consider a reasonable duty on man- 
ganese ore, I desire to say that the schedule in the Fordney bill as 
approved by the House meets with my approval as being the correct 
duty to be imposed. This duty of 1 per cent per pound on the 
metallic content of manganese ore will enable the better class of 
properties to operate with only a reasonable amount of profit. Any 
reduction in this rate of duty would lessen the tonnage of ore that 
could be produced, since it would eliminate all but a very few of the 
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405 mines that were producing ore in 1918. If this duty of 1 per cent 
per pound on the metallic content is retained in the bill, the aomestic 
mines will be able to supply from 50 to 75 per cent of the annual 
recjuirements during the first few years and eventually the domestic 
mines would be able to supply the entire yearly requirements. I 
believe it is a mistake, however, to put all ore containing less than 30 
per cent manganese on the free list. All ore containing 15 per cent 
or more of manganese should be included in this schedule. Unless 
the manganese-bearing ores containing manganese down to 15 per 
cent are dutiable, it would enable the importers, by manipulation 
and mixing, to bring in vast quantities oi foreign manganese, and 
thus evade the law. It is also important that the manganese alloys 
be protected, otherwise foreign manganese alloys woiud flood our 
markets; our independent ferromanganese furnace men could not 
be able to operate, neither would our mines be able to sell their ore. 

Senator Smoot. That is all I wanted to know. 

The Chairman. Can you embody your remarks in a brief and have 
it printed ? 

Mr. PoTTs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I wish you would, and that you would also revise 
the stenographic notes. 

Senator La Follette. Have you any special or particular state- 
ment that you can make briefly ? 

Mr. PoTTS. I would like to make a statement with reference to the 
development of our manganese industry as a source of protection in 
case of military emergency, but if you would rather, I can put that 
in my brief. I have a great deal to say on that subject, and it is very 
important. 

The Chairman. That argument is brought up with everything that 
comes along. 

Mr. PoTTS. It is particularly important in the case of manganese. 
I know of no industry in which the domestic reserves are as important 
as in the case of manganese. 

Senator Simmons. I think from what the witness says that what- 
ever brief he files will be likely to receive the careful consideration of 
the committee. 

The Chairman. Will you file your brief and take opportunity to 
correct your statements in the printed proof ? 

Mr. PoTTS. Yes, sir. 

Senatoi*LA Follette. You may even enlarge your statements. 

Mr. Potts. When shall I file the brief ? 

The Chairman. Within two or three days, if you can. 

Mr. Potts. I have a brief, but after hearing some of the witnesses 
on yesterday I want to make some changes. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(The following brief was later submitted by Mr. Potts:) 

Brief op Ghas. W. Potts, Dberwood, Minn., a Producer of Manganese Orb in 

Minnesota and Arkansas. 

Manganese is a metal used in steel manufacturing, and is, next to iron and carbon, 
the most essential element. There are no known substitutes. It is primarily used 
as a refining reagent. About 15 pounds per long ton of steel is required. 

Previous to the World War period America was the only great steel producing 
country that did not produce its own ferromanganese alloys. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the ore used in this country came from foreign lands, was produced by cheap labor 
and transported at less cost per ton than domestic ore could be produced. 
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Deposits of manganese were known to exist in various States, but production was 
negligible until war conditions cut off foreign supplies. Americans were .then urged 
by governmental departments to develop American deposits. Appeals were made 
upon patriotic grounds. Stimulation was sought through price control and threats 
(in impending legislation) to confiscate the properties of the operators if the maximum 
production was not speedily attained. Phenomenal results were obtained. Pro- 
ducers of manganese ores made sacrifices unexcelled in any other industry. Foreign 
ores and foreign alloys are now supplying our domestic requirements. Our mines are 
closed. 

There are two classes of people primarily interested in this manganese schedule: (1) 
The producers of the ore, who desire the tariff; (2) the steel manufacturers, the owners 
of foreign mines, and the brokers of foreign ore and alloys who are against it. 

The public, pledged to protective tariff principles in the last election, is listening 
to the pleadings of the two sides. The producers nave shown their potential resources 
and plead for the application of that prmciple, "Live and let live " for the manganese 
industry. Many oi those opposing the schedule represent industries once small, but, 
under fostering protection of a tariff, are the pride of the nation. 

Those interests opposing a duty on mangiuese advance many arguments. These 
arguments are largely based on an assumption that there are no ade equate reserves of 
this ore in the United States. Part T of this paper is a discussion of the Tariff 
Commission's report on the subject "Manganese, ' which substantiates the charge 
against this erroneous assumption. Part II contains a g3neral affirmative statement 
with reference to our domestic reserves, a discussion of manganese and military emer- 
gency, and other phases of the question including a summary of reasons why manganese 
should be protected. 

PART I. — TARIFF INFORMATION. 

Answering the question. Does the report of the Tariff Commission in Tariff Infor- 
mation No. 21, 1920, state fully and correctly the facts relating to the grades, reserves, 
and economic importance of the domestic sources of manganese ore? 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The purpose of any report is to achieve a result of conservative accuracy. In the 
chapter ** Manganese," series No. 21 of the report of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for 1921, an obvious injustice has been done. The undersigjied respeftfully 
submits the proposition: 

That there are so many inaccuracies in the statements, and the method of presenting 
data is so irregular in the above-named report, that it is unsafe for anyone seeking 
informatiin relative to the manganese ijidustry to accept the statements and report^ 
therein contained as final and conclusive. 

These inaccuracies and irregularities, if unchallenged or uncorrected, would un- 
doubtedly lead to the erroneous assumption that there are not enough manganese ore 
reserves in the United States to warrant a protective tariff. 

It is the purpose of this brief to prove there are material and vital errors in the 
statements and conclusions in the chapter '* Manganese" in the Tariff Commission's 
Report No. 21 which should disqualify it as an authoritative source of information. 

In support of the assertion that there are material and vital errors in the statements 
and conclusions in the chapter entitled "Manganese" in the Tariff Oommission's 
Report No. 21 which should disqualify it as an authoritative source of information, 
attention is called to the following disclosures: 

1. A portion of the data on which that report is based, and to which references are 
made, is from reports published before 1918 and is now obsolete in many respects. 
(P. 3.) 

2. A portion of the data on reserves on whioh that report is based is from publica- 
tions dated in 1918 or later, but the information contained in some of those reports is 
compiled from investigations made several years previous and before the extensive 
development of manganese mining in 1918. (P. 4.) 

3. A portion of the data from which the information is drawn was obtained by super- 
ficial investigations hurriedly made during tlie war period, and does not reflect that 
degree of accuracy required by operating mining companies. (Pp. 5 to 8.) 

4. Some of the references in the bibliography bear the dates of 1918 or later, but 
these publications are irrelevant to the subject of ore reserves or the utilization of 
domestic ores for steel making. (P. 8.) 

Important developments in the discovery of manganese ore and important adapta- 
tions and uses of domestic manganese ore were made in 1918 and later that have not 
been taken into account in tJie Tariff Commission's report; and without these contri- 
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butions to the industry included, any statement or conclusions from such statements 
are inadequate and unfair to this infant industry. 

5. The body of the report on the manganese situation is not fair to that industry 
for the reason that it is not accurate in the q^uotation of the authorities it cites, or the 
method employed in presenting data. The inaccuracies are interwoven with reliable 
data in such a manner that close scrutiny is required by anyone not intimate with the 
subject to differentiate between sound and unsound conclusions, the effect of which 
is primordially inimical to the manganese industry of the United States. (Pp. 8 to 17) . 

OBSOLETE REPORTS. 

A portion of the data on which the Tariff Commission 's report is based and to which 
references are made is form reports published before 1918 and is now obsolete in 
material respects. 

There are four references in the bibliography on pages 148 and 149 to publications 
dealing with domestic manganese ore reserves which are identified as to point of 
time by the dates indicated. These publications are now five years old. They 
are as follows: 

McCarty, E. P., Manganiferous iron ores of the Cuyuna Range, Eng. & Min. Journal , 
vol. 100, 1915. 

Thomas, Kirby, Southern manganese mining not satisfactory, Mining & Eng .World , 
p. 853, 1915. 

Hewett, D. F., Some manganese mines in Virginia and Maryland, U. S. Geo. Survey 
Bull., 640, 1916. 

Eng. & Min. Journal, vol. 100, p. 543, 1915. 

On the Cuyuna Range in 1915 there were only seven mines producing or preparing 
to produce manganiferous ore; in 1918 there were 23 mines producing or preparing 
to produce manganiferous ore and many other developments contemplated. In 1915 
there was mined and shipped of manganiferous ore 42,973 tons; in 1918, 860,696 tons. 

There were substantial discoveries of manganiferous ores in new fields and in- 
creased tonnages discovered in known deposits through diamond drilling. Much 
favorable information was also learned in regard to increased tonnage and improved 
grades through the development of the opened mines, and considerable informa- 
tion was gained relative to methods of beneficiating the ores by washing. 

There is in addition to the 13,638,000 tons of manganiferous ore reported to the 
tax commission of Minnesota, on which taxes are paid, a large number of tracts of 
land on which manganiferous ore of merchantable grade has been discovered but 
on account of insufficient market for these ores exploration has not been extended 
80 as to determine the tonnage. 

Southern manganese mining might not have been satisfactory in 1915 when 11,701 tons 
were mined, but there was much improvement in 1918 when 63,651 tons were mined . 
(All grades included in both years quoted.) In 1918 the State of Arkansas alone 
produced of all grades 16,904 tons from hand mining and hand washing, while 11 
washing plants were being erected. Much was learned during this time in regard 
to grades and tonnages and methods of beneficiating the ores. Any report of 1915 
for this district is now obsolete. 

The comparison of the conditions that existed in 1915 and 1918 above discussed 
J8 still further illustrated in the mining development in Montana where in 1915 no 
ore was produced, whereas in 1918, 199,932 tons were produced. It is absurd to 
take the obsolete reports of the manganese industry of 1915 as a criterion of the industry 
in 1921. 

OBSOLETE DATA QUOTED IN RECENT REPORTS. 

A portion of the data on manganese ore reserves on which that report is based is 
from publications dated in 1918 or later, but much of the information contained in 
some of those reports is compiled from investigations made years previous and before 
the extensive development of manganese mining in 1918. 

There are two reports cited in the bibliography dealing with domestic manganese 
reserves that bear the date of 1918 or later, viz: . 

Mineral Resources, U. S. Geological Survey Annual (1919?). 

The Mineral Industry, G. A. Roush Annual (1919?). 

The data used in Mineral Resources, 1919, are to a considerable extent taken from 
investi^tions previous to 1918, as the following list of authorities cited on pages 94 
and 95 in Mineral Resources 1919, Part I, discloses: 

(1) Arkansas, western, June, 1916. 

(2) Alabama, certain districts, 1917. 

(3) Colorado, Leadville district, August, 1917. 
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(4) Colorado, other districts, July, 1917. 

(5) Minnesota, Cuyuna Range, 1917. 

(6) Montana, Butte district, August, 1917. 

(7) Virginia, east side of valley, September, 1917. 

(8) Oklahoma, 1917. 

(9) Montana, other districts, August, 1917. 

The data on ore reserves cited in Mineral Industry by G. A. Koush are largely a re- 
capitulation of the same data used in Mineral Resources. It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that the author of the manganese chapter of Mineral Industry in several 
instances takes exceptions to the estmiates of the geologists of the United States 
Geological Survey in such expressions as *'too conservative;" ** could be doubled and 
still conservative. '' 

The great activity of manganese development was in the latter part of 1918. Ihe 
Government's active stimulation of the industry did not take effect generally until 
May. The spectacular development largely followed in the succeeding five months. 
In many instances the status of ore deposits and development in 1 917 was obsolete in 
October, 1918. 

SUPERFICIAL INVESTIGATIONS HURRIEDLY MADE DURING THE WAR PERIOD. 

A portion of the data from which the information is duawn was obtained by super- 
ficial investigations hurriedly made during the war period and does not reflect that 
degree of accuracy required by operating mining companies. This statement might 
appear severe were not its curse somewhat abated through admissions by those per- 
sons who prepared the reports complained of, which are in part as follows: 

E. C. Harder an3 D. F. Hewett, outstanding figures as geologists of the United 
States Geological Survey, have issued numerous able reports for that department on 
the manganese situation. Prominent among the reports on this subject is a paper 
presented at the September 1919 meeting of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and published in the transaction of that institute by per- 
mission of the director of the United States Geological Survey. 

In this report the Government geologists, on page 41, recite the difficulties encoun- 
tered in collecting reliable data in the time available and admit that the accuracy i.« 
not as is required by operating mining companies. 

The following is a very fair admission of the inadequacy of the estimates on reserves, 
and since it refers to investigations of this Geological Survey by the investigators 
themselves, it is important that it be quoted verbatim: 

* 'Among the purposes of the field investigations of manganese deposits by the 
United States Geological Survey during the past three years, the attempt to estimate 
reserves has been fundamental. This part of the work was approached with a certain 
apprehension, for it was recognized that for most districts neither the extent of ex- 
ploration nor time available for the work would permit the order of accuracy that 
most mining companies require as guides in operating. * * * 

"Early in the investigations it was recognized that important geologic features of 
several types of deposits were obscure and that the estimates of quantity and grades 
might only indicate the order of magnitude. * * * 

"Since a number of geologists have aided fed the work and many types of deposits 
have been examined, complete unifbrmity Of fiiethod and the same degree of accuracy 
in the estimates have not beelik attainable'^throughout. * * * In only a few 
deposits * * * have data niecessary to calculate * ore developed' * * * been 
obtainable. 

"In several States * * * the estimates represent little more than the order of 
magnitude of minimum recoverable quantities." 

Those who are so ardently opposing a tariff on manganese would make us believe 
th^ there was a unanimity of approval on the part of disinterested mining engineers 
and geologists in the estimates of domestic manganese deposits. This is not the case. 
For example, Marshall Haney, the author of the Chapter Manganese in the 1919 
annual of Mineral Industry, edited by G. A. Roush, of Lehigh University, says in a 
discussion of the manganese , ore reserves (p. 499) of Georgia, by the United States 
Geological Survey, "all estimates being very conservative." Again in a discussion 
of the Tennessee estimates (p. 456), he says: "This estimate was made by the United 
States Geological Survey and is very conservative, in the opinion of the writer too 
conservative for the 120 promising deposits examined.'' 

. At another place (p. 452), in discussing the estimates of manganese in the mountain 
rerion of Virginia, he says: "The estimates could be doubled and still be conservative.' 

It is an outstanding fact that the Mineral Industry is a highly accredited pubUca- 
tion and is accepted as entirely trustworthy by the mining profession. It is singular 
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that the Tariff Commission's report should cite this authority a reference, yet not take 
into account the context of the report. 

In further support of the allegation that some of the data on ore reserves collected in 
1918 were not accurate, reference is made to testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee on February 14, 1921, which is in part as follows: 

"Mr. Potts. In our operations in Arkansas within the past year we have j)roduced 
more ipanganese ore in the Batesville-Cushman district than any other mining com- 
pany in that district. On one particular tract of land comprising about 600 acres I 
believe we have more high-grade ore than is credited to the whole district. * * * 

"The Government report embodies an estimate of low-grade ore on a particular 
property which we are operating. This estimate is 2,000 tons. In a little over 60* 
days we took out 2,600 tons. * * * 

'•Mr. Garner. And the estimate they made was 2,000 tons? 

"Mr. Potts. Two thousand tons. And, gentlemen, we have just barely com- 
menced. I believe there are a quarter of a million tons of low-grade ore on that par- 
ticular property. * * * 

' I should think that our actual operation should take precedence over the theoretical 
\'iew and opinion of what the tonnage would be. Our own operations prove we have 
taken out more ore in 60 days than tne Government engineers estimated on the whole 
property, and we barely got started." 

Many other examples oi a similar nature could be submitted, some showing even a 
ludicrous disparity between the tonnage estimated, by following certain restricted rules 
of calculations, and the tonnage developed by practical mining methods. 

The deposits of domestic manganese ore at the time of these investigations by the 
United States Geojo^ical Survey did not lend themselves to easy estimate. The 
geologists in charge did not have the facilities or the time to make thorough investiga- 
tions in those hectic war period days, and as has been admitted, there was not 9ie 
degree of accuracy attained that is required by mining companies. 

Lest it be said that too much emphasis is being placed on the fact that reports of 
reserves are based in some instances on only a year or even a few months previous to 
the date of signing of the armistice, let us refer to the fact that in 1910 manganese had 
been reported in only 96 localities of the United States, whereas, by the end of 1918 
man^nese had been reported from 427 localities in the United States, and production 
had increased as follows: 

Domestic production of manganese-hearing ore. 



Year. 


35 per 

cent 

manganese 

ore. 


10 to 35 per 
cent ferru- 
ginous 
manganese 
ore. 


5 to 10 per 

cent man- 

ganiferous 

iron ore. 


1910 


2,258 

2,457 

1,664 

4.048 

2,635 

9,613 

31,474 

129,405 

305.869 


41,260 

37,584 

40,863 

51.512 

91,666 

180.953 

453; 853 

730,759 

916, 163 


19,841 

0,853 

10,654 

7,891 

6.599 

13,786 

.S9, 447 

130,044 

252,615 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915.... 


1915 


1917 


1918.... 





Above production reports from Manganese and Manganiferous Ores in 1918, Hewett, p. 628, 



REPORTS IRRELEVANT TO SUBJECT, MANGANESE RESERVES. 

Seine of the references in the bibliography bear the dates of 1918 or later, but these 
publications are irrelevant to the subject of ore reserves or the utilization of domestic 
ores for steel making. 

A number of the references in the bibliography on page 149 are to publications of 
the Bureau of Mines and bear the dates 1918 and later. None of these publications, 
however, deal with ore reserves, and there is but little of their contents incorporated 
into the reports of JLhe Tariff Commission. These reports contain interesting and valu- 
able information but in no instance do they give unfavorable data on the ore reserves, 
and in this respect they are irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 

The reports dealing with the cost of producing ferro -grade manganese ore are now 
obsolete for conditions regarding labor have been changed. The bulletin describing 
the electric smelting of manganese ores is a valuable contribution to the subject, and 
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this exposition on the subject offers valuable suggestions for the reduction of our 
domestic ores at points of production. 

The object of this discussion is to point out the fact that while some of the references 
to the manganese industry are to publications that are not obsolete, they do not 
deal with the subject of domestic reserved in any way opposed to the contciitione of 
the proponents of a tariff on manganese. 

GENERAL UNFAIRNESS OF REPORT. 

The body of the report on the manganese situation is not fair to that industry for 
the reason that it is not accurate in tlie quotations of the authorities it cites or the 
method employed in presenting data. The inaccuracies are interwoven with reliable 
data in such a manner that close scrutiny is required by anyone not intimate with 
the subject to differentiate between sound and unsound conclusions, the effect of 
which is primordial ly inimical to the manganese industry of the United States. 

MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM ESTIMATES CONFUSED. 

In the statements of the geologists of the United States Geolo^cal Survey, 1918. 
in the discussion of the estimates of reserve tonnages of domestic high-grade man- 
ganese ore, the authors, D. F. Hewett and E. 0. Harder, sav: 

"The estimates represent little more than the order oi magnitude of minimum 
recoverable quantities. *' 

The Tariff Commission's report, Series No. 21, on page 141, under the caption 
** Reserves,' states: "The amount of high-grade ore * * * in sight has beeD 
estimated at only 099,750 tons with 1,130,000 tons more in prospect. " 

There is a wide difference between describing the estimated tonnage as the least 
(minimum) that can be expected or the maximum (all, or only) to be expected. 
This quotation of the authority cited is inaccurate and without close scrutiny leada 
to the unsound conclusion that the only ore that can be expected is the minimum 
tonnage quoted. 

ADMISSIONS OF LARGE DOMESTIC RKSERVE8 OBSCURED. 

On page 141. the opening sentence under the paragraph "Reserves," says: "Do- 
mestic reserves of manganese ore, exclusive of those of Butte, are sufficient for only 
a few years. *' 

Farther down the page the report does admit that "there are large reserves in the 
Butte district, but to date there are no reliable figures as to the exact tonnage avail- 
able. These deposits together with the Phillipsburg ores are the only ones in the 
United States wliich could serve as the basis for a permanent industry. ' 

Then there is more ore than "only-^' the estimate quoted. The tonnages of these 
other ores, not included in the estimates, are admittedly of such larger quantities 
that they "are the only ones in the United States which could serve as a basis for a 
permanent industry. ' 

Some favorable data are given on the Montana deposits but they are so interwoven 
with antithetical statements that the closest scrutiny is required to avoid the un- 
sound conclusion that the United States has only a small tonnage of manganese ore. 

COMPARISON OP FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC ORES. 

Much comment has been made on the inferiority of the domestic high-grade ore as 
compared with the foreign high-^ade ore in the Tariff Commission's report; yet these 
conclusions seem to be drawn with a total disregard to other statements relative to 
Brazilian ores, which comprise approximately 80 per cent of the total imported tonnage. 
Attention is called to page 133 of the Tariff Commission's report, to wit: 

"The manganese resources of Brazil are said to be rapidly diminishing. * * * 
During the war the great Morro da Mina mine, Minas Gorae^, was intensively worked, 
and the grade of ore has fallen off (from the old standard of 48 to 50 per cent) until 
now anything over 40 per cent is acceptable." 

Manganese and Manganiferous Ores in 1919, by H. A. C. Jenison, of the United 
States Geological Survey, page 96, under the chapter caption ''Classification of re- 
serves," discussing domestic high-grade manganese reserves, says: . 

"The classification in the preceding table ^ indicates as far as possible the use to 
which the ore may be put (referring to domestic ore containing 35 per cent or more 



1 Tables of Domestic Manganese Reserves, ibid, pp. 94-96. 
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of manganese). The average manganese content of this first class of ore is about 40 
per cent.'* 

There is not much difference between the Brazilian ores that have fallen below the 
old standards until anything over 40 per cent is acceptable and our domestic high-grade 
ores "about 40 per cent/' yet such facts are withheld in part or presented in such a 
manner that the closest scrutiny must be employed lest a perverted conclusion will 
be drawn. 

It is a noteworthy fact that considerable prejudice has existed in the minds of some 
users of man^nese against the utilization of domestic ores, on account of failure under 
prewar conditions of producers to fill orders of grades or tonnages sold by miners who 
were "farmers or greenhorns."' This prejudice is disappearing and will eventually be 
obliterated, for many of the men who invested part of the $15,000,000 in developing 
the manganese ore industr\'^ under Government stimulation in war times are not "green- 
horns," and they are making the fight of their lives to reopen the mines and produce 
the ore waiting now for the return of the idle miner. That the attitude of antipathy 
to the domestic producer has existed and is abating is disclosed in a statement of 
E. C. Harder and D. F. Hewett, of the Greological Survey, which is as follows: 

''If some consumers have been reluctant to use the available high grade, as well 
as low grade, domestic ores, other consumers, advantageously situated, or with com- 
mendable enterprise, have proved conclusively that the problems of utilization of 
the domestic material are not as insuperable as was at first thought to be the case." ^ 

RATIOS OP PHODUCTION QUOTED. NOT MOST COMPREHENSIVE AVAILABLE. 

It is hardly fair to stop at the comparison of war-time domestic production of man- 
ganese ore with war-time requirements, and use this ratio in comparing the possible 
domestic production of the future. The following comparisons are illuminating: 

The average yearly production of domestic hi^-grade manganese ore was for the 
five years preceding the war period, 2,612 tons. In 1918 it was 305,689. This is an 
increase of 11,700 per cent. According to the conservative statements of the leading 
producers, production could have been doubled the following year if the foreign 
ores had been kept out and had the demand continued. It is admitted that the pro- 
duction of domestic ore in 1918 was about 33 J per cent of the domestic recjuirements. 

In 1919 the total tonnage of domestic ore mined was 55,322 tons, the importation 
333,344 tons. Our 1918 production was 78 per cent of this amount. In 1920 the total 
tonnage of domestic ore mined was 94,000 tons, the importation 606,937 tons. Our 
1918 production would have been 43 per cent of thi^ amount. The production of 
domestic manganese ore in 1918 was more than the average combined importation 
and domestic production of ore previous to the war period. 

If the mines operating in 1918 and the mines then being developed had produced 
the amount they would be capable of producing, our domestic production would meet 
approxiro.ately more than half our present annual requirements. If the mining 
companies felt satisfied that their operations were secure from ruinous foreign com- 
petition, practically all our domestic requirements could be met by domestic produc- 
tion within a few years. 

INFORMATION FROM RELIABLE SOURCES FAVORABLE TO GREATER TONNAGE OP RESERVES 
IS CLASSED AS "UNAUTHENTICATED " AND IS RELEGATED TO OBSCURE FOOTNOTES. 

The following appears as a footnote on the bottom of page 147: 

"It is stated by Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (letter May 5, 1919, in auxiliary file) 
that Butte coula with reasonable certainty be counted on for 162,500 tons per year, 
which, added to 119,000 from Phillipsburg, would give a total of 281,500 tons, nearly 
equal to average total consumption nianganese ores during the five years 1910 to 1914. ^' 

While these estimates of production are mentioned Siey are not given credence 
in the summary of domestic reserves. 

The fact should not be overlooked that Montana is a new field in manganere mining 
and its deposits hardly touched yet. The annual production from that State shows: 
1916, 6,418 tons; 1917, 61,109 tons; 1918, 199,932 tons. Since 1918 production has 
decreased, due to the large importation of foreign ores. 

Another instance of valuable data being relegated to a footnote as unauthenticated, 
is illu8trate4 in the following (bottom of p. 141): 



*The Mineral Industry, Raiish, 1919. 

•Recent Studies of Domestic Manganese Deposits by E. C. Harder and D. F. Hewott, Transactions 
A. I. M.AM. E.,p. 46. 
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"It should be said that in Montana (which State in 1918 produced over 60 per cent 
of the domestic total) the controlled mining practice of the large companies and the 
size of the deposits make it possible to mix nigh-grade Phillipsbtirg ore with lower- 
grade Butte ore and maintain a fair uniform grade of material. 

The subject of grades in the body of the report closed the discussion on this subject 
by expressing the opinion as a finality that domestic ores are unsatisfactory because 
they are irregular in grades. No suggestion is made that they might be improved 
if the industry were permanently established. 

The same improvements in grades and uniformity will be worked out in all produc 
ing fields whenever the industry is established on a stable basis. 

FERRUGINOUS MANGANESE ORE **M08T VALUABLE SOURCE OF MANGANESE ORE FN 

THE COUNTRY," 18 IGNORED. 

Failure to recognize modem classifications of manganese-bearing ores, and failure 
to differentiate between ores carrying a little less than 35 per cent manganese, and 
those carrying only 5 per cent manganese, and failure to give averages, tends to mini- 
mize the importance of ferruginous manganese ore. No mention is made in the Tariff 
Commission s report of this grade of ores, yet they constitute a large portion of the 
17,000,000 tons of actual reserves of 5 per cent to 35 per cent manganese. 

The importance of these ores to the manganese industry is so great in their reserve 
tonnage estimates that H. A. C. Jenison, in Mineral Resources of the United Statcn, 
part 1, page 96, says: 

"Three-fourths of the reserves of low-grade ferruginous manganese ores appear to 
be in the Cuyuna Range, Minnesota. Although many problems have been encoun- 
tered in msu'keting these ores they must be considered the most valuable source of 
manganese ore in the country." 

These ferruginous manganese ores contain manganese from 10 to 35 per cent and iron 
from 35 to 39 per cent. All the metallic content of the ore goes into the processes of 
steel making. In spite of their imjx)rtance, the ferruginous manganese ores are con- 
fused with me lower grades and their existence is ignored by the Tariff Commission 's 
report. 

LACK OF PROPER EXPLANATION OF THE IRON CONTENT OF CERTAIN ORES RESULTS IN 

AN INJUSTICE TO THE MANGANESE RESERVES. 

The iron content of the manganiferous iron ores and the ferruginous manganese ores 
is of great economic importance, yet no mention is made of that fact in the Tariff 
Commission's report. 

Ninety-five per cent of the manganese ore used in this country is used in the steel 
business; that is, it is used with iron ore. Without mention of this fact, anyone who 
is not intimately acquainted with the subject might assume that the accredited 
17,000,000 tons of low-grade ore— down to 5 per cent manganese — is of negligible 
importance. One might — as some have already done — assume that the Tariff Com- 
mission's report had been liberal to the interests of the manganese ore producers by 
the inclusion of these low-grade ores in the list of possible sources of supply, but to 
fail to state the fact that the other constituent of these ores is iron rather than useless 
rock does an injustice to the subject of reserves and does not achieve the conserva- 
tive accuracy that one expects in an unbiased report, such as the report of the Tariff 
Commission is assumed to be. 

As a source of manganese to be used in certain practice in the manufacture of steel , 
an ore containing 5 per cent manganese and 50 per cent iron should not be classed as 
low-grade manganese ore, in the same sense that an ore in which the total metallic; 
content is 5 per c ent manganese, and no other metal, would be considered a low-grade 
manganese ore. 

In the former instance, practically the entire metallic content of the ore is econom- 
ically recoverable, whereas in the second instance, the manganese ore would not be 
economically recoverable. 

Any failure to differentiate this distinction as to so-called low-grade manganese 
ores amounts to an inaccuracy of a most serious character. 

GOVERNMENT CALCULATED ESTIMATES CONTRASTED WITH THE FACTS. 

The estimates of tonnage of domestic manganese ore reserves in the report of the 
Tariff Commission Series No. 21 are taken in most respects verbatim from the reports 
qi the United States Geological Survey. 

According to these reports the figure 699,750 represents the total tonnage of domestic 
high-grade manganese ore reserves actually proved in 1918. This tonnage is still 
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being considered by the Survey and the Tariff Commission as the only authentic 
estimate. 

The reports of the Geological Survey give the estimates of the various districts 
that go into the lists to make up this total. 

Commercial estimates of ore bodies have repeatedly shown a much larger estimate 
than those of the Government. Apparently the Government geologists have ap- 
proached the investigation of domestic reserves with pessimism. Reports of geolo- 
gists in the geological departments of universities have claimed greater reserves than 
those in the Govemmieiit reports. It is almost startb'ng to know tnat the Government 
reports by their owa data prove that their estimates of manganese reserves are inac- 
curate. One of the most glaring examples has to do with the estimates of reserve ton- 
nages of high-grade manganese ore in the Butte district of Montana. 

For the purpose of making clear the contrast of calculated high-grade manganese ore 
in the Butte (Mont.) district by the Geological Survey with its own informal admission 
of ^eater tonnage, supported by the statements of the owners and the incontrovertible 
evidence shown by production reports, the data have been set down in columnar 
arrangement: 



GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES OP HIGH-GRADE 
MANGANESE ORE IN THE BUTTE DIS- 
TRICT OF MONTANA. 

August, 1917: * Estimate of high-grade 
manganese ore proved in the Butte dis- 
trict, 2,800 tons. Estimate of additional 
reserves in prospect, none. 



1918: The same estimates published as 
contained in the report of 1917. 



1919: The same estimates published as 
contained in the report of 1917. 



WHAT THE DISTRICT HAS DONE; WHAT 
THE OWNERS CLAIMED; WHAT THEY 
CLAIM NOW. 

In 1917,* accordine to a Government 
report, the size of the bodies of manganese 
ore in the Butte district are described 
thus: "Thou^ no good basis exists for 
computing exact tonnages * * * the 
descriptions given by those who have had 
an opportunity to observe them leave no 
room for doubt that the aggregate amount 
of such bodies is very large. Such terms 
as 'abundant,' 'large quantity,' great 
'(]^uantities,' and one of the chief con- 
stituents of the gangue are commonly 
used by the authors of reports cited when 
mentioning this material. From * * * 
a consideration of the great total volume 
* * *, as described, the am.ount, * * * 
seems practically unlimited." 

In a letter July 16, 1919,^ former Sen- 
ator William A. Clark, of Montana, said, 
after describing the extent of the man- 
ganese ore averaging about 48 per cent in 
the Travona and the ancient lodes in the 
Butte district: "It would be very diffi- 
cult to estimate the enormous quantities 
of ore these three mines contain. They 
would run into millions of tons. There 
are other large bodies of manganese ores 
in the Butte mining district, but on these 
I could not give you any definite infor- 
mation." 

Albert J. Seligman, of the Butte Copper 
& Zinc Co., says: ^ " In 1917 we shipped a 
few tons; in 1918 we produced and shipped 
about 71,000 tons; and in 1920 we pro- 
duced and shipped about 63,000 tons 
manganese ore * * *. We have large 
bodies of manganese already devel- 
oped * * *. At the time of the 
armistice we were shipping about 450 
tons a day. * * * We purchased a 



4 Manganese at Butte, Montana, U. S. Geol^cal Survey Bull. 690. 
* Hearings on General Tariff Revision 1921, Part V, pp. 3784, 3795. 
« Hearings on general tariff revision, 1921, Part V, pp. 37«3, 3794. 
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mine called the Ophir adjoining us, and 
with this we can easily maintain a pro- 
duction of a thousand tons per day. * * * 
The Phillipsburg" • properties, I under- 
stand, were shipping a thousand tone a 
day just before the armistice was con- 
cluded * * *. We are satisfied that 
given a fair duty we can produce a very 
large proportion, if Hot all, the manganese 
that is required in the United States from 
the Butte and Phillipsburg districts for a 
long time to come * * * and in ad- 
dition we have enormous bodies of lower 
grades running below 35 per cent which 
can be concentrated and wliich have been 
concentrated. 
August, 1917:* Estimate of high-grade "It is stated ^ by Anaconda Copper 
manganese ore proved in the Butte dis- Mining Co. (letter May 5. 1919, m aux- 
trict, 2,800 tons. iliary file) that Butte could with reason- 

able certainty be counted on for 162,500 
tons per year, which, added to 119,000 
from l^llipsburg, would give a total of 
281,500 tons, nearly equal to average 
total consmnption manganese ores during 
the five years 1910 to 1914." 
1920 and 1921: The same estimates From 1918 to 1920, inclusive, the Butte 
ptiblished as contained in the report of district has actually produced 166,650 
1917. tojus of high-grade manganese ore, the 

yearly production being as follows: 

Tons. 

1918 » 100,000 

1919 »3,650 

1920 1063,000 

Sixty times as much ore has been taken out of the Butte district as the Governiiifcnt 
geologists conceded existed there, and, according to commercial estimates, there are 
several million tons of high-grade manganese ore still remaining. 

It should be borne in mind that there are 426 other districts in the United Stake 
that are capable of producing manganese ore. All of these districts have been in- 
vestigated and reported by the Geological Survey. There are reputable geologist* 
who claim that there are otner districts in the United States containing larger reserves 
than the Butte district and that they only require the stabilization of the manganese 
industry by a protective tariff to enable them to become producers of equal magni- 
tude. 

Which is to be given the greater credence, a Geological Survey's estimate of 2,800 
tons, or the statements of flie owners of the property who have already removed 
166,650 tons and claim a million or more tons in reserve? 

PART II. — WHAT ARE OTJR DOMESTIC MANGANESE RESERVES? 

It has now been proved that the estimates of the Geological Survey as to the reserve 
tonnages of manganese ore in the United States are inaccurate ana that all of these 
inaccuracies tend to minimize the tonnage and importance of domestic grades. It 
has also been proved that the estimate of the period of time which these reserves 
would last this country is based only upon an estimate of high-grade ore which is 
belittled and that that estimate does not take into consideration lower grade man- 
ganese ores or the manganese ore associated with iron ore; nor does it take into con- 
sideration the metallurgical adaptability of all our ores in steel making. 

Any attempt to make an estimate of the period of time which our domestic reserves 
would last the industry without taking into account all classes of reserves that are 
now available and all satisfactory metallurgical practice is unfair. 

4 Manganese at Butte^ Mcnt., U. S. Geological Survey Bull. 690. 
7 Footnote, TJ. S. Tanflf Commission Report, Series Ko. 21, p. 141. 
' Mineral Resources of the U. S., 1918, Part I, pp. 627, 643. 
» Special information from U.S. Geological Survey, Aug. 4, 1921. 
10 Hearings on general tariff revision, 1921, Part V, pp. 3784, 3794. 
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To make an accurate estimate of the period of time which our reserves would last 
the steel industry contemplates a more thorough investigation of our domestic re- 
serves than hjafl yet been made, but research and collaboration are doing riluch at 
present to get a more correct estimate of these reserves. 

Assuming that the estimates of the high grade reserves by the Geological Survey 
have been uniform, and assuming that the disparity in these estimates ^ith the 
tonnages that have subsequently been proved to exist, are indices of the general 
(hsparity between the estimatea and actual tonnages throughout the country, and 
taking into account the vast tonnages of metallic manganese available in lower grade 
ores and in ores that are mixed with iron, it is safe to assume that the manganese ore 
reserves of the United States will last the steel industry as long as the present known 
high-grade deposits of iron ore will last the steel industry. 

To personally and thoroughly investigate all of the properties in the United States 
is a colossal task for one individual and would involve a large expenditure of money 
and a long period of time. There has been collected, however, within the last few 
months sufncient data to prove that the tonnages of reserve ore is vastly in excess of 
Government estimates in practically every instance in which a check has been made. 
The following examples are quoted as indicating the basis for some of the assump- 
tions: 

(1) A mine in the Batesville district of Arkansas was credited with only 5,000 
tons of high-grade manganese ore. Since that estimate was made a consiiderable 
amount of exploration work has been done by careful test pitting, and the owners 
claim they have proved 45,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore containing approxi- 
mately 50 per cent metallic manganese. The owners also claim 175,000 tons of prob- 
able ore and 350,000 tons of possible ore as a result of their investigations. This 
information is transmitted by sworn statement, accompanied by blue prints. 

(2) Another mine comprising 600 acres in the Batesville district of Arkansas was 
credited with 2,000 tons of ore of a certain grade, besides 10,000 tons of high-grade ore. 
Since that estimate was made, 2,600 tons of that certain grade of ore have been produced, 
and an additional tonnage has been disclosed in a continuous body of greater magni- 
tude than was heretofore anticipated. Test pitting on a small area that had been 
badly worked over proved an additional tonnage of 13,000 tons. Calculations based 
upon the disclosures now made indicate a total tonnage on this particular property 
of approximately 2,500,000 tons, of which approximately 125,000 tons is high-grade 
manganese ore over 46 per cent metallic manganese. 

The estimates of the Geological Survey of the deposits in the Batesville districts 
of Arkansas on other properties show similar disparity as to actual tonnages. Several 
other examples could be given and many more illustrations obtained. The reports 
of the Geological Survey for the entire Batesville district estimates manganese reserves 
as follows: 100,000 tons of high-grade ore, with an additional reserve prospect of 160,000 
tons, and a tonnage of 160,000 tons of ores containing 5 to 35 per cent manganese. 

The sworn statement of a mining engineer, who is familiar with, and who has operated 
in this district, claims that there is approximately 5,000,000 tons of ore containing 
35 per cent or more of manganese in this district. 

(3) The Geological Survey credits the Butte district of Montana with 2,800 tons 
of high-grade manganese ore. There are six properties that have produced this ore. 
A signed statement from the owners of one of these mines gives the tonnage of their 
property, as determined by the company's engineer, as follows: Developed ore, 
198,000 tons; probable ore, 800,000 tons; possible ore, 840,000 tons, making a total 
of 1,850,000 tons of proven ore and additional ore in prospect, grade 37 per cent to 
40 per cent. 

(4) There are numerous instances in which the engineers for the War Minerals 
Relief Commission have admitted greater tonnages on specific properties than the 
tonnages admitted by the geologists of the Geological Survey for the whole district. 

(5) In the case of the Cuyuna Range, in Minnesota, 25 properties are reported, in 
the Geological Survey's report, to have contained 13,628,000 tons of manganiferous 
ore in 1917. The manganese content of these ores is not listed in the tables, except 
that it is more than 5 per cent and less than 35 per cent. According to the estimates 
of a prominent explorer and developer of this range, a man who has put down approxi- 
mately 700 drill holes in the district, there are approximately 36,000,000 tons of this 
grade of ore disclosed in this district, with an adaitional tonnage of ore in prospect 
Bringing the amount between fifty and sixty million tons, of which 25 per cent of 
the tonnage is ore carrying more than 12 per cent metallic manganese. 

The writer has personally encountered man^nese-bearing ores in drilling operations 
on 20 different 40-acre tracts, only two of which have been developed to point of pro- 
duction, but apparently there are just as good opportunities on any of the other 18 
for the development of mines. It is also known that there are many properties on 
which manganese ore has been discovered, but owing to the paucity of drilling, definite 
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tonnages have not been disclosed, and that these properties, together with the 18 
above mentioned, are not taken into consideration in tne estimates included in the 
36,000,000 tons above referred to. 

The above illustrations comprehend only a small amount of data now collected 
tending to show the greater tonnages of aomestic manganese reserves, than those 
admitted in the reports of the Geological Survey. 

Investigations are now being made of the various deposits of manganese ore, and 
calculations are being compiled from all of the reports of the Geological Survey, Bureau 
of Mines, reports from the geological departments of the various States, technical 
reports from geologists and mining engineers of high repute, supplemented by the 
commercial reports of operating mining companies, and other authentic data. From 
the data already accumulated tne evidence points toward a reserve tonnage of domestic 
manganese ore as follows; Tons. 

High-grade manganese, 35 per cent and over 10, 000, 000 

Ferruginous manganese, 10 to 35 per cent 20, 000, 000 

Manganiferous iron ore, 5 to 10 per cent manganese 45, OOO, 000 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MANGANESE INDUSTRY IS DESIRABLE AS A PROTECTION 

IN CASE OP MILITARY EMERGENCY. 

One important lesson has been learned in the part that the United States played in 
the conduct of the Worlds War. That lesson was learned at great risk to our national 
honor. That lesson involves, the necessity in time of peace, of building up of those 
industries which supply all the accoutrements of war of which this country has poten- 
tial reserves in raw materials, or possiblities of industrial development. 

The attention of Congress has been called to a ^reat many products of mine, of farm , 
of chemical plants, and of manufacturing industries that previous to our entrance into 
the World War had not been produced on a scale commensurate with our require- 
ments, but which in times of national stress are of the greatest importance. 

Chief among those metals which had not beea produced in suostantial (quantities 
previous to the war period and on which so much depends in the prosecution of the 
war, was manganese. 

Early in 1917, before America entered into the war, the note of warning was sounded. 
We were told that manganese was an actual necessity in steel manufacture; that 
next to iron and carbon it is the most essential constituent of steel; that there is no 
known substitute, and that manganese must be had at any cost if we entered the war. 

The statement of Dr. C. K. Leith, chairman of the committee on imports and ex- 
ports of the Shipping Board, still rings in our ears. He earnertly said when describ- 
ing the plight of the steel industry in its need for manganese, in 1918: 

"There will be the greatest difficulty * * * in getting ships for that manganese. 
It is very doubtful noi^ whether under the most favorable conditions it can be done 
this summer * * *. The sMpping situation is so acute that it is beyond any other 
one in this country * * *. The Shipping Board, after going over all the tigures, 
can not see ships in sight for the usual requirements of foreign manganese * * *. 
So far as manganese is concerned, it is not a case of simply following the normal devel- 
opments of steel practice, but doing anything that is physically possible, regardless 
01 cost. " 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the 
various war boards, and various quasi Government committees cooperated in the 
plan to reduce the consumption, as far as steel practice would permit, and increase 
the supply of this essential metal — manganese. It was noteworthy that manganese 
was an outstanding requirement for the prosecution of the war. 

Previous to the war days it was not supposed that America had reserves of manganese 
of any commercial importance. Less than 1 per cent o f the requirements of the 
steel trade had been met from domestic sources. 

Americans responded to the Government's call, sought out and produced more ore 
in the single year of 1918 than had previously been considered was in existence. Ameri- 
can citizens sought out, located, and commenced mining operations on a vast number 
of deposits of manganese which had formerly not been known. From less than 100 
known deposits previous to 1918, the latter part of that year saw 1,181 deposits. In 
the short period of a few months the production increased 11,700 per cent. The men 
who responded to the Government's call for man^^nese responded in the same spirit 
of patriotism and with the same sense of duty and obligation that men responded to 
the no ti ^cation for registration for the selective draft; that loyal American citizens 
responded to the appeal of the Government for its citizenry to purchase thrift stamps 
and Government bonds. 
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Those who sought out and produced or prepared to produce manganese relied upon 
the tentative promises of the Government for protection of their investments in the 
same manner that they relied upon the Government's guaranties when they purchased 
Liberty bonds. 

In no industry was there more reniarkable accomplishment attained in the com- 
pliance with the Government's request, than in the production of maniranese ore. 
Yet, due to the short period of time that this industry thrived, it did not reach that 
stage of development where it would be able to compete with the pauper labor of 
foreign lands or the other disadvantages p:enerally accompanving any other infant 
industry in normal competitive times. The industry can not survive without pro- 
tection, and if it does not survive, not only will there be a great economic loss amount- 
ing to about $15,000,000, but the mines will deteriorate, the shafts, the drifts, and the 
adfits will cave in, the timbers will rot, the headframes and other structures will fall 
into decay, the mine buildings and the miners' homes vnW dilapidate into worthless 
and moldy shacks, habitations for bats, and the specter' of what might have been a 
thriving industrial center, creating wealth, and supporting a prosperous and con- 
tented community. 

Those who responded to the Government's request in opening up the manganese 
mines made no profits. Their investments were not amortized, and without a pro- 
tective tariff a great many of those who invested will be bankrupt. These men could 
not again respond to the Government's request for manganese should a military 
emergency again exist. Others who saw the failure of the Government to protect 
this industry would no't yield to the importunities of the Government lest they also 
suffer the same fate. To rediscover and redevelop those mines, once they are com- 
pletely abandoned, is a monumental task. If American citizens would not again 
take this chance, it would devolve upon the Government to rediscover and redevelop 
the manganese mines. This would likely prove as big a failure as the Government's 
attempt to develop the airplane. Millions would likely be expended and no results 
attained. The experience of the Government in developing an airplane industry is 
a reasonable criteria of what might be expected should the Government attempt to 
develop and mine manganese. , 

It has been stated by those who are opposed to a tariff on manganese ore that our 
reserves are small; that they would not last more than two or three years under normal 
domestic requirements; that whatever ore does exist in this countrv should be con- 
served for military emergency . But this argument is based upon a false premise. It 
has been based upon the assumption that we have no reserves. The authorities for 
that statement are the reports of the Geological Survey and the reports of the Tariff 
Commission. 

It has been proved conclusively that the reports on which those conclusions are 
based are^ obsolete. It has been proved that the tonnage of high-grade ore is much 
^eater than the tonnage (699,750 tons) the Geological Survey admits. Up-to-date 
investigations prove that the re3erve3 of high-grade manganese ore are approximately 
10,000,000 tons. Up-to-date investigations prove that the tonnage of ferruginous 
manganese ores are approximatelv 20,000,000 tons; that ores of this class contain 10 
to 35 per cent manganese and sufficient iron ore to mace the ores of this class highly 
advantageous in steel ma'dng. Up-to-date investigations prove that the Ouyuna 
Range of Minnesota, which it is admitted constitutes the greatest source of domestic 
manganese, has a vast tonnage of manganiferous iron ore: that all these ores are and 
have been satisfactorily used in steel manufacture. 

Reports of the Geological Survey show that manganese is known to exist in 30 
States and that there are vast quantities of low-grade ore that are capable of concen- 
tration *or beneficiation. The^e ores are not contemplatel in the above estimates. 
It is entirely reasonable to presume that if in the short period of time in which the 
manganese industry in this country thrived such immense tonnages should be dis- 
closed of manganese -bearing minerals, that if the. inaustry is bv a protective tariff 
fostered and encourao:ed, there will be an ample supply and there is no danger of 
early depletion. All the deductions and conclusions based on the theor\^ of no reserves 
is based uoon a false premise anc. is erroneous and unsound. 

In case the United States should be so unfortunate that it wonhl aa:ain be in-^olved 
in war and supplies of foreign manganese should be again cut off from imi^ortation 
from foreign coimtries the plight of our countrv mijrht be more serious than existed 
in 191S. for the <"ondition that existed in 1918 developed slowlv. 

If some unfriendly nation should, after secretly and subtly preparing for war. 
make a sudden attack by sea and cut off our supplies of manganese ore from foreign 
countries, our steel industry might be in much more serious situation than has ever 
existed before. 
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Of what value would otu* vast resources of manganese ore be if locked in the inac- 
cessible recesses of the earth, their location, probably once known but then forgotten; 
without railroads or other means of transportation from those isolated places, without 
that definite knowledge of the ore bodies required by mining companies, without 
housing possibilities for their miners, without suitable equipment, and without 
organizations of men of experience to develop and mine those deposits? 

There is no example more appropriate than that of the manganese industry, where 
should be applied that time-proved adage ''In time of peace prepare for war." 
There is no way in which our manganese reserves can be developed than to develop 
them. The advocacy of any other process is fatuous. 

There seems to be but one reasonable course to pursue and that is to develop our 
own resources. Unbiased men who are familiar witn the facts acknowledge this prin- 
ciple. Owen Street Payne, in an article entitled and advocating "Free Trade" in 
the Annalist of August 1, 1921, says: 

"As long as there is war in the world it is recognized that each independent nation 
should have for its protection not only armies and navies, but those industries which 
will build up and sustain the armies and navies and support the existence of the 
nation in case it should be cut off from outside supplies. Such essential industries 
should receive protection until they have reached a stage where they can sustain 
themselves; this, however, is not because of any inherent weakness in the principle 
of free trade but because of the backwardness of human civilization." 

Floyd W. Parsons, in an article entitled "Everybody's Business" in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 24, 1920, says: 

"The position that all war mineral deposits should lie idle until a time of emergency 
arises is wholly absurd. One expert, who is an engineer and metallurgist, com- 
ments on this thought as follows: 'If we leave these deposits of valuable minerals 
locked in the recesses of our mountains, we are simply practicing the conservation 
of inertia. An entirely undeveloped natural resource in a time of national emer- 
gency is as useless to a nation as an entirely depleted one.' " 

If the American people fully realized that their future safety was now being im- 
♦periled by the greed of those who have waxed strong in their accumulated billions 
during the last war, they would rise in their might and demand that the manganese 
industry should receive such protection as is necessary to safeguard the future of this 
country. 

"Let us develop the resources of our land; call forth its powers; build up its institu- 
tions; promote all its great interests, and see whether or not we in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to be remembered." (Daniel Webster.) 

ADAPTABILITY OF UTILIZATION OF MANGANIFEROUS ORES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR HIGH- 
GRADE MANGANESE ORE IN OPEN-HEARTH STEEL PRACTICE. 

The practice of using high manganese pig iron in the manufacture of steel, instead 
of using so much ferromanganese or spiegeleisen, has been the custom in continental 
Europe for many years; this practice has been followed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. for a number of years and was fpllowed by a large numlJer of steel plants during the 
war period. That it was pronounced a success by many of the operators who nave 
followed this practice is a well-known fact. 

In a paper by C. L. Kenney, jr., superintendent of No. 1 open hearth, South Works 
of the Illinois Steel Co., he discusses this practice. It is reported in the April (1919) 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. The paper 
is exceedingly technical, but the following quotations indicate his attitude with 
reference to tne utilization of the manganiferous ores in making high manganese pig 
iron to be used in the open-hearth steel practice in place of high-grade alloys made 
from manganese ores: 

"The steel industry will be confronted, year by year, with an ever-increasing need 
of meeting more difficult physical specifications * * *. Preeminent among the 
expedience stands the necessity for thorough deoxidation * * *. Can one logically 
assume that these demands are met * * * by the almost archaic method of hur- 
riedly adding a few hundred pounds * * * (of ferromanganese) in the ladle and 
inevitably pouring the steel almost immediately? I am sure the answer is 'No.' 
* * * The alternative lies only in the use of these ores (manganiferous iron ores) 
by the blast furnace and the production therefrom of irons carrying high percentage of 
manganese. 

"Prom the viewpoint of an exact scientific investigation * * * the conclusions 
drawn are substantiated by results attained by many others who have worked on a 
large scale among identical lines * * *. There will be found not only a material 
economy in manganese in the high percentage alloy derived from foreign ores, but a 
reasonable recovery from the domestic ores and the certainty of a more perfect final 
product." 
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SUMMARY OP REASONS WHY THERE SHOULD BE A TARIFF ON MANGANESE. 

All of the arguments of a general nature favoring a protective tariff for any American 
industry apply to the manganese industry, viz: 

First. Tne general advantages of building up home industries. 

Second. The employment of American labor at good wages. 

Third. The maintenance of high standards of living for American labor. 

Fourth. Good dividends for American capital. 

Fifth. The establishment of American industrial independence. 

The development of our manganese industry is desiraole as a protection in case of 
military emergency. 

The payment of the obligation the Government owes the producers of manganese, 
as a result of its requests, demands, and promises for the development of this industry 
in the war period is highly important. • 

The protection of American capital expended in American enterprises is of more 
importance than American investment in foreign countries. 

Stabilizing the industry in such a manner that great fluctuations of cost of raw 
products do not react so as to establish higher price levels of the finished product will 
be attained by the placing of a tariff on maneanese. 

The sum of money whicn the proposed tariff on manganese will bring into the United 
States Treasury is estimated to be three million to four million dollars per year. 

The tariff on manganese will reopen the manganese mines, frequently found in iso- 
lated places, in a^cultural communities, where such industries would be of great 
benefit in furnishing employment for labor and increasing markets for agricultural 
products. 

That the present proposed schedule will add such a small burden to the steel indus- 
try that it is not appreciable when it reaches the pocketbook of the consumer. 

That the duty of 1 cent per pound on the metallic content of manganese ore will 
place a burden of only 25 cents per ton on steel product?, which amount is insignifi- 
cant when compared to the duties placed on these same products for the benefit of 
the steel manufacturer. 

That the duties paid on imported ores do not increase the difficulties of exporting 
products made from those ores, for the reason that such amounts are rebated when the 
manufactured products are exported. 

That the mining and preparation of ore for blast furnace use is essentially a manu- 
facturing process, and has been so decided by the supreme courts of various States. 

That as a manufacturing industry there should be no discrimination in the protec- 
tion of labor engaged in the manganese industry as against the protection of labor in 
any other class of manufacturing. 

There is no reason why the manganese industry and other industries supplying 
raw material to the steel industry should all be sacrificed so that the steel industry 
could make still greater profits. The better policy to follow is one that acknowledges 
the justice in that principle ''Live and let live." 

The position of those who advocate protective tariff principles as applied to their 
own industry and advocate free-trade arguments fot those who are engaged in other 
industries is untenable. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH F. lOCKETT IN BEHALF OF 

LEIGH & BUTLER, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

The Chairman. State your occupation or business. 

Mr. LocKETT. I am a lawyer, with an office in Boston, Mass. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. LocKETT. Leigh & Butler, of Boston, who are importers of 
machinery and card clothing. 

.The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. LocKETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
wish to direct your attention to paragraph 337 of the Fordnev bill, 
which provides for a duty on card clothing, when manufactured with 
tempered or untempered round iron or steel wire, etc., of 35 per cent 
ad valorem, based, of course, upon the American valuation. 

Under the Underwood law tne rate, under paragraph 124, was 35 
per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne-Aldricn law there was a duty 
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of 45 cents per square foot, under paragraph 145, on the round tem- 
pered steel wire; and 55 cents per square foot when made from plated 
steel wire. 

We desire to go on record in favor of a protective tariflF which will 
represent accurately, as far as can be estimated, the actual difference 
between the cost oi production here and abroad. 

It is difficult, however, to analyze the rate of duty which the 
Fordney bill proposes, namely, 35 per cent, because the said rate of 
35 per cent, based on the American valuation, as I can show, is 
eqmvalent to a rate of about 89 cents per square foot, or 100 per cent 
aavance over the Payne-Aldrich rate of 45 cents per square foot. 

We did not appear before the Ways and Means Committee at the 
time this bill was under consideration, because at that time it was 
suggested in the press that the intention of the Ways and Means 
Committee was to approximate, so far as possible, the rates of duty 
in the Payne-Aldricn law. While 45 cents per square foot might be 
a satisfactory rate to-day under present conditions in estimating the 
landed costs oased upon the present value of the pound sterling, how- 
ever, as the exchange advances it will, of course, increase the landed 
cost to the importer with the result that 45 cents per square foot 
will be too high. 

We think card clothing is one commodity as to which, if the com- 
mittee and Congress desire to have a specific duty, it can be applied 
with accuracy. In fact, American manufacturers testified before the 
committee in 1913 and went on record in favor of a specific rate of 
duty. We favor it here to-day. We think if a specific duty is put 
on, it will help the Government officials in* estimating the revenue, 
will lessen the likelihood of litigation, and will be better and fairer 
for fill concerned. 

The fact is that the American valuation plan which this committee 
has voted to recommend involves a new prmciple this year which has 
not been considered heretofore in other and previous tariff revisions. 

For instance, if we take a unit of 272 square feet of this material— 
272 feet long and 2 inches wide of No. 120, so-caUed, the number 
indicating the number of points to the square foot— -we find the 
American selling price for such a unit, based on to-day's American 
value, is $691.15. If you take $691.15 at the rate prescribed in the 
Fordney bill — namely, 35 pjer cent — the duty is $241.90, which, as 
I said a moment ago, is equivalent to about 89 cents per square foot. 

If you take the same American value of $691.15 at 18 per cent, 
you get a duty of $124.40, divided by the total number of square 
feet in this illustration, namely, 272, is equivalent to approximately 
45 cents per square foot. Therefore, we believe that if it is the de- 
sire and the intention of the committee and of Congress 

Senator Smoot (interposing) . Please give the foreign valuations. 

Mr. LocKETT. Senator Smoot, I haven't the foreign valuation in 
pounds, but I have the foreign valuation reduced to dollars. 

Senator Smoot. I can reduce it to pounds. 

Mr. LocKETT. The foreign value of this article including freight 
and all charges except the duty, based upon a conversion of $4 to 
the pound sterling gives 

Senator Smoot. It is $3.62. 

Mr. LocKETT. Well, I will take it at $3.70. I have it here. That 
gives $456.94. 

Senator Smoot. And the American valuation ? 
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Mr. LocKETT. And the American valuation is $691.15. Before 
I proceed, Senator Smoot, are there any more figures you would like 
to have ? 

Senator Smoot. That is, there is a 50 per cent difference ? 

Mr. LocKETT. Between these two amounts. 

Senator Smoot. In other words, 50 per cent is profit. 

Mr. LocKETT. Not at all, because duty, profit and selling expenses 
are not included in the $456.94. 

Senator Smoot. There is not much untempered steel made in the 
card clothing industry, is there ? 

Mr. LocKETT. No, sir. 

Senator Smoot. I know I ceased to buy it long before I went out 
of the business. 

Mr. LocKETT. Of course, Senator, you know what it is used for. 

Senator Smoot. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LocKETT. It is used to card cotton and wool. The product 
we sell and import is made by Joseph Sykes, of Huddersfield Bros., 
England. 

Senator Watson. What percentage of consumption in the United 
States is made in the United States ? 

Mr. LocKETT. I have not those figures, Senator Watson. We 
tried to get them from the statistical bureau, but they were not up 
to date. I have the figures of imports, which are comparatively 
small. 

Senator La Follette. Does the bulk of foreign imports come 
from England ? 

Mr. LocKETT. Yes. 

Most of the manufacturers in this country import the founda- 
tions, which are in various combinations of cotton, wool, and 
India rubber. They usually import the round tempered wire. 
There is a machine which is called a setting machine, which cuts 
the wire and sets it into the foundations. The cost to the foreign 
manufacturer to set the points into the foundation is nearly 100 

Eer cent more than the cost to the American manufacturer. We 
ave figures to prove this point. In other words, the labor cost 
for settmg the wire is twice as much in England as it is in this coun- 
try. Foreign exchange — and I am now speaking of sterling — 
depreciated only 35 per cent, whereas Sykes Bros, increased their 
list price over 100 per cent. 

Senator Watson. The expert says that practically all the card 
clothing for use in the carding of cotton is made in the United States; 
that 50 per cent of that used in carding wools is made in England. 
What is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Lockett. I understand about one-half of the cotton card 
clothing sold in the United States is imported. They have a differ- 
ent kind for cotton and a different kind for wool. I am not an 
expert on that. 

Senator Watson. Then, the imports for this particular article 
for carding cottpn do not seem to have affected our manufactured 
product in this country. 

Mr. Lockett. No, su*. 

Senator Smoot. I never used any unless it was in connection 
with leather. 

Senator Watson. Do you use it for wool ? 

Senator Smoot. Absolutely. 
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Mr. LocKETT. Now the facts is, that this product has a world-wide 
reputation for endurance, that is, Sykes clothing is considered to be 
the best in the world. 

I have testimonials from some cotton mills, one is from the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga., and I would like to read one part 
of it for the record and, possibly, file other parts. In these testi- 
. monials the users of card clothing state that if for any reason Congress 
should put a prohibitive rate of duty upon this product, or a rate 
which would prohibit its importation into this country, the result 
would be that the American manufacturer would, possibly, increase 
his price out of all proportion, and the American cotton mills would 
have to be satisfied with the domestic product, which they say is 
essentially inferior. Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, that the fair and just thing to do, as 
stated in my opening remarks, is to fix a rate of duty which will 
represent the actual difference in cost of production here and abroad. 

A gentleman writing for the Exposition Cotton Mills has this to 
say 

Senator Watson. Did I understand you to say that the American 
product is distinctly inferior to the foreign product? 

Mr. LocKETT. Yes, sir; that is so. That appears from these 
testimonials which I have here, and I think an investigation will 
show this to be the fact. The life of the foreign product is longer 
than that of the .domestic product. The manner of putting it 
together, the setting of the teeth in the wire, and the putting together 
of the foundations, are all elements making for the success of the 
foreign product. 

One of these gentlemen to whom I have referred, Mr. George B. 
Harris, president of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has 
this to say: 

Should a prohibitive tariff eliminate English-made clothing the American mills 
unquestionably would suffer and our progress be seriously retarded. The quality 
of American-made card clothing has been held up by reason of the high quality of 
imported clothing. Without the very best card clothing American mills can not 
compete in the world's markets, especially in the finer grades of cotton goods. To 
remove this competition in the manufacture of card clothing would result in the 
lowering of the quality of the immense product of American cotton mills and would 
work a serious hardship on this industry for the benefit of a very few comparatively 
small manufacturers or card clothing and the revenue obtained from such a tariff 
would be infinitesimal. 

Mr. J. E. Hardin, secretary and general manager of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C, said: 

If a prohibitive tariff is placed on this English clothing manufactured by Messrs. 
Joseph Sykes Bros., it would not only prevent our abiUty to secure a much superior 
product, but would also enable the domestic makers to greatly increase their price 
on a decidedly inferior product and monopoUze on a very important item required 
by one of the country's foremost industries. 

Similar statements have been received from the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills in Georgia and from the Cannon Manufacturing Co., of 
Concord, N. C, and from a concern in Charlotte, N. C, and a number 
of other mills. 

Senator Gerry. Do you advocate a duty such as will put this 
commodity on the same basis as the imported article, although you 
say the domestic article is inferior ? 
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Mr. LocKETT. The point is, Senator Gerry, that we favor a duty 
which will represent the difference .in the cost of labor here and 
abroad. 

Senator Gerry. Then, you want the consumer here to pay a 
simUaE price for an inf ^ior article ? 

Mr. LocKETT. We do not want him to, of course. That might 
follow, perhaps, as a result of a duty on this product. 

Senator McCumber. The superior article will always command the 
superior price. 

Mr. LocKETT. That is true in some cases. That is why we have 
been able to sell some of this product imder present conditions. But 
the fact is — and I think it is not disputed — that if the rate of duty 
as it now stands in the Fordney bill is applied, based upon the 
American valuation plan — and this amounts to a 100 per cent in- 
crease over the Payne-Aldrich rate — the rate will be absolutelv 
prohibitive as to card clothing; and the American mills, I contend, 
ought to have a chance to buy this card clothing on a fair and square 
basis and the importers ought to have an opportunity to compete. 
Therefore, we suggest, Mr. Qiairman and gentlemen, that if a specific 
rate of duty is to oe put on, it be 40 cents per square foot on round 
tempered stee^ and 45 cents per square foot on the plated wire. We 
strongly urge a specific duty and see no reason why it should not be 
appliea. It was in vogue for years prior to the Underwood bill. 

On the other hand, if the committee desires to continue the ad 
valorem rate, then we strongly ui^e a rate of 18 per cent ad valorem, 
based upon the American valuation plan, whicn is the equivalent, 
approximately, of 45 cents per square foot under the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean to say that the substitution of the 
^American plan for the foreign valuation makes a difference in this 
particular instance of about 89 per cent ? 

Mr. LocKETT. No; not 89 per cent, but 100 per cent. It makes 
the specific duty, imder the proposed bill, 89 cents per square foot, 
whereas under the Payne- Aldxich law it was 45 cents per square foot. 
In other words, it is an advance of 100 per cent over the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Senator Smoot. But the price that you mentioned is only 50 
per cent. 

Mr. LocKETT. This tariff is going to be in effect for at least four 
years. 

Senator Smoot. I do not know about that. But the figures you 
gave in your invoice are approximately 50 per cent. 

Mr. LocKETT. I would be very glad to go over the figures if I may. 
The landed cost was $456.94. The duty under the Underwood 
bill 

Senator Smoot. You said under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. Lockett. Maybe I said it. What I meant to say was the 
Underwood law. What I now say is this: I say that taking the 
domestic product at $691.15 the duty on the American valuation at 
35 per cent, you get $241.90. 

Senator Smoot. Do you spend any more time on it if it is 35 per 
cent. I understood vou to say something else. You had better cor- 
rect the record and show that it was the Payne-Aldrich law that you 
had reference to. 

60713— 21— PT 26 4 
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Mr. LooKETT. I say that under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty 
paid upon the American valuation, at 35 per cent, on $691.15, it will 
equal $241.90, which is equivalent to' 89 cents per square foot. If 
these goods were to come m to-day and the American valuation law 
applied, irrespective of the foreign cost, the duty would Jbe the 
equivalent to 89 cents per square foot. 

Senator Smoot. All that I know is your invoice prices show 50 
per cent, and you can not affect the other prices in any way, shape, 
or form if that is the invoice price. 

Mr. LocKETT. You are simply taking the ratio — the difference be- 
tween the landed price and tne imported price. 

Senator Smoot. Yes, that is all the difference we do take. 

Mr. LocKETT. But I am trying to show you now that is but one 
element. I can carry this illustration along to an extent which 
might bore you to show you that upon that l)asis of figuring, with 
an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent upon the American valuation, 
there would still be a greater difference than you get. 

Senator Smoot. Not under the plan that would be adopted if the 
American valuation plan is adopted, because whatever difference 
there is in the invoice that will be all the difference there will be in 
the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. LocKETT. I do not understand the proposed law will operate 
that way. As I understand it, the 35 per cent is going to apply on 
the American valuation irrespective of and independent of any 
element entering into the foreign cost or the landed cost. You can 
not get away from those figures there; that the rate of duty based 
upon the American valuation of this product is 100 per cent higher 
than the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Senator Smoot. Then your figures are wrong. 

Mr. LocKETT. I will De glad to check them up. We may be- 
talking at cross purposes. 

Senator Smoot. Not at all. I understood you to say the foreign 
valuation was $456.94 and the American valuation was $691.15. 

Mr. LocKETT. That is perfectly clear, but it has nothing to da 
with this proposition. That is a mere abstract statement of ratio of 
increase per se and per foot. 

Senator Smoot. It can not increase per foot ? 

Mr. Lockett. I do not see why. 

Senator Smoot. Because of the very fact that the ad valorem rate 
of duty upon the price per square foot will be no more than the ad 
valorem rate of duty upon the value of the total number of square 
feet. 

Mr. Lockett. I grant that. 

Senator Smoot. Then that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Lockett. As 1 said a moment ago, those figures that I gave 
you represented the foreign landed cost except duty. 

Senator Smoot. That is right. 

Mr. JjoCKKTr. If we had, for example, a duty of 35 per cent 

Senator Smoot (interposing) . Let us not spend any more time on 
it, because the question can fee figured out by the conmiittee as well 
as you can figure it. 

Mr. Lockett. Perhaps they can figure it a good deal better, 
Senator Smoot, but I do not like to have the impression go abroad 
that our figures do not substantiate our contention. 
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Senator Smoot. You may follow this with a written statement. 
Put it in right there. 

Mr. LocKETT. I will be glad to do that, but I prefer to have it in 
better form than the one 1 have here. May I have a few minutes 
now to talk on the other para^aph ? 

Senator McCumber. Your time is more than up, but you may 
take a little more time. Make your statement as brief as possible. " 

Senator Smoot. You wish to speak on paragraph 393 ? 

Mr. Lockett. Yes; Paragraph 393, is the so-called '^catch-alF' 
paragraph in the metal schedule. 

Again we are faced with a situation in which we find it difficult to 
comprehend how the House committee ever arrived at their rate of 
duty. 

Senator Smoot. The same thing applies here in this situation that 
you have said applies to the other section as far as American valu- 
ation is concemea. 

Mr. Lockett. You mean so far as what the House did is concerned ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. LocKEtT. But I am speaking about the rate, Senator Smoot. 
For instance, paragraph 393 of the Fordney bill proposes a duty of 
35 per cent on flie American valuation. The Underwood law, 
paragraph 167, carried a duty of 20 per cent; ar/d the Payne-Aldrich 
law, paragraph 199, carried 45 per cent. 

We import the textile machinery, when we can, made by Messrs. 
Piatt Bros. (Inc.), the largest builder of textile machinery in the 
world. 

The cost in England of one of Platt^s machines to the importer, 
under present conditions, is nearly, in some instances, 50 per cent 
higher than what similar American machines sell for in this coimtry. 
There are some mills in this country who will have Piatt's machinery 
only. On the bulk of Piatt's machinery imported into this coimtry 
during the last ten years a premium has been paid, by the purchaser 
in this country, in order to obtain it. 

We believe in proper protection, but if you should put machinery 
upon the free list and give the importer a bonus as well, we will not 
be able to undersell the American manufacturer to-day. There- 
fore, what earthly reason is there for putting a duty on machinery ? 
It does not protect anyone, and the amount of revenue which it pro- 
vides does not amount to anything. 

The value of imported textile machinery in 1918 was, I think, 
something like $700,000. That* would not pay for equipping a small 
mill of 25,000 spindles capacity in this country. Only recently an 
importer was invited to bid upon an outfit for a mill, and the foreign 
quotation was nearly a million and a quarter dollars, and the Ameri- 
can producer quoted about $500,000. 

There is another thing I wish to speak of. I was told by a man who 
is in a position to know that the laoor cost in England is about twice 
as much as it is here. This onlv tends to create a monopoly and 
does not do the consumer a bit oi good. 

Senator Smoot. If the monopoly can sell for $500,000 cheaper than 
the English manufacturer, it is pretty good, isn't it ? 

Mr. Lockett. That may be true in one respect. If, as I said with 
respect to card clothing, the product is not as good as the foreign 
product, the result might be in the long run that the cost to the 
consumer would be greater. 
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Senator Smoot. The purchaser would have to decide that. 

Mr. Lockett. The purchaser does not know very much about this 
matter. He does not know whether 

Senator Smoot (interposing). Then he had better keep out of the 
business. 

Mr. Lockett. I am speaking of the consumer. He does not know 
whether the product is made upon high-grade foreign mactiinery or 
American machinery. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we would like 
to see textile machinery put upon the free list. We would like to 
have an opportunity to try to get some business as best we may 
upon a more favorable basis, knowing, as we do, that a tremendous 
amount of evidence could be procured to substantiate these state- 
ments, and knowing, further, tnat the bulk of users of machinery in 
cotton mills prefer the foreign machinery if they could get it at a 
fair price. 

Senator Smoot. I think that is unfair to the American manu- 
facturer. I think you have been fair so far, but you are now unfair. 
I think you will admit you are unfair, or that it would be unfair to 
allow the card clothing machinery to come in free. 

Mr. Lockett. With the poimd sterling down, it would not give 
the English manufacturer an advantage over the American, but it 
would give the English manufacturer 

Senator Smoot (interposing) . You want to be fair, I am sure, but 
you are now unfair. 

Mr. Lockett. I think you are mistaken, Senator, with all due 
deference. If you will give me one minute, I will try to show you. 
The sterling exchange depreciated 35 per cent. Platts have a 
selling basis for different machines. In 1909 the price was list less 
15 per cent. In 1915 it was list price less 5 per cent, and the average 
peak advance since then over tne list price was nearly over 200 per 
cent. 

Senator Smoot. They may have asked bigger prices than were 
necessary, like a great many other manufacturers during the war, 
but when it comes down to a question of competition and when 
everybody in the world is looking for a market, if they could sell for 
less, they would do it. 

Mr. Lockett. Doesn't that answer your question. Senator ? 

Senator Smoot. No, it does not. 

Mr. Lockett (continuing). There has been an increase in the price 
of over 200 per cent since 1909 with a corresponding depreciation in 
currency of 35 per cent ? 

Now, I could go on and give you illustrations of particular kinds of 
foreign machiery where the selling price of that foreign machinery 
to-day — and I am taking cognizance of the depreciation in British 
currency — is nearly 50 per cent more at the English shops than the 
American manufacturer is charging for similar machinery. I can 
not see whv in the face of conditions that have existed for nearly 
20 years there has been a protective duty upon this American-made 
machinery which has not in any way protected the American manu- 
facturer except by tending to prohibit importations, eliminating 
generally competitive business, and making it entirely unnecessary 
for the American manufacturer, in fixing his selling price, to recognize 
that there is any competition from abroad. May I have a few days 
in which to file a briei ? 
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Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. LocKETT. I thank the committee very much for its attention. 

(The following brief was later submitted by Mr. Lockett :) 

Boston, Mass., Augustus, 192K 
Brief in Behalf of Leigh & Butler, of Boston, Mass. 

DUTY ON machinery NOW COVERED BY PARAGRAPH 393. 

This brief is directed to the last part of paragraph 393, page 87, of H. R. 7456 (Ford- 
ney bill), now before this committee, which reads as follows: 

u  *  jj composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, l«ad, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with platinum, gcid, 
or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 35 per 
centum ad valorem." 

The clause above quoted is known as the "catch-all" metal clause, and is sub- 
stantially the same as paragraph 167 in the tariff act of October 3, 1913, which reads 
in part as follows: 

<< * * * jf composed wholly or in part of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles 
or wares plated with gold or silver, and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 50 
per centum ad valorem; if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, tteel, lead, cop- 
per, brass, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with gold 
or silver, and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 20 per centum ad valorem." 

The corresponding provision in the tariff act of August 28, 1897, paragraph 193, reads 
as follows: 

"Articles or wares not specially provided for in this act, composed wholly or in part 
of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or 
other metal, and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per centum ad valorem." 

We believe in a protective tariff whenever such protection is needed for Anierican 
industries and labor. The accurate tariff rate on any commodity should reflect the 
difference between the cost of production in this country and abroad. 

It was said not long ago by an official connected with one of the largest American 
machine builders that the labor cost per machine for textile machinery was less in the 
United States than in England. 

We are importers of textile machinery and have the exclusive selling agency in the 
United States and Canada for the machinery manufactured by Piatt Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), 
Oldham, England, established in 1821, who employ over 12,000 people. Their product 
is world famous for its construction, durability, and efficiency. Because of its excel- 
lence, it will last longer and will likewise require less repair than American-made 
machinery. Most of the machinery which we import is for use in American cotton and 
worsted mills. 

It is inconceivable why the American manufacturers of machinery have been given 
for so lon^ a time such an unnecessarily high degree of protection. In many instances 
the American selling price of machines made to perform similar service to tnose which 
we offer for sale is much lower than our machines can be purchased for at the shop in 
England, to which must be added freight, duty, and charges. The American mill 
manufacturer is obliged to pay a premium for the foreign-made machinery, which is in 
many respects superior to the American product. 

There is no real competition between EngUish and American machine builders as to 
price ; there never has been under a 45 per cent rate of duty. . It is an absolute fact that 
the major part of English textile machinerv could never compete with the American 
machinery as to price, unless Congress should, in addition to putting it on the free list, 
grant a substantial bonus on the imported machinery. 

Very recently we were asked by one of the large cotton mills to quote them on a com- 
plete mill of 25,000 spindles. On following up our quotation we were told that our 
price was more than double the prices they had received from the domestic manufac- 
turers, in spite of our having figured all our costs upon the prevailing rate of exchange. 
Irrespecti\ e of the merits of the two classes of machinery, it is clear that no protection 
was needed. 

Furthermore, the sales of foreign machinery we have made in the past few years 
have been in nearly every instance at a higher price than the American-made macnine. 
In such cases the sales were effected solely because of the insistence of the American 
mill manufacturers upon having Platts machinery. 

When the Underwood bill was enacted in 1913 a substantial reduction in the rate 
of duty from 45 to 20 per cent was made. Even with this reduction it has been impos- 
sible for the foreign machine builder to compete with the American manufacturer. 
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If the high rates of duty are continued upon machinery, it will encoura^ the 
American manufacturers to increase their prices. It will also continue to prevent 
the importation of foreign machinery. It will likewise increase the cost to tne ulti- 
mate consumer in the manufacture of the various products produced by the American 
mills, for the reason, we believe, that in the long run the goods produced by GngUsh 
machinery will prove to be more advantageous. 

The quantity of textile machinery imported into this country in 1916, 1917, and 
1918, according to the official statistics of imports, is very small and has absolutely 
no effect upon American manufacturers or labor. We refer to the statistics of imports 
and duties published by the United States Tariff Commission for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, page 609, No. 2810, and under the heading, "All other 
textile machinery," we find tne following information: 

1916, 20 per cent of $569,068 $113, 813 

1917, 20 per cent of $938,229 r 187, 645 

1918, 20 per cent of $699,792 139,958 

To show the very small quantity of imports of textile machinery during the fiscal 
years mentioned, namely, 1916 to 1918, the value of the machinery imported during 
each of the three years was the approximate cost, before the war, of fitting up a small 
mill of about 25,000 spindles. This would include the erection of the building and 
all other charges. 

To show the absolute monopoly which the American manufacturers have Upon the 
American cotton mills, we can attention to Appendix B on page 97 of a special report 
of the Department of Commerce, headed "Miscellaneous fcferies No. 37 — Cotton- 
Spinning Machinery Industry," which was issued by the Department of Commerce 
in 1916. On said Appendix B, it is noted that the various machine shops, therein 
referred to, manufacture practically 87 per cent of the carding machinery used in 
the cotton mills of the United States, 92 per cent of the spinning machinery and 
practicalljr all of the looms. This places a premium on the manufsicture in America 
of an inferior article. It also imposes a tremendous tax on the purchaser of the best 
grade of goods, whether the best grade be American or foreign machinery. 

How, therefore, can the American manufacturer conscientiously ask thifi com- 
mittee for any protection, much less an increase in the rate of duty on foreign machin- 
ery, when, as a matter of fact, there have been practically no importations under the 
Underwood law at the comparatively low rate of 20 per cent. 

When the pound sterling reached its lowest value in American money it had de- 
preciated only about 35 per cent from par ($4.8665), whereas the price of cotton-mill 
machinery in England increased over 200 per cent. 

We do not believe it is the intention of the Congress to make or the desire of the people 
of the United States to have the rates on imports so high as to prohibit the importation 
of foreign goods, after due protection has been given, based upon the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad. Many people in this country are disturbed 
every day over the loss of our export trade. By a prohibitive tariff on foreign-made 
machinery, we not only are preventing the Government from obtaining any revenue 
from imported machinery, but we are stifling our export trade. The foreign manu- 
facturers will certainly not buy our goods in large quantities unless they can sell 
their goods to us upon a fair and equitable basis. No one benefits from the monopoly 
the American machine builders now have except the stockholders. 

We can submit fibres, if the committee desires, to prove conclusively that Ameri- 
ican-made cotton-mill machinery needs no protection whatsoever. 

We, therefore, believe that ihiB machinery should be placed upon the free list. 

DUTY ON CARD CLOTHING NOW COVERED BY PARAGRAPH 337. 

This brief is directed to paragraph 337, page 65, of H. R. 7456 (Fordney bill), now 

before this committee, which paragraph reads as follows: 

"Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to and attached to carding 

machines or to parts thereof at the time of importation, when manufactured with 

tempered or untempered round iron or steel wire, or with plated wire, or other than 

round or steel wire, or with felt face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth conatining wool, 

35 per cent ad valorem. " 
Paragraph 124 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, reads in part as follows: 
"Card clothing * * *, when manufactured with tempered, round steel wire, 

or plated wire or other than round iron or steel wire, or with felt face or wool face 

or rubber-face cloth containing wool, 35 per cent ad valorem. " 

Paragraph 145 of the tariff act of August 5, 1909, reads in part as follows: 

"Card clothing * * *, when manufactured with tempered, round steel wire, 

45 cents per square foot. '* 
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Card clothing is an article made of steel wire staples set through a flexible founda- 
tion about three-thirty-seconds of an inch in thickness, composed of leather, cloth, 
or other material. It is usually made in long strips and wound on to and fastened 
to iron cylinders and other parts of carding machines. Its function is to card, i. e., 
lay the fibers parallel, and clean cotton or wool. 

The card clothing we import is made by Joseph Sykes Bros. (Ltd.), of Hudders- 
field, England. 

At the outset, we desire to go on record in favor of a protective tariff in the best 
interests of American industries and labor. We insist, however, that the rate of duty 
in so far as it applies to card clothing should be based, as near as may be, upon the 
actual difference in cost of production of the article here and abroad. We believe 
and understand that the Republicans in revising this tariff are proceeding upon this 
theory. We strongly protest and object to any rate on this commodity which is in 
excess of the said actual difference in the respective costs of production. 

From 1897 up to the enactment of the Underwood law, duty on card clothing was 
assessed at various specific rates of duty for each square foot. We prefer a specific 
rate of duty on this commodity for the reason that it lessens the possibility of litigation 
and makes the estimation of the duty by all concerned much less difficult. The Gov- 
ernment would receive at all times the same amount of duty at a specific rate and the 
depreciation in exchange would not affect the duty in any way. 

Card clothing is bought and sold abroad and here at a price per square foot. If it 
is the desire of the Congress to Jevy a specific rate of duty wherever possible, card 
clothing is a conspicuous example where a specific rate of duty can be used wit^ 
accuracy and precision. The American manufacturers have requested a specific 
rate of duty. (See brief of American manufacturers before the Ways and Means 
Committee, 62d Cong., 3d sess., vol. 2, Schedule C, pp. 1304 and 1305.) 

Cotton-carding machines, as they are made, are equipped with a set of card clothing 
which usually consists of one roll for the cylinder, anotner roll for the doffer, and strips 
for the flats. As fast as it becomes womout or damaged, the machines are reequipped 
with new card clothing. 

The life of this commodity depends upon the usage it receives, but, generally 
speaking, the foreign product is more durable and lasts, upon the average, at least 
10 years, whereas the domestic product will last upon the average somewhere between 
7 and 10 years, all with ordinary usage. 

The total number of points set into the foundations, as heretofore referred to, vary 
from approximately 60,000 to 100,000 per square foot, according to the mill's require- 
ments. These wire points are commonly known as "teeth," and are set into the 
foundations by a particular machine called a ''setting machine." The men who 
operate the setting machines in England are called '^ tenters." In this country these 
workmen are called * * tenders. ' * 

We desire to strongly impress upon this committee that the American manufacturer 
of card clothing imports most of the cloth and rubber out of which he makes his founda- 
tions. He also imports most of the wire used to make and set the teeth with the aid 
of the said ' * setting machines. ** 

The difference in wages paid to the operators of tjhese setting machines here and 
abroad constitutes one of the largest elements entering into the total difference in the 
cost of production between the American and the foreign product. Most of the card 
clothine imported into the United States comes from England. 

Grinders and inspectors, so called, are also employed in the manufacture of card 
clotHing, but the labor cost of these employees is very small in comparison with the 
labor cost of the machine tenders. Upon the best information obtoinable, it costs 
the foreign manufacturer over 50 per cent more than the American manufacturer to 
set the teeth into the foundation. The reason for this is because the American ma- 
chines are nm at far greater speed than the English machines. Furthermore, each 
American tender operates twice as many setting machines as each English operator. 
And, in addition, each American machine produces a much larger quantity of card 
card clothing per hour than each English machine. 

The card clothing made by Messrs. Joseph Sykes Bros., one of the largest manufac- 
turers of English-made card clothing, is a product which has a world-wide reputation 
for durability and efficiency. In fact, many American manufacturers prefer Sykes's 
card clothing to the domestic product. Frequently when ordering American carding 
machines the mills specifically request their machines be equipped with card clothing 
manufactured by Messrs. Sykes Bros. 

It would be a ^eat misfortune if the American cotton manufacturer can not ^et 
Sykes card clothing. The rate of duty now in the Fordney bill would prohibit its 
importation. Evidence was offered at the hearing to show that the competition of 
Sykes's clothing is necessary to prevent the American maker of card clothing from 
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lowering his quality and increasing his price. It is predicted that this would follow 
if the domestic product is the only one which can be obtained. Much testimony 
can be had to demonstrate bej'^ond all question that the Sykes card clothing is 
absolutely necessary in the best interests of the American cotton manufacturers and 
the entire people as well. 

In a brief filed in behalf of the American manufacturers with the Ways and Means 
Gonomittee in 1913 (vol. 2, schedule C, Doc. 1447, pp. 1304 and 1305) it was stated to 
the Congress that unless a high rate of duty was inrposed upon card clothing it would 
ultimately destroy the industry in this country. Mr. Hamilton, in speaking before the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1921 (Tariff Information, 1921, No. 2, pp. 823 and 824), 
referred to the increase in the manufacturing plants of American manufacturers of card 
clothing. Apparently the prediction of the American manufacturers in 1913 was not 
fulfilled, even before the World War gave them added protection. From the statistics 
of imports and duties compiled by the United States Tariff Commission in 1920, page 
583, the total number of square feet of card clothing imported in 1915 was 258,301 and 
in 1916 it was 222,264. Tne average number of square feet imported in each of these 
years, namely, 240,000, was much lower than 311,000, the average amount of square 
feet of card clothing imported in the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, under the Payne- 
Aldrich law in spite of the great increase in the number of new American mills erected 
using card clothing. 

Considerably more than one-half of the card clothing used to card cotton in the 
United States is made in the United States. Practically the whole of the balance 
used is imported from England. 

It is at once apparent that the rate of 35 per cent under the Underwood law did not 
result in the importation of large quantities of card clothing, to the detriment of the 
American manufacturer, prior to 1917 and has not since that time. 

It is difficult to understand the reason which actuated the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in providing a rate of 35 per cent in said paragraph 337 of tms bill. 

This rate was not apparently worked out on any mathematical formula. We hope 
the Finance Committee will carefully consider the fact that the rate now in the Fordney 
bill is an increase of nearly 100 per cent over the Payne- Aldrich rate. 

We beUeve even to-day the Underwood bill, providing as it does a rate of 35 per 
cent on card clothing based upon the foreign value, gives to the American manu- 
facturer of card clothing to-day much more protection than he is reasonably and 
justly entitled to. 

As stated to the Finance Committee at the hearing on August 26, 1921, a new ele- 
ment is before us this year in calculating the correct and proper rate of duty on card 
clothing. We refer to the assessment of ad valorem duties upon the basis of American 
values. 

If the American- valuation plan, so called, is not a part of the Fordney bill upon 
final passage, the rate of duty mentioned in said paragraph 337, namely 35 per cent, 
should be reduced to 25 per cent, although as stated heretofore, we prefer a specific 
rate of duty. 

As it seems reasonable to assume that the Fordney bill, when enacted, will continue 
for at least four years the rate of exchange should be taken into consideration, as it 
constitutes a vital element in arriving at the landed costs of the imported material. 
It likewise becomes important in estimating with accuracy tie rate of duty which 
should apply on this commodity. 

In estimating the correct rate of duty to be assessed upon this product it is imper- 
ative that proper consideration be given to the value of the pound sterhne in Aftier- 
ican money. The probability is that before this bill becomes law the rate of exchange 
will be far in excess of $3.70, the rate now prevaiUng. It is also reasonably certain 
that before the bill is repealed the rate of exchange will be nearer par. 

We desire to emphasize the fact that when the pound sterling reached its lowest 
value in American money it had only depreciated about 35 per cent from par, where- 
as the price of card clothing in England increased 100 per cent. 

The following figures show conclusively that the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem upon 
the American valuation is not only unnecessary but prohibitive as well. Any rate 
which gives such a result will not prove to be in the best interests to all the people. 
A rate of duty of 18 per cent ad valorem upon the present American valuation, or 40 
cents per square foot, will provide ample protection to the American manufacturer; 

We are taking for example a lot of card clothing recently received by us to be used on 
six cylinders of cotton-carding machines, each cylinder's equipment being 272 feet by 
2 inches, No. 120's, the foundation being made of cotton, cotton, woolen, and cotton. 

The American value for these goods to-day is $691.15. 

Applying the Fordney bill rate, the duty would be calculated as follows: $691.15, at 
35 per cent, equals $241.90. 
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The total number of square feet in this unit is, as stated, 272. If the total duty is 
$241.90, the equivalent specific duty is about 89 cents per square foot. This is an in- 
crease of almost 100 pey cent over the rate of 45 cents per square foot in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Certainlj^ this Congress doesn't intend to increase the admittedly high 
rates in the Payne;-Aldrich bill by lOiO per cent. We seriously doubt if the Ways and 
Means Committee intended to make any such increase in the rate on card clothing as is 
here represented. 

We maintain that even the specific rate of 45 cents per square foot (the Payne-Aldrich 
rate) or its ad valorem equivalent, namely 18 per cent (based upon the American 
value), are both too high. 

The duty under the Underwood law on this commodity to-day, based on a rate 
of $3.70 per pound sterling, is equal to about 55 J cents per square foot or a trifle more 
than 20 per cent above the Fayne-Aldrich rate. To now suggest an additional in- 
crease of 80 per cent over the Fayne-Aldrich rate is uncalled for. Based upon $4 
to the pound, the rate under the Underwood law is equal to about 60 cents per square 
foot. As the rate of exchange advances, the duty per square foot will increase pro- 
portionately. 

But we have confidence that had the W^ays and Means Committee realized the 
tremendous increase they were making on this commodity, they would have recom- 
mended a very much lower rate. An increase of 100 per cent over the rate in the 
Payne-Aldrich law is contrary to the needs of the case. 

We strongly urge this committee to recommend a rate on card clothing not higher 
than 40 cents per square foot or 18 per cent ad valorem based upon the American 
valuation. With either rate, the American manufacturer will have due and suffi- 
cient protection, the Government will obtain more revenue owing to greater importa- 
tions, and the American cotton mills will not be deprived of an opportunity to pur- 
chase a superior quality of card clothing. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joseph F. Lockett, 
Attorney for Leigh <Sc Butler, 

STATEMENT OF T. H. RINGROSE, OF JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is T. H. 
Ringrose, president and general manager of the International Case- 
ment Co., of Jamestown, N. Y. My address is Jamestown, N. Y. 
I also represent the Krydall Casement Co. (Inc.), of Detroit, Mich. 
We are the only two manufacturers of steel casement sash. I brought 
a little model here. I don't suppose many of you have seen the case- 
ment sash. It is a high-graae article used in residences, colleges, 
schools, libraries, etc. It is a sash that swings on hinges, differing 
from a sliding window. Any remarks that I make about my own 
company will apply to the Detroit company as well, because we both 
started at about the same time and under somewhat similar condi- 
tions. 

I am interested particularl}^ in paragraphs 312 and 393. 

Senator Smoot. Paragraph 393 is the basket clause and 312 struc- 
tural shapes. 

Mr. Ringrose. Paragraph 393 is the basket clause, and 312 is the 
structural shapes. It will- be up to the Treasury Department to 
determine whether that will come under structural shapes fabricated 
for use or the basket clause. 

I am very well satisfied with the duty imposed by the Fordney bill, 
but on Tuesday last you had before your committee our British com- 
petitor, the only one left. He was asking the duty be the same as 
under the present Underwood law — 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Senator Simmons. What do you mean by saying we had before us 
your British competitor? I did not know we had any of the British 
representatives before the committee. 

Mr. iliNGROSE. Yes, sir; you had Mr. Thayer, representing Henry 
Hope & Sons, of Birmingham, England. 
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Senator Simmons. Their American agent ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes, sir; their Amencan agent, a seUing company 
here, owned and controlled by the parent organization in England. 

I hav^ read a copy of his remarRs. His main reason for asking 
that this duty be lowered to 10 per ce;aLt was that we had prospered 
while they had remained stationary. I will not take very much of 
your time, gentlemen, but I want to bring this one point home, 
trior to 1913 I was engaged in importing windows, and, seeing an 
opportunity to manufacture in America, we put a plant in James- 
town, N. Y. The Detroit company started at about the same time. 
In January, 1913, we started to manufacture. The Underwood law 
came into effect about October or November. The duty prior to 
that was 45 per cent ad valorem. We could not stay in business 
and manufacture in America with three very large British concerns 
in competition with us, so we sent back to England our vice presi- 
dent, and he rented a factory as near to the American line of steam- 
ships in Liverpool as he could get, to manufacture for this market a 
special casement window. It is for that reason we prospered, be- 
cause we had a factory in America, and if an architect wanted some 
special windows dehvered quickly we could deliver it, and we had a 
plant in England which he could use if he had time to wait and 
wanted the lower price. 

Then came on the war. That meant that after a little while the 
British manufacturers could not ship any materials. That, then, 
threw onto us and our contemporary company in Detroit the burden 
of taking care of the whole market, which we did. We extended 
our plant. We built a new building, and have now plenty of room 
for extension. 

I don't know of anything else I want to say. 

Senator Smoot. You are satisfied with the House proposition as 
to the basket clause and also paragraph 312? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Quite satisfied. 

Senator Calder. How many men do you employ ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. One hundred, normally. 

wSenator Calder. At Jamestown ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes; and about 120 at Detroit. 

Senator Sutherland. Do you still conduct the English plant ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. No. We closed it a year ago, because we felt that 
wages were up very high in England and we would have a better 
chance to compete. But that is another point that we overlooked 
at the time. Wages in England have increased three times over 
prewar times, while ours have increased only twice. So the result is 
that theirs are liable to come down greater than ours possibly can. 

Senator Calder. Have wages come down in England in that line ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. They must have, these last two weeks, because 
prices now are very much lower, but I have not been able to get 
accurate advices on that. 

Senator Sutherland. You do not know what wages over there 
are at this time as measured in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. No. I would like to file a brief in about three 
days, if I may be granted that permission, and I can get that infor- 
mation by that time from our British associates. 

When we did close the plant in England, we arranged with our 
old associates there, the firm with whom our vice president and 
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myself were trained, to manufacture our product, and last year 
they did manufacture $70,000 worth of casement windows, ana we 
brought them in and made more profit on them than we did on our 
own product manufactured here. We want to keep this plant going 
• in America. We have a big plant, and we would like to see it grow 
and develop. 

Senator Calder. What was the value of the output of your plant 
in this country last year ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. $440,000. 

Senator Calder. In Detroit ? 

Mr. Ringrose. Jamestown, including $70,000 worth we imported 
from England. 

Senator Sutherland. If conditions warrant it, do you expect to 
start your English plant up again ? 

Mr. Ringrose. No; we have closed it up for good. 

Senator Simmons. Let me understand you in regard to the state- 
ment you made about the cost of labor, i ou say the cost of British 
labor IS higher than the cost of labor herp ? 

Mr. Ringrose. No; it was not higher, but it was nearer, when we 
closed our plant up. 

Senator Simmons. What did you mean bv what you said a while 
ago? Did you mean the English price of labor had gone up three 
times as much compared with prewar prices as the American price 
of labpr ? 

Mr. Ringrose. No, sir. The American price went up twice, and 
English three times. 

Senator Simmons. You really closed your plant in England because 
there was practically no difference in the labor cost there and here ? 

Mr. Ringrose. No; there was just a little diflFerence. 

Senator Simmons. Was it in favor of America or England? 

Mr. Ringrose. The difference was in favor of Great Britain. 

Senator Simmons. Great Britain labor prices were higher? 

Mr. Ringrose. No; lower. 

Senator La Follette. But when you added ocean freight rates 
there was no advantage in operating the English plant ? 

Mr. Ringrose. None whatever at that tim^ but the reductions 
were much greater in England. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know what the reductions have 
been in the last two weeks. 

Mr. Ringrose. No, sir; I could find that out and put it in the brief 
which I will file in about three days. 

Senator Simmons. If that is true, what do you need this protection 
for? We should not pass a tariff law upon conjecture as to prices 
coming down, but it ought to be based upon thejprice of labor here 
and the price of labor there at the same time. Tney may go down 
here. I nope they will. They ought to in some industries. They 
i^ay go down in Europe. But in framing this tariff law we should not 
assume that American wages are going to remain stationery, while 
English wages will continue to go down. 

Mr. Ringrose. No. However, they go down, English wages will 
go down greater than ours. 

Senator Smoot. How do you know that ? They have not done it 
so far. They went up faster than American wages, according to your 
own statement. 
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Mr. RiNGROSE. I can find that out for you. 

Senator Simmons. You do not know it ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. I do not know it. 

Senator Simmons. You are simply guessing at it, and I think 
there is a good deal of guesswork about these tariff statements. 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Well, judging by the prices they are quoting this 
last two or three weeks they must have come down considerably. 

Senator Simmons. During the last two or three weeks? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Up to that time you thought it was cheaper 
for you to operate a factory there as well as in America ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. No; that was a year ago. 

Senator Simmons. I thought it was just a little while ago. 

Mr. RiNGROSE. No; we closed our factory over there about a 
year ago, but it is in the past two or three weeks that the prices 
nave been very much lower than they were. 

Senator Simmons. And you are bringing your prices down lower ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes; our prices are lower. 

Senator Simmons. And you are going down lower still? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And they are still ahead of you? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. We can not possibly go as low as they are going 
now. That is impossible, even if we come to prewar prices. 

Senator Smoot. Suppose you take American gold over there and 
buy English money and pay the labor over in Europe with English 
money, could you not run your plant then? * 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes; we could run the plant to a big advantage. 

Senator Simmons. And you contemplate opening this plant over 
there again, do you ? 

Mr. KiNGROSE. No. We have arranged with a large manufac- 
turer in England to manufacture our product. 

Senator Simmons. You mean he is going to manufacture it for you ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. For us. 

Senator Calder. If it is profitable? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Surely, if it is profitable. 

Senator La Follette. That is a contingent contract? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Surely, that is a contingent contract. 

Senator La Follette. What rate are you paying now for com- 
mon labor in your factory ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Common labor? 

Senator La Follette. Per hour? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Per hour? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Twenty-five cents. 

Senator La Follette. What did you pay at the highest point 
prior to the present time ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Thirty-five cents. 

Senator La Follette. How long ago was your factory established 
in this country? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. January, 1913. 

Senator La Follette. What were you paying then for common 
labor ? 

Mr. RiNGROSE. Seventeen and one half cents. 
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Senator McCumber. Is that all ? 
Mr. RiNGROSE. Yes; thank you. 
Senator McCumber. The next witness is Mr. Brion. 

STATEMENT OF ADOLPH E. BEION OF NEW YOEK CITY. 

Senator McCumber. You may state your name and place of 
residence. 

Mr. Brion. My name is Adolph E. Brion, president of Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., New York City. I will not take your time very long. 

Senator Smoot. What paragraph are you interested in ? 

Mr. Brion. I am interested in paragraph 321. I would like to 
see it divided. 

Senator Smoot. Antifriction balls and rollers ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. What relation do you bear to the maker? 

Mr. Brion. President of Peter A. Frasse & Co. In this particular 
line we are importers. We import about 10 per cent of the goods we 
handle. 

Senator McCumber. You want to divide paragraph 321 ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. It covers not only tne balls and rollers, but 
the finished product. 

Senator McCumber. Exactly how do you want it divided ? 

Mr. Brion. Just the balls and rollers, for ball bearing, and a 
separate clause for the other. I do not think the ball-bearing manu- 
facturers would try to keep the tariflF so high, because they are 
buyers of these balls. 

Senator Smoot. What do vou want? Just the antifriction balls 
and rollers and ball bearings 

Mr. Brion. In a separate clause. 

Senator Smoot. What rate are you asking ? 

Mr. Brion. We are not asking for any rate. 

Senator Smoot. You want a differential between the finished prod- 
uct and the balls and rollers ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. Let the American manufacturer fix the rates. 
The American independent manufacturers of ball bearings have to ask 
for a high price, because they want it on the finished product. They 
probably would not ask sucn a high price otherwise. There is only 
one real manufacturer in this country. 

Senator Smoot. Does the brief show that fact ? 

Mr. Brion. The brief shows something else. 

In 1917 there were three large manufacturers of steel balls, two of 
which have been taken over by baU-bearing manufacturers^, so there 
is really only one large plant to-day. In 1917, for instance, a one- 
eighth-inch ball of a very high quality sold for 67 cents a thousand ; 
to-day they are selling from $1.80 to $4.20 per thousand. T think it 
is because there is so little competition. 

wSenator La Follette. What is the name of the one company in 
which they have all been merged ? 

Mr. Brion. They have not been merged. The ball-bearing manu- 
facturers took over the ball-making concerns to be sure of their supply 
of balls. The Atlas Ball Co. was taken over by D. W. Estabrook. 
The Standard Ball Bearing Co. was taken over by the Rockefeller 
group. So that leaves the independent bearing manufacturers and 
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others who need steel balls requu'ed to buy them from this one 
remaining mannfacturer or from the very small plants. They have 
the entire field to-day. For that reason we believe if this clause is 
separated the American manufacturer or user of ball bearings will not 
asK so high a tariff as they need to protect the finished product. The 

?[uestion of the tariff we leave to you and the American manufacturer, 
f there ceases to be a profit in importing we will stop importing. 

. In my brief I have tried to show two phases of the x^merican valua- 
tion plan, both of which stand to bring m less revenue to the Govern- 
ment, because on nianufactiu*ed articles of iron and steel it will nat-- 
urally shut out a large portion of them if they use the American 
article. 

vSenator Simmons. You say a tariff on the steel products of the 
countiy, using the American valuation toscether with the rates in the 
Fordney bill, would amount to a practical embargo ? 

Mr. Brion. a practical embargo on some of the items. 

Senator Simmons. I would be glad if you would specify some of 
them. 

Mr. Brion. Steel balls for instance. I am not clear as to how the 
fixing of the American valuation is going to take place, whether a 
commission is going to be appointed or not. For instance, of steel 
balls there are five different grades. The methods of testing are the 
endurance test, accuracy, crushing strain, and so on, in the testing of 
those five grades. When you are importing the comparison will 
have to be made. As far as I can see, tnere will have to be a labora- 
toiy in every customs house in the country. 

Senator Smoot. You do what, now, to find out the value ? 

Mr. Brion. They come invoiced in value. We do that to decide 
whether the quality is what we want or not. 

Senator Smoot. That is it. 

Mr. Brion. You probably would not take our word for it. 

Senator Smoot. No ; and would not the American manufacturer ? 

Mr. Brion. It means a lot of detail if you are going to take the 
American valuation. 

Another item in that is the very high class chains we are importing 
for power transmission. They will run 50 to 100 per cent higher in 
Europe than here. Of course, we assume they will also come under 
the American valuation. If they do, of course, the tariff will be very 
much reduced. 

Senator Simmons. Why is that ? 

Mr. Brion. The European grade is a very superior grade and is 
sold on its reputation, and in some of the grades they are 100 per 
cent higher in Europe, exclusive of importation costs, than here. 
Take any motor cycle racing man. Very few will trust themselves on 
an American chain. Of course, notwithstanding the fact that you 
have raised the rate from 25 to 30 per cent, we will be getting them 
in cheaper under the American valuation plan. 

Senator Simmons. Where an article is higher in Europe than in 
this country, how are you going to apply the principle on the diflPerence 
in cost of production ? 

Mr. Brion. I assume you will get your American valuation 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . I am not talking about the valua- 
tion; I am talking about tne principle, of protection. The article yon 
are proposing to protect is selling in this coimtry for very much less 
than it is selling in Europe? 
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Mr. Brion. Very much higher. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean higher in this country? 

Mr. Brion. Very much higher in Europe than in this country. 

Senator Simmons. It is higher in Europe than in this country? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Therefore, the American importing that article 
from Europe would have to pay more for it than he would have to 
pay for it if it was produced m America ? 

Mr. Brion. My understanding of the American valuation plan 
is 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . I am not talking about the valua- 
tion plan; I am talking about the question of a tariff. 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. A tariff without any reference to any valuation 
plan whatever. I understand the theory of protection is that you 
ought to measure the difference between the cost of producing a 
given article abroad and here, and you say that the price of the 
European article imported to this country is higher than that of the 
American article ? 

Mr. Brion. Very much higher. 

Senator La Follette. Is that the same article ? 

Senator Smoot. It is not the same article. 

Mr. Brion. It is the same article, but of better quality. 

Senator Simmons. It has no competition in this coimtry ? 

Mr. Brion. It has no competition anywhere in the world. 

Senator Simmons. Then why should a tax be imposed except for 
revenue purposes ? 

Mr. Brion. I will leave that to vou. 

Senator Simeons. If it sells higher abroad than it does here, why 
should a tax be imposed for tariff purposes ? 

Mr. Brion. I will leave that to you. 

Senator Simmons. That is perfectly plain, is it not ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes. I would say we are in favor of a tariff, of course^ 
as we are good Republicans. 

Senator Simmons. Are you in favor of a tariff where there is no 
coinpetition ? 

Mr. Brion. The trouble would be to fix a tariff that would take 
in all grades. There are low-grade chains imported from Germany 
to-day. Of course, if you fix the tariff two. ways, one on the valua- 
tion and the other on the article, it would be accomplished in that 
way. But the tariff we had before of 25 per cent is high enough. 
We are satisfied with whatever you make it. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to understand a little better 
about these chains. Are they for motor cycles ? 

Mr. Brion. Motor cycles, bicycles, automobiles. 

Senator La Follette. Are those chains comparable in every- 
thing except the quality of the material and workmanship? Are 
they comparable in form and use ? 

Mr. Brion. Exactly. 

Senator La Follette. Substantially in weight and in size ? 

Mr. Brion. Exactly. 

Senator La Follette. And the high grade of the foreign article 
is due solely to superior workmanship ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir; and reputation. 
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Senator La Follette. And the better quality of material used in 
making the article? Is that true? 

Mr. Brion. Yes. Hans Reynolds, of Manchester, England, was 
the first maker of these chains. He made the bicycle possible. It 
has carried that reputation and quality through all these years. 
They are the best chain made in the world regardless of price. 

Senator Smoot. Everybody is willing to pay for it ? 

Mr. Brton. They buy them. 

Senator La Follette. Under the American valuation those two 
chains would have to be compared with each other and the duty 
fixed on the American value, which is less than the foreign valuation ? 

Mr. Rrion. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And therefore the duty in that case would 
be reduced under the American valuation? 

Mr. Brion. Where you have raised the duty from 25 to 30 per 
cent, we would probal)ly be only paying 18 or 20 per cent. 

Senator Smoot. Under the Efouse provision ? 

Mr. Brion. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Not under the proposed provision here?. 

Mr. Brion. No, sir. ' I would like to point out to you the question 
of valuation. I don't know how it is going to work, because it is 

?[uite a puzzle to me. Take cutlery. There are 3,000 or 4,000 dif- 
erent shapes and qualities of knives, and of the files we import there 
are 1,300 shapes and finishes. 

Senator Smoot. Each one to-day would tiot be any less under 
American valuation, nor any more. 

Mr. Brion. There are so many of those different shapes and quali- 
ties that it is going to be very difficult. It is going to delay importa- 
tions until vou give us the figures. No importer can import them 
without he iias that information. It is absolutely necessary to have 
those figures. 

Senator Smoot. They will be ready before this bill passes ? 

Mr. Brion. I have my doubts about that. 

(The following brief was ordered printed in the record :) 

BRIEF OF THE PETER A. FRASSE <fc CO. (INC.) NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

[H.R. 7456, par. 321.] 

This company believes that the propoeed rate of duty of 10 cents per pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem on antifriction balls and rollers is ample protection to the Ameri- 
can industry. 

It is our desire to protest most strongly however, upon the application of this duty 
on an American valuation basis, because — 

(1) Many bureaus of enormous proportions will be necessary and operated at the 
Government's expense, to enable importers to calculate their business prosp>ects. 
Such bureaus will incidentally prove a very ready means of ascertaining costs of any 
material whatsoever and individuals or corporations can consequently gather such 
data on the pretext of importing. Also the bureaus must be maintained even if 
imports are negligible . 

(2) The unstability of such a cost basis makes it impossible to import material and 
fulfill a contract specification. 

(3) There are about 28 domestic manufacturers of finished bearings and 5 of these 
make th«ir own balls for their finished product. There are 7 manufacturers of steel 
balls and one of them practically monopolizes the entire market, as the production 
of the romainder is either inadequate or not of the extreme accuracy and high quality- 
essential to the application of antifriction bearings. 

(4) It will be practically impossible to secure an actual cost, and even more so for 
the Government to maintain costs as there is no control unless the Government estab- 
lishes investigating bureaus for this purpose, with the resultant increase in expense. 
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(5) Owing to the small number of steel ball manufacturers (see par. 3) an invisible 
combine seems certain and costs arranged accordingly, Add to such a fugitive cost 
the proposed duty of 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, and the import- 
ing of steel balls is quite impossible. Consequently a decrease in revenue results 
and incidentally a substantial loss to the importers who have extensively advertised 
and stocked their particular product. 

(()) Such a com Dine is indicated inasmuch as all domestic price lists are identical 
and furthermore the present list was adopted c^uite recently. 

(7) At the recent hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means the steel ball 
manufacturers petitioned a selling expense of "not less than 25 per cent and a profit 
of not less than 10 per cent. " On investigation it is our belief that the intention was 
to reverse these figures, making them to read a selling expense of "not less than 10 
per cent" and a profit of "not less than 25 per cent. " We believe that this is quite 
exorbitant and proves our contention that increased prices to the users are inevitable 
on such a valuation basis, such increases continuing indefinitely. 

(8) Importing steel balls under the existing laws at a duty of 35 per cent is accom- 
plished by figuring a fair average profit over sizes one-sixteenth inch to 1 inch diameter 
as some steel ball sizes cost more than the selling prices of domestic manufacturers. 
P'urthermore fluctuations in foreign exchange is the importers risk, as slight differ- 
ences in foreign exchange alter the conditions materially. Any perceptible increase 
in exchange will make the sale of imported steel balls exceptionally diflftcult and the 
greater the increase, the more diflScult the sale, as better quality is applicable only 
up to a certain limit. Where the foreign exchange decreases in value, the manufac- 
turing costs increase, resulting in increased prices to the importer. This, of course, 
is due to the decreased purchasing value of the declining currency. 

[H. R. 7456, par. 329.] 

This company believes that the proposed rate of duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on 
sprocket and machine chains of iron or steel and parts thereof is excessive, and that 
the duty of 25 per cent on chain and 20 per cent on parts at present in force is ample 
protection to tne American industry, because — 

( 1 ) The chains we import have a higher cost in the country of origin than domestic 
selling price. 

(2) Examples: 

J-inch pitch by |-inch wide, roller chain; foreign cost, $0.65 per foot. 

^-inch pitc;h by J-inch wide, roller chain; domestic sale, $0.55 per foot. 

J -inch pitch by ^^-inch wide, block chain; foreign cost, $0.36 per foot. 

1-inch pitch by ^y-inch wide, block chain; domestic sale, $0.23 per foot. 

^-inch pitch by 1-inch wide, silent chain; foreign cost, $2.10 per foot. 

i-inch pitch by 1-inch wide, silent chain; domestic sale, $1 per foot. 

(:i) Cost can not be based on American valuation, as there are no domestic chains 
made nor will domestic manufacturers make a chain of comparable accuracy and 
quality. 

(4) If valuation is made on American basis, the Government will lose in revenue 
accordinglv. 

(5) In view of the much higher cost of machine sprocket chains and parts imported, 
any increase in tariff is unwarranted and will curtail the importation of these quality 
chains, thereby reducing the Government revenue and depriving the country of a 
crying need for quality chains for various transmission purposes. 

Peter A. Frasse & Co. (Inc ). 
By A. E. Hrion. President. 
New York City, August 25, 1921 . 

Senator McCumber. The next witness is Mr. Zolla. 

STATEMENT OF EMU N. ZOLLA, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 

HELBEIN STONE CO. 

Mr. Zolla. My name is Emil N. Zolla. I am general manager of 
the Helbein Stone Co. I represent the, watch importers of this 
country and several allied domestic industries. 

This is our first day in court. I say that for the reason that we 
had no hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. When the metal schedule was up for nearing, under which 

(J0713— 21— PT 26 5 
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watches have always come, the American manufacturers did not 
appear, and we, being satisfied with the present tariff bill, made no 
attempt to get a hearing. Later on, under the sundry schedule, 
about a month later, the American watch manufacturers had a hear- 
ing without any notice to us. We did not know of it until after it 
was all over. 

Although \ve are representing importers, we are not asking for a 
low tariff! We are asking for a tariff that approximates thft rate 
under the old Payne-Aldrich^bill. 

Senator Simmons. You do no4 mean to say that the rates in the 
Fordney bill are higher than those in the Payne- Aldrich bill, do youl 

Mr. ZoLLA. In this particular case they are. Senator. I will com- 
pare them for you. 

Senator Smoot. They are 70 instead of 75; $1.85 instead of $2. 

Mr. ZoLLA. In the Fordney bill the rates on watch movements, 
whether imported in case or otherwise, or knocked down for reas- 
sembling, and having less than seven jewels, are 75 cents each. In 
the Payne-Aldrich bill they are 70 cents. That is what we are 
asking lor. 

Senator Simmons. How much does the American valuation plan 
change that statement ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is pretty hard to say on watches, as it is almost 
impossible under the American valuation plan, on account of the 
different grades of watches, different- makes. 

Senator Smoot. You have all those different grades and makes 
to-day ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. It is a specific rate. 

Senator Smoot. It does not make any difference. You want the 
Payne-Aldrich rates ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes; with the exception of certain provisions of the 
bill, such as the stamping provision. 

Senator Smoot. In the Fordney bill ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. The Payne-Aldrich bill is partly specific and partly 
ad valorem, and what we are trying to do is to have them all specific, 
and we have tried to measure it down to specific rates as it would 
have been under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Senator Smoot. I thought in the Payne-Aldrich bill we had the 
importers and American manufacturers as nearly together on the 
watch-movement paragraph as any section of the whole bill. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I do not laiow; I can not speak on that schedule. 

Senator Smoot. I was here at that time. 

Mr. ZoLLA. The Payne-Aldrich bill is entirely satisfactory, or would 
be except that it has got 17-jewel watches at $1.25 each and 25 per 
cent ad valorem. We have tried to reduce that to a specific rate. 

Senator La Follette. The American valuation would change that, 
would it not ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes; it would run it up. We have tried to reduce that 
to a specific rate, and we have got the 17 jewels instead of $1.25 and 
25 per cent ad valorem, at $5 each. 

We have made several changes in the classifications. For instance, 
the Fordney bill has watchcases classified with watch materials. A 
watchcase is a finished article. The cost of labor has gone into the 
case, and there is nothing left to be done except to slip the movement 
in with a few case screws. There is no reason why they should he 
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classified among watch materials. We have set that out as a separate 
article by itself, and put a duty of 20 per cent on it. 

Senator Smoot. The Payne-Aldrich duty was 40 per cent ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes, sir. ^ 

Senator Smoot. You want 20 per cent ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. I will get to that. 

Senator Simmons. What is the Fordney rate ? , 

Mb. Zoli^v. This whole classification has always been sort of hodge- 
podge. In one bill chronometers would be among materials, and in 
another bill thejr would be classified among watches. What we are try- 
ing to do now IS to get them classined on a logical basis. We have 
put down the rate to 20 per cent, for the reason that there are no im- 
portations of watchcase3 to spaak of. .Ths importations of watch- 
cases have dropped from about $58,000 in 1913 to some $5,000 in 1919 
or 1920. 

Senator Smoot. You want them classified the same as they are in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. We want watchcases excluded from watch parts. 

Senator Smoot. We have that in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. ZoLLA. In the Payne-Aldrich bill they have it '^ watchcases 
and parts of watches.'' 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. ZoLLA. We contend it is not a part of a watch and does not 
belong there. 

Senator Smoot. It also has '^ chronometers, box and ship, and parts 
thereof.'' 

Mr. ZoLLA. That refers to chronometers. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I will get to that later, if you will permit me. 

Senator Smoot. I tried to follow it so I could make my copy of the 
bill correspond, but you may go on. 

Senator Simmons. Do you contend there should be different rates 
upon watchcases and parts of watches ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. What I contend is that watchcases do not belong among 
watch materials. 

Senator Simmons. You would not be damaged by reason of that 
fact, unless you wanted a definite rate as between those two things. 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is exactly what we want. We want a dennite 
rate between watchcases and materials, and for that reason we want 
them classified separately. 

Chronometers, box or ship. I have a chronometer which you can 
see for youreelves, one of the high-grade precision watches. There is 
no logical reason why a chronometer should be put among watch 
parts. 

Another thing about a chronometer, I think there is only' one 
American that manufactures it. That is the Waltham people. 
There is very little or no competition. 

We have classified it in the same rating as a 17-je\y^el watch, the 
highest classification the Payne- AJdrich bill had, $5 on each chronom- 
eter boxed or shipped. 

Senator Smoot. How many jewels do they generally have ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. I could not answer that. They vary the same as 
watches do. 

Senator Smoot. Then they should get the same classification. 
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Mr. ZoLLA. In the Payne-Aldrich bill the highest rate is on the 
17-jewel watch. 

Senator Smoot. I know, but you do not want to put a 7-jewel 
chronometer in a 17-jewel watch. 

Mr. ZoLLA. Chronometers don't go less than 17 jewels. 

Senator Smoot. I asked you that question, ana you said you did 
not know. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I did not understand you. There are some that are 
19 and 21 jewels. They go no less than 17 jewels. 

Senator Smoot. Then that would be fair ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes. They are high precision instruments. 

Now, we have put a 15 per cent ad valorem duty on watch mate- 
rials instead of 35 per cent, as provided in the Fordney bill, or 40 per 
cent, as provided in the Pa^ne-Aldrich bill. Our reason for that is 
that these materials are not in competition with American manufac- 
tures, materials that are imported are used for imported watches, and 
by reducing the duty on them it simply means you make the cost of 
repairs to the consumer that much more reasonable. It affords 
suificient for revenue purposes, and is in no way injurious to the Ameri- 
can industry, and there is no reason why there should be a higher rate 
of duty on such materials. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill, as well as the Fordney bill, has jewels and 
dials under a separate classification, with a 10 per cent ad valorem 
duty. We have put jewels and dials among watch parts, as they are 
indisputably parts of watches, with a 15 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Senator Smoot. You mean that is what you want ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is what we want. The bill, as passed by the 
House, makes no provision 

Senator Simmons (interposing). You want the duty on parts in- 
creased ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. No; watch parts are decreased, but the dials are 
increased, because we have calssified them among watch parts. 
We are trying to get a logical classification here, instead of having 
them in one classification m one bill and in another classification in 
another. We are trying to get it under a classification where it 
belongs. 

The bill makes no provision for what we call ^Himers." That is 
a watch which is designed to time comparative rates of speed. 

Senator La Follette. A stop watch? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes. We have put in a duty of $1 each on them, for 
the reason that 90 per cent of them are used by the Govemment of 
the United States. 

Senator Smoot. Suppose I had a watch which could be used as a 
stop watch; would you only want $1 on it? 

Mr. ZoLLA. That watch could not be used for general purposes. 

Senator Smoot. I know of some of the most costly watches we 
have that are stop watches. 

Mr. ZoLLA; That stop watch takes it to the fraction of a second. 
This goes to the fraction of a second, which a pocket watch could 
not do. 

Senator Smoot. What I am thinking is that unless we specify 
something more than a mere stop watch, we will have the highest 
priced watches that come into this country coming in at ^^ 
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Mr. ZoLLA. The exact wording of that we have is '' Timers con- 
structed and designed to time comparative rates of speed. '^ 

Senator Smoot. We will look at the wording of your brief. 

Mr. ZoULa. That is the wording we have, *' Timers constructed and 
designed to time comparative rates of speed, $1 each.'' As I said, 
90 per cent of them are used by the Government. 

Senator La Follette. This watch you showed as an exhibit is 
not an ordinary stop watch at all. It can be used for no other pur- 
pose than timing speed ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Timmg comparative rates of speed. 

Senator La Follette. It has but one hand. 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes, sir; that is all it can be used for. 

Senator La Follette. But your description would include watches 
which could also have a stop attachment, while, they do not mark 
speed in fractions of a second as that does. 

Mr. ZoLLA. They could not very well time comparative rates of 
speed. 

Senator La Follette. I do not believe your description is com- 
prehensive enough. It would include a watch with a stop attach- 
ment. 

Mr. ZoLLA. We have no objection to amending that. We have no 
objection to making that so rigid that there could be not any possible 
misconstruction of it. 

Senator La Follette. I think it would be fine for this committee 
to have a stop watch. 

Mr. ZoLLA. We have omitted from the bill all wQfds or phrases 
or sentences pertaining to clocks, clock movements, or clock mate- 
rials. You will find that in the bill, '4ever clock movements, watch 
and clock dials,'' That is taken care of in paragraph 268, which 
refers to clocks. It sliould not be in there at all. 

We have omitted any reference to position adjustments. The 
Fordney bill has made distinctions in what they call ^'position 
adjustments." They say ^^having 17 jewels and adjusted to tem- 
perature, $3.50 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to three posi- 
tipns, $4.75 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to five positions, 
$6.50 each." We have omitted any reference to position adjust- 
ment, for the reason that it does not mean anything. It is evidently 
attempted as a plausible reason to raise the duty from $2 on the 
15-jewel watch to $6.50 on the 17-jewel watch. What does posi- 
tion adjustment mean ? Every watch, in order to keep time at all, 
must be adjusted. 

I will read you exactly the language, as furnished by the Tariff 
Commission, by one of the American manufacturers : 

The watch is ready at this* time to be put through the test for position rating, and 
it is run for 24 hours with the dial up. and a notation made of its rating in that posi- 
tion. The movement is then run with the dial down for 24 hours, and its rating is 
taken as before. In the third test the watch is run for 24 hours with the pendant 
upright, and a record made of its performance in that position. 

If you take the same watch and adjust it to another angle of 55 
degrees instead of 60 to the left, that would be the fourth position; 
and if you adjust it in the same degree to the right, that would be 
the fiftn position. So that it gets down to a multitude of positions, 
all of which means that it is a position instrument, which must be 
able to run and keep accurate time in any position in* which it might 
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be put while it is being carried. It has been commercialized as a 
selling proposition. They have made a distinction between the 
third and fifth positions, purely as a selling proposition. 

Another feature that should be eliminated is that it is impossible 
of administration. No customs official, no customs dutj^ man, could 
possibly tell by looking at a watch whether it was adjusted to the 
third or fifth position. He could not tell except by running it off 
in each position for 24 hours. 

• Senator Smoot. I call your attention to the fact that your time 
has expired, and I am holding this stop watch. In relation to that, 
under the regulation that you have required, when a watch is 
imported into this country the number has to be stamped on the 
watch ? 

Mr. ZollA. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. All of the importers know that. 

Mr, ZoLLA. The number of the adjustment ought to be stamped 
on the watch, but that was insisted upon by the American manu- 
facturers, and we have no objection to it. 

Senator Smoot. The same regulation will be applicable under the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is the point. If you pass the bill as it was passed 
by the House 

Senator Smoot (interposing) . I recognize that. 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is to us the most vicious part of the whole bill. 

Senator Smoot. My statement only referred to the administrative 
point that you were criticizing, not the increased duty that is provided 
lor. 

Mr. ZoLLA. The administrative part, in the number, has made no 
difference, because there has been no difference in the rate of duty. 

Senator Smoot. I am aware of that. 

Mr. ZoLLA. If there is a difference in the rates, the administrative 
part will be impossible, because -you could not tell by looking at it 
whether it was a third or a fifth position and what rate of duty must 
apply. 

if you will just give me a moment more, I have on this point a test 
made of a Waltham made by the Bureau of Standards, supposed to 
be adjusted to the fifth position. On the first test it failed by one 
second in 24 hours in the first position, being slow one second. In the 
second position it was fast 6 seconds; in the third position it was fast 
17i seconds; i,n the fourth position it was fast 12 seconds; in the fifth 
position it was fast 19 seconds. That does not mean the company 
did not turn out the watch as it represented it. It means it is impos- 
sible to have a standard test by which to examine these watches and 
test them accurately. 

There is no need, as I will show here, of some of these stamping 

f)ro visions. One feature of the present bill, which changes from the 
ast bill, is the stamping position, where they ask us to starfip the 
number of jewels ana adjustments. The Fordney bill provides that 
we must stamp either in words or Arabic numerals; or, rather, it pro- 
vides it shall De in words and Arabic numerals.' The Fordnej^ bill 
says both words and Arabic numerals. The present bill says either 
in words or Arabic numerals. If we stamp in both words and Arabic 
numerals, we dp not have sufficient room, as* you can see from the 
size of this watch. It is physically impossible, after stamping the 
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name of the manufacturer, the number of jewels and adjustments, 
to stamp it in both words and Arabic numerals. 

Mr. Smoot. I think this is the same watch we had in 1909 when 
complaint was made that it read either in words or Arabic numerals. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I do not think that it is the same watch. The objec- 
tion in 1909 was exactly the same that it is now, that there is not 
sufficient room there to do this stamping. That is why the present 
bill has the words '^ either in words or Arabic numerals'^ instead of 
both. 

Senator Smoot. I remember it very well. 

Senator La Follette. If it was true then, and was a good illus- 
tration of the fault of the bill, it is true now and a good illustration ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. The fact that it is the same watch does not 
disparage the illustration. 

Senator Smoot. Not at all. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I know it is not the same niovement. It may have 
been one similar to that. 

There is one other thing I call attention to, and that is that the 
word '^unadjusted," if it is not an adjusted watch, shall be stamped 
on the plate thereof. We can not understand why a negative repre- 
sentation of that kind should be required. The American manu- 
facturer should be held to strict accountability of all affirmative 
representations, but there is no reason, I should say, if he does not 
claim otherwise, why he should be held to a negative representation. 
If a watch does not give the number of jewels, or does not state 
whether it is adjusted or not, that is not a misrepresentation. Here 
is a watch from the Elgin Watch Co. It has not the words ''adjusted'' 
or "unadjusted'' on it. We might just as well say that they should 
be required to put on there "This is not solid gold" if it is plated. 

Senator Smoot. Your tinie has more than expired. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I wanted to show the importations. 

Senator Smoot. Is that in the brief ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Nothing will be done until we examine the brief. 

Mr. ZoLLA. Of course, I do not want to impose on your time. We 
have not had a chance to present our case J)efore the House committee, 
and I was hoping we would have a little more time here. 

The Chairman. How much more time do you need ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. I think, sir, without interruption I could get through 
in about 10 minutes at the most. 

The Chairman. You have already had 25 minutes. 

Mr. ZoLLA. I have to abide by your decision in the matter, of 
course. 

The Chairman. The committee will give you a little more tiine. 
We want to be courteous to these gentlemen. You are as much in- 
terested as we are in getting this measure promptly disposed of. 
Make your statement concise and to the point, and then file the rest of 
it for prmting. 

Mr. ZoLLA. The brief filed by the American watch importers calls 
attention to the fact that the importations of watches increased tre- 
mendously, and infers that it was due to the fact that the Underwood 
tariff was too low. The increase was from $2,933,964 in 1916 to 

,975,901 in 1917. This was the year we entered the war, as a 
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consequence of which these large importations of men^s wrist watches, 
commonly called military watches, took place. This was increased in 
the year 1918 to $8,274,853, and was due greatly to the fact that by 
that time we had increased our Army and Navy to almost 4,000,000 
men. 

As against these figures, please note that the last year of the act of 
1909, faiown as the Payne- Aldrich Act, was in operation, the year 
1914, watch imports amounted to $2,669,200. During the first year 
of the act of 1913, or the year 1915, watch imports decreased to 
$2,301,323; and it was not until the year 1917, when we entered the 
World War, that there was any appreciable increase of watch imports 
over the last year imder the act oi 1909, and this was on account of 
reasons above stated. 

The question is whether the American watch industry needs pro- 
tection. I will just go along hurriedly on that. 

In 1913 the American. watch industry asked for exactly the same 
rates, claiming they must have them as a protection. Let us see if the 
facts and figures bear them out. 

According to Tariff Information Surveys on Watches and Clocks, 
prepared by the Tariff Commission in 1921, on page 51 thereof, in 1914 
there were 15 establishments engaged at that time in the manufacture 
of watches. The value of their products then was $14,275,000. In a 
statement issued by E. F. Hartley, chief statistician on manufactures, 
of the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, in 1919, there were 
stated to be 36 establishments. The value of their product then was 
$32,100,000. The net gain of the value of the products of the Amer- 
ican watch industry in the year 1919 over that of the year 1914, dur- 
ing which time the present tariff act was in existence, was the large 
sum of $17,825,000. 

Even the exports of American watches increased from $1,460,424 in 
1914 to $2,155,969 in 1920, and this in spite of the fact that there was 
an actual shortage of American watcnes and movements in this 
country. They Smost doubled the sale of their merchandise in 
Europe and compete with European manufacturers without any tariff 
of any kind between them and tne European manufacturers. 

As far back as 1914 the domestic consumption of watches and parts 
of watches was approximately $1,500,000 larger than the domestic 
production. That is from the United States Tariff Commission 
reports. 

The Elgin National Watch Co., in the year 1920, had a net earning 
of $1,293,203.36. The profits were equivalent to 19.74 per cent on 
$6,500,000 capital stock-. 

The Waltham Watch Co., on March 31, 1919, had a net working 
capital of $6,049,022. On March 31, 1920, thev had a net working 
capital of $8,845,837. The net gain was $2,796,815. Thev had a 
surplus gain in 1919 of $1,673,977; in 1920, $2,068,953. They had 
a surplus gain in 1920 over 1919 of $394,976. 

In addition to that, we quote from the Boston Transcript a state- 
ment appearing on or about August 1 , 1921, as follows: 

The Waltham Watch Co's. business at present is somewhat better than is the case 
in the general watch trade. Of the 55 different watch movements which the com- 
pany manufactures it has an active demand for nearly all of them, and for 22 it has 
orders for more than it can manufacture in the balance of the year. Total unfilled 
orders to-day are approximately 150,000 watch movements and 50,000 automobile 
clocks. 
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I have several quotations of that kind which I do not want to take 
up your time witn now. 

The Hamilton Watch Co. declared dividends in 1915 of 15 per 
cent, and in 1916, 16i.per cent. Later dividends are not reported. 
It would be interesting to this committee to find out why. 1 think 
the reason is that the profits were such that they do not want to 
quote them. 

Under date of April 8, 1921, a letter was sent from the Elgin 
National Watch Co. to the National Wholesale Jewelers' Associ- 
ation signed by De Forrest Hulbard, its vice president, part of which 
is as follows: 

The watch business seems to be particularly favored, inasmuch as there has been an 
actual shortage of good American watches during the past few years. The supply has 
not vet caught up with the demand, and our jobbers have not been able to pile up any 
stock worth mentioning, but are, on the other hand, eager to get more goods in every 
grade and size. 

The Chairman. Could not all these figures be printed instead of 
taking up the time of the* committee by reading tnem at this time ? 
If every gentleman took half an hour we would not get through 
until Cnristmas. 

Mr. ZoLLA. Just a moment more, Mr. Chairman. According to 
the Census Bureau, the value of the case factories' product in 1914 
was $7,831,000, and in 1919 the value of their product was $19,619,000 
The American case factories turn out approximatelv 19,000 cases a 
day. There are 11,500 cases manufactured each day in excess of 
movements manufactured. If the case factories did not have these 
movements imported from Europe they would have to manufacture 
11,500 cases less every day, which would mean that two of the 
American watch case factories could supplv the entu*e market, and 
the balance — there are 33 altogether — could as well discontinue. 

So that the importation of these movements is not onlv necessarv 
for the encouragement of imports but necessary for the maintenance 
and sustenance of the American watch industry. Furthermore, the 
American factories, as proved by the profits that I quoted, are in no 
need of further protection, because the rates we ask are higher than 
the present tariff, and all these questions have been met in the pres- 
ent tariff bill. 

I thank vou. 

The Chairman. You will have your matter printed? 

Mr. ZoLLA. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

(The brief referred to and submitted by the witness is here printed 
in full, as follows:) 

Brief Relating to Paragraph 367 — Schedule 3. — Filed in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Watch Importers and Allied Domestic Industries, New York City. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To THE Finance Committee op the United States Senate: 

This is our first ''day in court." We had no hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. We do not believe this was due to any 
intentional discourtesy on the part of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, but rather to what we make bold to say was a procedure of "sharp 
practice," to put it mildly, by the representative of the American watch industry. 

The hearings on watches were always had under the metal schedule, under which 
schedule watches were classified. The metal schedule, known as schedule C, was, 
according to "Notice of Tariff Hearings," issued by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, December 8, 1920, set for hearing under dates of January 12, 13, 14. 
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Our representative attended the hearings of the Committee on Ways and Means on 
these dates. Nobody appearing in behalf of the American watch industry to urge any 
changes in the present tariff rates on watches, our representative did not ask for a hear- 
ing in our behalf, as the present rates were satisfactory. 

On February 9, 1921, under Schedule N — Sundries, Mr. Dueber appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and filed the brief in behalf of the American 
watch industry. 

No notice was given us, and we were entirely ignorant of the hearing until after it 
had taken place. This bein^ an ex parte hearing, it is not surprising that the commit- 
tee passed the recommendations exactly made by the American watch industry, with 
the one exception that it refused to double the duty on small movements. 

These are the facts upon which we base our opening statement, this is our ** first 
day in court. ^' 

CHANGES IN DUTIES RECOMMENDED. 

Watch movements, whether imported in cases or otherwise, assembled or knocked 
down for reassembling, if having less ttan seven jewels, 70 cents each; having seven 
and not more than eleven jewels. $1.25 each; having more than eleven and not 
more than sixteen jewels, $1.50 each; having seventeen jewels, $2.50 each; having 
more than seventeen jewpls, $5 each; watchcases, 20 per centum ad valorem; parts 
of watches, including jewels and dials for use in the manufacture of watches, 15 per 
centum ad valorem; cnronometers, box or ship, $5 each, parts thereof 15 per centum 
ad valorem; timers constructed and designed to time comparative rates of speed, 
$1 each: Provided, That all watch dials, whether attached to movements or not, 
when imported shall have indelibly painted or printed thereon the name of the 
country of origin, and that all watch movements and plates, assembled or knocked 
down for reassembling, and cases, shall have the name of the manufacturer and 
the country of manufacture cut; engraved, or die-sunk conspicuously and indelibly 
on the plate of the movement and the inside of the case, respectively, and the 
movement and plates shall also have marked thereon by one of the methods indi- 
cated, the number of jewels, said numbers to be expressed either in words or in Arabic 
numerals, and none of the aforesaid articles shall be delivered to the importer unless 
marked in exact conformity to this direction: Provided further, That only the number 
of the jewels which serve a mechanical purpose as frictional bearings shall be marked 
a3 herein provided. 

Reasons for substituting above recommendations in place of duties recommended 
by paragraph 367, Schedule 3, of the House bill: 

After the specific rates on movements, beginning with the word "watchcases," 
we have made the following changes, Adz: 

Have separated "watchcases* from watch parts, chronometers, etc. It must be 
quite evident that a finished article such as "watchcase," consisting frequently of 
gold or silver, where the cost of labor has already entered, should not be classified 
and considered in the same category as "watch parts," which, for all practical pur- 
poses, is similar to raw material. 

Our rate pertaining to watchcases is as follows: "Watchcases, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. " 1 he bill as passed by the House calls for 35 per centum ad valorem. Our 
recommendation is 15 per cent less. We make bold to say that with possibly one *or 
two exceptions, not a single American watchcase company would ask for a higher rate 
than 20 per cent. Not only can not foreign case manufacturers compete successfully 
with American case manufacturers, but American case manufacturers are to-day suc- 
cessfully competing in Europe with European case manufacturers. (See later para- 
graph with reference to growth of case factories in America.) 

We have omitted "chronometers, box or ship" from the classification of "watch 
parts, ' ' as this is a completed article and does not belong among "parts, " but we have 
included "jewels and dials," which are undoubtedly "parts of watches," so that the 
change reads " parts of watches, including jewels and dials for use in the manufacture of 
watches, 15 per centum ad valorem." 'ihe bill as passed by the House provides, as 
follows: "35 per centum ad valorem on watch parts, 10 per centum ad valorem on 
watch jewels, 3 cents per dial and 35 per centum ad valorem on watch dials." 

We will discuss them in the order mentioned. The ad valorem duty on "watch 
parts" should be reduced to 15 per cent, as this will provide a reasonable revenue. As 
the "watch parts" imported are used for movements imported from abroad, and are 
therefore in no form or manner in competition with watch parts for American move- 
ments, there can be no need of giving any "protection." 1 he duty should be made 
reasonable, so that the cost to the American consumer of obtaining material necessary 
for the repair of a watch of foreign manufacture should not be too burdensome. 

Jewels and dials being indisputably * * parts of watches, ' ' there should be no arbitrary 
differentiation made in the rates of duty. The importation of dials enameled, and 
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dial plates decreased from $54,771 in 1911 to $7,292 in 1919. (Tariff information survey 
on watches and clocks prepared by the Tariff Commission in 1921.) To continue the 
formerly excessive rates would mean to eliminate dial importations altogether. 

Chronometers, box or ship, being a completed article, we have taken from the classi- 
fication with "parts of watches" as set out in the bill passed by the House, and made a 
separate proviso with a specific instead of an ad valorem duty, which reads " chronome- 
ters, box or ship, $5 each; parts thereof, 15 per centum ad valorem." 

The bill as passed by the House makes no provision for timers which are constructed 
and designed to time comparative rates of speed. As timers are not manufactured 
at all in this country, and as 90 per cent of all timers imported are used by the United 
States Government, we believe this article should have a separate classification, and 
we have therefore added the following sentence: "Timers constructed and designed 
to time comparative rates of speed, $1 each." 

All words, phrases, and sentences pertaining to clocks, clock njovements, clock 
material, etc., have been omitted by us from paragraph 367, schedule 3, as clocks, 
clock movements, etc., are taken care of in paragraph 368, schedule 3, where it prop- 
erly belongs. 

These rates closely approximate the schedule of the act of 1909, commonly known 
as the Payne- Aldrich bul, which was admittedly a high-tariff bill. Being so close 
to the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, we believe they are particularly under the 
present economic conditions of the world, sufficient for revenue purposes and more 
than sufficient for "protection" to the American watch industry. Nowhere, in the 
brief filed by the American watch companies is there a line, word, or figure, showing 
the necessity for increased tariff duties. There are some "historical " facts mentioned 
enlightening for general purposes, most of which are obsolete and have been entirely 
changed by the economic processes resulting from the war; but no statistics, no figures 
of any kind or character, showing or even tending to show, that the American watch 
industry has in any way suffered under the existing tariff. Facts and figures speak 
louder than theories and empty assertions. We shall show later in this brief that not 
only have they not. suffered under the existing tariff, but have greatly prospered — 
more than ever before. 

We have omitted any reference to the "position adjustment" classifications among 
17-jewel movements. This is vicious. It is an arbitrary classification contained 
in no other tari'f bill and a distinction no other country in the world has made. To 
retain it would be to absolutely bar the importation of this class of movements. It 
would mean an increase of over 100 per cent over the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
of 1909, an admittedly high tariff. It would apply also to ladies' small bracelet 
watches, which only two or three of American watcn companies turn out in very small 
and very limited quantities, and thereby increase the cost of these watches to the 
American consumer over 100 per cent. 

Position adjustments do not of themselves determine the value of the watch. A 
15-jewel watch with only three position adjustments might be better and much more 
expensive than another 17-jewel watch with five or even eight position adjustments. 

Every watch, in order to run and keep time, must be adjusted. Three adjustments 
of a watch is practically the lowest number of adjustments possible for any timepiece 
with any degree of dependability. What does three adjustments mean? it simply 
means that the wajch is made to run while lying flat, with the dial upward, then lying 
flat with the dial downward, and then put in an upright position in which it is generally 
carried while in the pocket. This is a clear illustration of three adjustments. This 
applies equally as well to 15-jewel watches as it does to 17-jewel watches. 

The net result, therefore, of the bill a3 paised by the House is, that while it calls 
for a duty of $2 on 15-jewel watches of ttree position adjustments, it calls for a duty 
of $4.75 for the same watch with two additional jewels. In other words, it adds a 
duty of $2.75 for two jewels. In the case of the same 17-jewel watch being adjusted 
to five position adjustments — which simply means that the watch is further adjusted 
to two more angles — there is a difference of $4.50 for the additional two jewels. 

The average cost of two jewels to the American manufacturer of watches — bought 
by them in large quantities from Switzerland — is leas than 50 cents, is it not, there- 
fore, quite obvious that this attempted classification of adjustments is merel>' a mask 
behind which it is hoped to mislead Congress into levying an exorbitant and pro- 
hibitive duty on 17-jewel movements? 

If a watch is supposed to be valuable it must be adjusted to run in any position. 
No specified three or five positions will do. It must be adjusted to any position. 
And if the adjustor or regulator would find it not running while in a position or angle 
of 60 degrees, he would have to look into the movement and make it run at 55 degrees, 
or at 50 degrees, and would then come down to a multitude of numbers of positions. 
All of which simply means that a good watch, like any precision instrument, must be 
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regulated to run in the various positions it is put during its use. You will please 
observe that no attempt was made to make this classification on movements having 
more than 17 jewels — ^admittedly higher grade watches. 

OBJECTIONS TO STAMPING PROVISIONS OF BILL AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE. 

The act of 1013 provided for the marking of the number of jewels and adjustments 
upon watch movements — "either in words or in Arabic numerals." The bill pawed 
by the House has changed the word "or" to "and," so that the language of the hill 
reads "paid numbers to be expre?sed in words and in Arabic numerals." To retain 
the language of the present bill would make it impossible to import the very small 
movements. Some of these very small movements used in ladies' bracelet watclies 
are smaller than a dime in diameter, and some of the movements used in ladies" 
lockets measure Jess than one-quarter of 1 inch across the dial. It must be quite 
e^ident that to attempt to put on so small a movement the name of the country of 
origin, the name of the manufacturer, and, in addition to all that, the number of 
jewels and adjustments in both words and Arabic numerals, would be physically 
impossible. It is all one can do, after putting on the names of the country of orijrin 
' and manufacturer, to put on the number of jewels and adjustments in either words 
or in Arabic numerals. 

The argument made by the American watch industry in their brief that "under tin- 
present law a 17-jewel movement could be imported, stamped merely T^'ith the numeral 
*7' and the duty paid accordingly, it being a simple matter to engrave the numerni 
*1 ' in front of the numeral '7, ' making it '17 ' after the movement is imported, thus 
throwing open the door for fraud," is fallacious and will not bear analysis. An} 
examiner who is at all familiar ^dth watch movements, can immediately, with the 
naked eye, detect any 17-jewel movement that might be marked "7." Frauduleni 
practices of this kind, if thev ever occurred, were of such infrequency and so unueual 
that no one in the trade ever heard of it being done. Permit us to repeat, that to 
compel the foreign manufacturers of these very small watches or ^vatch movement> 
to stamp the number of jewels and adjustments both in words and Arabic numerali^. 
would make it impossible to import them. 

In the phraseology of the stamping provisions we have omitt^ the words "and 
clock, lever-clock movements with jewels in the escapement," as these provieioii.-- 
properly belong in the clock schedule, which is an entirely different schedule. You 
will also please notice that in the same proviso after the semicolon, following the 
words "in Arabic numerals," we have omitted the following sentence "and if the 
movement is not adjusted, the word 'unadjusted ' shall be marked thereon by one of 
the methods indicated." The reasons for omitting this last sentence is because we 
believe that stampings should be only affirmative representations and not negative. 
While the manufacturer should be held to a strict accountability for all affirmative 
representations made he ought not to be compelled to make a negative representation. 
One might just as well insist that the watch case manufacturer who turns out gold- 
filled cases should have stamped thereon "this case is not solid gold." Provisions of 
this kind afford no protection whatsoever to American manufacturers but are extremely 
mischievous in their nature and designed to cause as much inconvenience as ix)6sible 
to American importers. Then again, suppose, for the sake of the argument, a move- 
ment is imported with the word "unadjusted " engraved upon the plate and after the 
movement is imported it is adjusted. In what way can the word "unadjusted" he 
removed? Only by removing the plate and putting in a new plate at a great cost of 
labor and material. 

TARIFF HISTORY RELATING TO WATCH MOVEMENTS. 

The act of 1894 had the ad valorem rate of duty of 25 per cent on all watches and 
parts thereof, making no distinction as to grades. In 1897 when this duty rate was 
changed to a compound rate by adding to the former rate a specific rate which varied 
from 35 cents to $3 per movement, depending upon the number of ]ewel8 contained 
in the movement, the volume of imports decreased to nearly one-half of what they 
were during the preceding year of the old law, viz, from $1,107,080 in 1897 under 
the old law, to $566,674 under the new law. It did not recover in volume to equal 
the amount of 1897 import under the old law until the year 1901 — four years later. 

These facts seem to indicate that the Government of the United States does not 
necessarily receive a greater volume of revenue when the rates of duty are exceed- 
ingly higher, but on the contrary, it might, as it did in this instance, suffer a low 
of revenue. 

The statement that the act of 1913, which is the present schedule, in itself caused 
a great increase of importation of watches, is entirely misleading. Between that 
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time and including the year 1918, two specific factors caused this tren^endous increase. 
The first was the importation of ladies' small bracelet watches, which according to 
Mr. Dueber, representing the American watch industry, in his testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee on February 9, 1921, the American factories were 
not in position to turn out except at excessive prices. The second was the importa- 
tion, in unusually large quantities, of men's wrist watches, commonly called military 
watches, which name was derived from the fact that 95 per cent of these watches 
were used by the American soldiers. Without these importations the American 
soldiers and sailors would have been deprived of the only kind of watch that was 
convenient and useful to any man in uniform. It is an admitted fact that the Amer- 
ican watch manufacturers, either were not equipped or did not want to turn out 
these watches. 

In speaking of the increased import-s from Switzerland, the United States Tariff 
Commission in its Tariff Information Surveys on Watches and Clocks, page 32, 1921 
issue, states as follows: '' The increases weie due to the greater demand in America 
for small watches. Upon the entry of the United States into the European war, 
gentlemen's wrist watches becam.e very popular with the militaiy; ladies' w-ist 
watches and brooch watches also increased in popularity." 

You will observe that the importation of watches increased from $2,933,964 in 1916 
to 14,975,901 in 1917. This was the year we entered the war as a consequence of which, 
the-e large importations of men's wrist watc'hes, commonly called military watches, 
took place. This was increa?ed in the year 1918 to $8,274,853, and was due greatly 
to the fact that by that time we had increased our Army and Navy to almost four 
million men. 

As against these figures, please note that the last year of the act of 1909, known as the 
Payne- Aldrich bill was in operation — the year 1914 — watch imports amounted to 
$2,669,200. During the first year of the act of 1913 — the year 1915 — ^watch imports 
decrea^sed to $2,301,323, and it was not until the year 1917, the memorable year in 
which the United States entered the World War, that there was any appreciable 
increaee of watch imports over the last year under the act of 1909, and this was on 
account of reasons above stated. The increase in prices during 1917 and 1918 as 
compared with former years also swelled the aggregate total in dollars and cents — 
at least 20 per cent. (These statistics were taken from Tariff Information Surveys 
on Watches and Clocks, prepared by the United States Tariff Commission in 1921.) 

DOES the: AMERICAN WATCH INDUSTRY NEED FURTHER PROTECTION? 

If under the existing tariff the American watch industry has prospered in a manner 
heretofore unknown, has tremendously increased its prices has sold its entire produc- 
tion, and then found a very laLVge demand which it has been unable to supply, is not 
this evidence of the most convincing character 'that they need no further protection? 
In 1913 the American watch industry asked for exactly the same rate.^ claiming they 
must have it as a protection. Let us see if the facts and figures bear them out. 

According to Tariff Information Surveys on Watches and Clock?., prepared by the 
Tariff Commission in 1921, on page 51 thereof, in 1914 trhere were 15 e tablishments 
engaged at that time in the manufacture of watches. The value of their products 
then was $14,275,000. In a statement issued by E. F. Hartley, chief s-tati tician on 
manufactures of the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce, in 1919 there were 
36 e-tablishments. The value of their product then was $32,100,000. The net gain 
of the value of the products of the American jw-atch industry for the year 1919 over 
that of the year 1914, during which time the present tariff act was in existence, was the 
large sum of $17,825,000. 

Even the exports of American watches increased from $1,460,424 in 1914 to 
$2,155,969 in 1920, and this in spite of the fact that there was an actual shortage of 
American watches and movements in this country. They almost doubled the sale 
of their merchandise in Europe and competed with European manufacturers without 
any tariff of any kind between them and the European manufacturers. 

As far back as 1914 the domestic consumption of watches and parts of watches 
was approximately $1,500,000 larger than the domestic production. (Summary, 
Tariff Information Surveys, United States Tariff Commission, 1921.) Since that time 
the shortage has been larger. Statements hereinafter following, we believe, confirms 
this assertion. 

PROFITS OF LEADING AMERICAN WATCH COMPANIES FOR PAST FEW YEARS. 

Elgin National Watch Co.: Di^ddend8 8 per cent per annum, paid quarterly. 
December 21. 1918; extra cash dividend of 2 per cent was paid, and on December 22, 
1919, extra cash dividend of 3 per cent was paid. (Moody's Manual of Railroads and 
Corporation Securities, 1920. Industrial section.) 
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At the annus^l meeting of the stockholders of the Elgin National Watch Co., held 
June 9, 1921, &e income account for 1920, as submitted to this meeting, reads as 
follows: . « 

Earnings from operation - $1, 797, 754. 51 

Earnings from investment- « 185, 448. 85 

Reserve for taxes 690, 000. 00 

Net earnings 1, 293, 203. 36 

Dividends 429, 269. 00 

Balance for reserve and surplus 864, 934. 36 

The year's net profits were equivalent to 19.74 per cent on the $6,500,000 capital 
stock, or $4.93 per share of $25 par value. 

Inventories were taken at cost or market figures, whichever was the lowest. It was 
announced that the company has no floating or funded debt, the only ciurent 
indebtedness being monthly bills. 

Waltham Watch Co.: Net working capital, March 31, 1919, $6,049,022. 

Net working capital, March 31, 1920, $8,845,837. 

Net working capital gain of $2,796,815 for 1920 over 1919. 

Surplus gain of 1919, $1,673,977; in 1920, $2,068,953. 

Surplus gain of 1920 over 1919, $394,976. 

We quote from the Boston Transcript a statement appearing on or about August 1, 
1921: 

**The Waltham Watch Co.'s business at present is somewhat better than is the case 
in the general watch trade. Of the 55 different watch movements which the company 
manufactures it has an active demand for nearly all of them, and for 22 it has orders 
for more than it can manufacture in the balance of the year. Total unfilled orders 
to-day are approximately 150,000 watch movements and 50,000 automobile clocks." 

The following is a portion of an advertisement appearing in the Jewelers' Circular 
under date of July 31, 1921, inserted by the Illinois Watch Co.: 

"There will be no reduction in the prices of Illinois watches. That the trad<^ 
recognizes the Illinois as the greatest values on the market is demonstrated by the 
fact that the demand for them continued to tax our manufacturing capacity to its 
utmost. We have no accumulated stock on hand." 

Hamilton Watch Co.: Dividends 1915, 15 per cent; 1916, 16 per cent. Later divi- 
dends not reported. 

We qoute from a letter sent out broadcast to the trade in January 1921, by Jacques 
Depollier & Son, who are representatives of the Waltham Watch Co. : 

*• We have just passed through a period that has witnessed the public buying watches 
promiscuously, because the dealer was short in his stocks, giving the comsumer little, 
if any, choice in nis selection of watches, and the American watch manufacturers 
were ph\^8ically unable to procure any quantities sufficient to meet the demand 
* * *. Many orders are in our books and we are eight months behind in deliveries 
of certain j^rades, so we feel that with our wide and varied experience, the trade will 
welcome this ex:pression of qpinion on watch conditions for 1921, * * *. Contrar>' 
to this decline in prices of Swiss watches, the American made watch has held its own 
position unassailed, because the increased demand has exceeded the increased out 
put of the manufacturers. The American made watch to-day is in preferred demand 
by the consumer." 

Under date of April 8, 1921, a letter was sent from the Elgin National Watch Co. 
to the National Wholesale Jewelers * Association signed by DeForrest Hulbard, its 
vice president, part of which read as follows: 

"The watch business seems to be particularly favored inasmuch sts there has been 
an actual shortage of good American watches during the past few years. The supply 
has not yet caught up with the demand and our jobbers have not been able to pile 
up any stock worth mentioning, but are on the other hand, eager to get more goods in 
every grade and size. " 

So completely and so thoroughly do the American watch manufacturers control 
their industry, and so independent are they, and unafraid of foreign competition, 
that only certain selected wholesalers who are put on their lists, can obtain their 
watches. For illustration: In the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis there are approx- 
imately 10 large wholesale watch houses, practically all very high rated, and of 
food standing, and yet, between these two cities — which is the gateway to the great 
[orthwest — only one wholesaler is on the list of both the Waltham and Elgin Watch 
Co.'s. Nobody but this one wholesaler can obtain watches of either of these makes 
in this territory. The same plan applies all over the United States, and unless the 
wholesaler is placed on the favored lists of these watch companies, no matter how 
excellent his financial standing, or how large lus volume of business, he is unable to 
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obtain watches from the American watch manufacturers. These facts are indisput- 
able and known all over the country among people in that business and can very 
easily be proven by subpoenaing any wholesale dealer in American watches from any 
part of the country. In the light of the foregoixig facts what need is there for any 
further protection? 

OTHBR PURELY AMERICAN INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY UNREASONABLE TARIFF ON 

AMERICAN WATCH MOVEMENTS. 

American watch case factories whose investments are almost as great as the watch 
movement manufacturers, sue dependent upon the importation of Swiss movements 
for about 65 per cent of their entire production. According to a statement given out 
by E. F. Hartley, chief statistician for manufacturers of the Census Bureau, the 
production of American watch case factories in 1914 was $7,831,000 and in 1919, 
$19,619,000. • According to the same authority there was 31 establishments in 1914 and 
33 in 1919 — only two additional establishments, while the production during the same 
time increased so stupendously. This enormous increase in the production of Ameri- 
can watch case factories is due directly to the increase of imported movements. For 
after all, the watch movement is nothing but the basic product or raw material to the 
case factories. This $19,000,000 therefore, of American industry, must be materially 
curtailed if the rates of duty on American movements remain as passed by the House. 
These rates are so prohibitive that they will easily curtail the importation cf move- 
ments to the extent of at least 50 per cent. We will take, for illustration, the estimated 
production of eight of the leading American watch movement companies, viz: 

Move- 
ments 
per day. 

Elgin National Watch Co 3, 000 

Hamilton Watch Co 250 

Hampden Watch Co 250 

E. Howard Watch Works 100 

IlUnois Watch Co 600 

South Bend Watch Co 250 

Standard Watch Works 1, 500 

Waltham Watch Co 1, 500 

Making a total of 7,450 movements as against which we find the seven leading 

case factories producing approximately the following number of cases: 

Cases 
per day- 

Keystone Watch Case Co 4, 000 

Wadsworth Watch Case Co 4, 000 

Fahys Watch Case Co 2, 500 

Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Co 1, 500 

Illinois Watch Case Co 4, 000 

Star Watch Case Co 2, 000 

North American Watch Case Co 1, 000 

A total of 19,000 cases. 

From only this partial list it is quite evident there are at least 11,500 cases made 
every day in excess of the sum total of the American movements made. This 
amount of cases does not take into consideration over 50 other small case makers of 
fancy designs who have the sum total production of at least 1,500 cases a day and who 
are entirely dependent for their continuation upon the importation of Swiss movements. 

To furnish cases for the output of only American watch movement manufacturers 
would require only two of the very large companies. The rest could be discontinued. 
If such a situation should arise, and it is our earnest belief that if your committee will 
call before it the heads of the largest case factories they will substantiate our statement, 
it would result not only in great hardships to the stockholders interested in the case 
factories and in the unemplojonent of thousands of working men and women, but would 
also result in a serious loss of revenue to the Government due to the fact that the in- 
come tax now paid by all these case factories would be materially reduced, if not 
entirely eliminated. 

Another American industry that would be vitally affected adversely should there 
be a substantial curtailment of the importation of watch movements would be those 
companies engaged in the manufacture of watch bracelets who are dependent, con- 
servatively spealdng, for the sale of at least 85 per cent of their production, upon the 
importation of watch movements. As this industry has practically been almost 
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entirely developed in recent years, since the importation of small ladies^ bracelet 
watches, we are unable to give you statistics, but as bracelets are used only on ladies' 
small watches ?ind as 111 e quantity of ladies' small watches by American movement 
manufacturers is negligible, it logically follows that this industry is almost entirely 
dependent upon imported movements. 

The manufacturers of boxes for bracelet watches are also greatly dependent for this 
and other manufactures upon these imported movements. 

MARKETS. 

(congress must also take into consideration the fact that during the period of the 
war Switzerland, from whom we import about 95 per cent of our foreign movements, 
had closed to her the markets of the Central States, Russia, Italy, France, and Spain, 
who before the war, together with Great Britain, took over 60 per cent of the total 
Swiss exports. We quote from the Tariff ('Ommission Catalogue under jthe heading, 
"Foreign production and trade:" 

"Great nritain and Germany have always been heavy importers of Swiss watches 
and parts of watches, taking in 1913 over one third of Switzerland's entire export. 
Although the United States stood as the sixth largest customer of Switzerland for 
watches and parts in 1913, the ever-growing trade and special demand in watches for 
military purposes placed this country in the position of Switzerland's largest cus- 
tomer in 1917 and 1918. Other large customers of Switzerland before the war were 
Rusaia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, and Spain; these eight countries took over 
70 per cent of the total Swiss exports in 1913." 

The closina: of these markets spurred Switzerland on to export her production as 
much as possible to the United States, but with the reestablishment of peace and the 
resumption of somewhat normal conditions, these markets will as:ain be thrown open 
to her and it is a well-known fact that the Swiss manufacturer, because of the prox- 
imity of these countries to the borders of Switzerland, thereby making trade relations 
easier, would sooner sell in the markets of these countries than to the American 
market. This, in itself, will cause a material decrease in the importations of watchfs 
to this country . 

LABOR. 

Since the International Labor Conference in 1919, watchmakers in Switzerland are 
working only 48 hours a week instead of 56, which means that the cost of labor as a 
result of this alone has increased 20 per cent. The average cost of labor to-day in 
Switzerland, figured in gold, is between $25 and $35 per week, and adjusters are paid 
as high as $50 per week. The duty rates, as recommended in this brief, are equivalent 
to an ad valorem rate of at least 40 jyer cent, and in a few instances more than that. 
Adding 40 per cent to the lowest paid watchmaker to-day in Switzerland-*-which is 
$25 — would make the total $35 for the lowest priced man. To this $35 per week must 
be added at least another 30 per cent, which is the minimum of the importer's gross 
profits, which would make it a total of at least $45 per week. The reason that the 
30 per cent, representing the importer's gross profits, should be added in calculating 
the relative cost of labor is because in this country the manufacturer sells directly to 
the wholesaler, while the Swiss manufacturer sells at least 95 per cent of his products 
through the American importer and the importer, in turn, sells it to the wholesaler 
on a gross profit, as stated neretofore, of at least 30 per cent. .The average wage earned 
by the American watchmaker is to-day between $35 and J?40 per week, with such 
factories as the Waltham and others announcing a reduction very recently of from 10 
to 15 per cent in the wages of their men. 

FIXED CHARGES AND OVERHEAD EXPENSES. 

While the foreign manufacturers have not themselves the overhead expenses of 
keeping their watches in repair, the watch importers, through whom these foreign 
manufacturers sell their watches, have this overhead expense exactly the same as 
the American manufacturers and must consider it in arriving at the prices at which 
they sell their watches. They maintain large and expensive repair shops in which 
they back up their guarantees against defects and put in shape all movements which 
fail to keep accurate time. They, as well as the jobber through whom they sell, carry 
large quantities of materials available for the repair of all watches they sell. 

Because, as shown by this brief, the American watch-movement manufacturers 
need no further protection than they already have, because we believe that for the 
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protection of American watch-case factories the importation of foreign watches are 
necessary and indispensable, we respectfully ask that the duty on watches be pre- 
pared in accordance with the suggestions and recommendations herein contained. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Emil N. Zolla, 
Chairman Tariff Committee, American Watch Importers 

and Allied Domestic Industries. 

Names of some of the prominent firms we represent: Tiffany & Co-., New York; 
A. Wittnauer Co., New York; Gruen National Watch Case Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Brighton Watch Case Co., New York; Black 
Starr & Frost, New York; J. E. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia; Hayden W. Wheeler 
ik Co., New York; Concord Watch Co., New York; A. Schwob (Inc.), New York; 
Bigs^ke & Eckert Co., New York; E. E. Robert Co., New York; Hipp. Didisheim 
(\i.. New York; Phelps & Perry, New York; Helbe in Stone Co. (Inc.), New York; 
J. F. Mansfield Co., New York; Omega Watch Co., New York; Paul Dittsheim Corpora- 
tion, New York; Geo. W. Welshs Son, New York; Knickerbocker Watch Co., New 
York; Jos. Barfield, New York; Greenleaf Crosby Co., Jacksonville, Fla; "Hallmark" 
United Jewelers (Inc.), an association of 800 retail jewelers; Wm. G. Knapp, New 
York; J. Gottlieb, New York; Will H. Beck Co., Sioux City, Iowa; Marcus & Co., 
New York; T. Kirkpatrick <& Co., New York; Grogan Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Howard 
<& Co., New York; Aoercrombie & Fitch Co., New York. 

STATEMENT OF R. C. McCULLOCH, REPRESENTING THE 
HAMPDEN WATCH CO., CANTON, OHIO, AND OTHER AMERI- 
CAN WATCH MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr. McCuLLOCH. I represent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the leading American watch manufacturers, including 
the Hampden Watch Co., of Canton, Ohio, of which I have been a 
director for a great many years, and I helped as attorney in the 
preparation of the evidence and the testimony during the consid- 
eration of the act of 1909 and the act of 1913, and am familiar in 
a general way with the business of manufacturing watch movements. 

The Chairman. What business did you say ? 

Mr. McCuLLOCH. The watch movement manufacturing business. 

I want to say just a word about the figures the gentleman who 
preceded me submitted. He said that the increase in importations 
of foreign watches was due to the war. I have a comparison here 
of the act of 1909, the act of 1913, and the Fordney bill; and at the 
bottom of the sheet I have figures showing the importations of 
watches and parts for every year from 1895 down to 1920, compiled 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Taking the Underwood bill, in 1913, the importations were 
$1,951,579. In 1914 they were $2,669,200. In 1915 they were 
$2,301,323. In 1916 they were $2,933,964. In 1917 they were 
$4,975,901. In 1918 they were $8,274,853. In 1919 they were 
$9,215,189. In 1920 they were $12,608,624. The importation of 
foreign-made watch movements during 19J^9 and 1920 certainly was 
not due to the war. 

I suppose there has been no more thorough investigation and 
examination made of any paragraph of the Fordney bill than was 
made of the watch paragraph by the subconunittee of which Mr. 
Tilson was chairman. They went into every detail of it, and I 
venture to sav no paragraph was more thoroughly investigated dur- 
ing the consideration oi the act of 1909 than the watch paragraph. 

At the bottom of the analysis or comparison of the paragraphs 
submitted I have given the gist of the changes in the Fordney oill 
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as compared with the Payne-Aldrich bill. The Fordney bill covers 
movements knocked down for reassembUng. In the brief that I 
will submit — I shall not enter into a detailed discussion about it — 
we show, and I think prove, that there was a practice, after the 
Payne-Aldrich bill went into effect, of ''knocking down" watch 
movements, getting them all ready for assembUng, and then bring- 
ing them in as material and assembling them in this country, thus 
evading the duty. The provision I nave referred to I beheve 
strengthens the bill. 

The Fordney bill classifies clock watches separately. Clock 
watches were classified under the Paytie-Aldrich law with seven- 
jeweled movements. A clock watch is simply a combination of 
wheels without jewels or adjustments. It probably has been timed 
in a general way, but it is not comparable as an effective time keep- 
ing machine with a jeweled watch. In our opinion it was wise to 
classify seven-jeweled movements separate from clock watches, and 
therefore that classification was suggested to the subcommittee of 
the Ways aAd Means Committee and, after thorough consideration, 
adopted. We think that classification should be retained. 

Tne Fordney bill also classifies 17-jeweled movements according to 
adjustments. Seventeen-jeweled movements are manufactured ad- 
justed and unadjusted. The 7-jeweled movement, the 11-jeweled 
movement, the 15-jeweled movement are all almost universally un- 
adjusted, and 'SO regarded in the trade. Seventeen-jeweled move- 
ments, as I have said, are manufactured adjusted and unadjusted; 
and all movements having over 17 jewels are universally adjusted. 
A 17-jeweled movement, adjusted, will cost to produce and will sell 
for just about tl^ree times what a 17-jeweled movement unadjusted 
will cost and sell for. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law a 17-jeweled movement, unadjusted, 
came in at the same specific rate as the 17-jeweled movement, ad- 
justed. 

From a revenue-producing standpoint, as well as from the stand- 
point of protection, the classification of 17-jeweled movements as 
written into the Fordney bill should be retained. 

The gentlemen who preceded me minimized the value of adjust- 
ments. The value of a watch movement is determined in two ways : 
First, by the number of jewels it contains; and, second, by the kind 
and number of its adjustments. I can not take the time to go into 
detail in regard to the mechanical differences between mere timing 
and adjusting, but I call the committee's attention to the statement of 
V. S. Cory, superintendent of the Hampden Watch Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, in regard to adjustments, in the brief I shall submit. Mr. Cory 
describes the many intricate and painstaking processes necessary in 
adjusting a watch movement so that under all conditions it will run 
within certain limits of error. A watch movement is an instrument 
of precision for computing time. In order that it may be an accurate 
and dependable machine it must be put through the processes 
described by Mr. Cory, and these processes, as he clearly states, fre- 
quently take several months before the watch will run within the 
required rating. Why a 17-jeweled movement, unadjusted, should 
come in for the same specific rate of duty that a 17-jeweled move- 
ment, fully adjusted, comes in for, when the one is three times as 
valuable as the other, is hard to explain. 
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I want to refer briefly to the marking provisions of this bill. The 
marking provisions of the Fordney bill, as far as they relate to the 
number of marks and figures that must be put upon the plate, are 
exactly identical with the marking provisions of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. I submitted to the Senator from Utah the small movements he 
mentioned, marked in conformity with the tentative draft of the 
Payne bill, which evidently proved to the satisfaction of the Senator 
that those marking requirements could be complied with. The law 
w^as in operation for a number of years and presumably complied 
with. If they could do it then, they can do it now. 

I also exhibited to the Senator from Utah at that time this little 
coin [exhibiting] made at the mint, where they die-sunk upon a piece 
of metal this size the entire Lord's Prayer. There is no doubt about 
their being able to do it, but they do not want to do it, it seems, and 

whv ? 

I want to respectfully refer the committee to the evidence of frauds 
set out in the brief I shall submit, with special reference to the matter 
of markings: 

Effect of stamping provisions on railroad time service. Copy'iof 
letter of Webb C. Ball, general time inspector for American rauroad 
systems, mileage of over 100,000 miles, who says: 

To permit foreign watches to come into this country without such markings is 
tampering dangerously with human life and property. 

Also letters and affidavits in regard to exhibit fraudulently marked 
'* Time Ball Special," etc., detected in hands of employees of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Also letter of Hamilton Watch Co. in regard to fraudulently marked 
Swiss movements. 

AflSdavit of George E. Hunter in regard to fraudulently marked 
Swiss movements. 

All the American manufacturers of watch movements want or ask 
are rates that will equalize the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. They are not seeking special favors or any special 
advantages. 

We tmnk that the Fordney bill is fair. The rates are practically 
the same as those of the Payne-Aldrich bill. We are satisfied with 
the Fordney bill, and feel that no change should be made in the watch 
paragraph without serious and careful consideration, which I know 
it will have. 

I ask the privilege of submitting later a brief in detail, meeting 
the suggestions that were made by the gentleman who preceded me. 

At this time I shall refer but to one or two of the recommendations 
made by him on behalf of the importers. Some of the recommenda- 
tions made were clearly shown by the general discussion here to be 
impractical from the standpoint of the Government, for instance, 
the recommendations as to ''stop watches.'' That recommendation 
would probably be good for the importer, if adopted, but unfair to the 
Government. It might be that if the recommendation were adopted 
all high-grade watches when imported would have the ''stop-watch'' 
attachment and come in for $1. At least it is but logical that one 
recommendation of that kind shall put all the others on question. 
Importers of watches recommend an increase ot 5 per cent on jewels, 
or from 10 per cent, the present law, to 15 per cent. I want to call the 
committee s attention to the facts about jewels. In 1909 it was shown 
that ^'the jewels used in the construction of a watch movement 
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amount in many cases to about 50 per cent of the material cost of the 
movement/^ Jewels for watch movements have never been manu- 
factured successfully in this country, so that the American manu- 
facturer of watch movements is compelled to import them. I quote 
the following from a letter of one of the leading manufacturers of 
watch movements in this country upon the subject: 

To the American watch-movement manufacturer, watch jewels are the same as raw 
material. They can not he manufactured in this country successfiillv, and we are 
therefore at the mercy of the foreign producers, who by combination fix the price to 
suit themselves. Since 1914 they have increased prices more than 135 per cent, so 
that we are now paying duty on jewels in excess of 23J per cent ad valorem on the 
prices prevailing when the tariff act of 1913 went into effect. There is no reason 
to suppose that the prices of jewels will not be still further increased up to the point 
where the combination of price and duty will check the production of watch move- 
ments in this country by compelling the manufacturer to increase the price of watches 
to such an extent as to lessen the demand. We submit that it is not to the interest 
of the Government or of the watch industry that production should decline. 

There being no watch jewels produced in this country to amount 
to anything and it being impossible to produce them successfully, the 
duty provided in the Fordney bill of 10 per cent as valorem, we think 
is a fair revenue duty and should not be increased. 

I want to refer also to the statement made by the representative 
of the importers, that the rates he suggested on watch movements 
^^ closely approximate" the rates in the rayne-Aldrich bill. This is 
not correct; to illustrate: He suggests a specific duty of $5 each on 
movements having more than 17 jewels. Under the Payne- Aldrich 
law, which provided for a duty of $3 each and 25 per cent ad valorem, 
according to the figures in ^'imports and duties, dividing the num- 
ber of movements cleared into tne amount of duties collected, shows 
an average specific duty for the years the law was in operation on 
movements having more than 17 jewels, as follows: 



Years. 



Having more than 17 jewels, $3 and 25 per cent ad valorem con 
verted: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 



1 
Number. 


Duties. 


3,766 


$41, 432 


5,410 


55,036 


5,859 


55, 056 


5, 549 


56,776 


1,626 


16, 235 



Specific 
auty. 



$11.00 
10.17 

9.39 
10. ryft 

9. 98 



Under the Dingley law, which provided a duty of $3 each and 25 
per cent ad valorem on all movements having over 17 jewels, when 
converted into straight specific duties the average amount collected 
on all movements having more than 17 jewels during the entire oper- 
ation of the law was $10.73 each. The rates in the Fordney bill 
*^ closely approximate^' the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

I have covered fully in the brief I shall submit to-day the reasons 
for the classification of 17-jewel movements according to .adjustments 
and have expressed our reasons for favoring the stamping provisions 
of the Fordney bill. I do not believe that any of tne reasons ad- 
vanced by the representatives of the importers for changing these 
provisions are sound aside and apart from the interest of the importers. 

The paragraph in th^ Fordney bill. No. 367, as it relates to watches, 
is workable and, we believe, fair in every particular. 

I may later desire to make some reference to the collateral matters 
referrea to in the brief and statement of the representative of the 
importers. 
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I ask, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of submitting a brief in 
behalf of American manufacturers of enamel ware 

Senator La Follette. Before you leave this matter, will you state, 
Mr. McCulloch, whether you have any connection with the watch com- 
panies that you represent here in any other way than as an attorney ? 

Mr. McCulloch. No; no other way, except that I am director 
of the Hampden Watch Co. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know anything about the profits 
of the company ? 

Mr. McCulloch. Yes. I know there has been no dividend de- 
clared recently. But I will say to the Senator in that connection 
that I will furnish him, for confidential use, anything he wants 
on that subject. There has perhaps not been any industry in Amer- 
ica that has had to struggle like the American watch industry. 

Senator La Follette. Your address is Canton, Ohio ? 

Mr. McCulloch. Yes, sir. I will furnish the Senator anything 
he wants on the subject. 

I would like to have the privilege of filing a brief on behalf of the 
manufacturers of enamel ware, which is covered by paragraph 339,. 

Eage 56, of H. R. 7546, and to say that the provision in the House 
ill is satisfactory to the manufacturers who signed this brief. 

I should also like to have the privilege, Mr. Chairman, of sub- 
mitting a brief on behalf of the manufacturers of ball bearings, 
roller bearings, and steel balls, covered hj paragraph 321, page 51, 
of H. R. 7456. They are also satisfied witn the Fordney bill. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(The briefs referred to by the witness will at a later date be sub- 
mitted by him.) 

Senator La Follette. Was this statement which you have fur- 
nished the members of the committee prepared for you, or did you 
prepare it yourself ? 

Mr. McCulloch. I prepared it myself, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. I just submitted the table of imports to 
Mr. McCoy, and he is not able to get from his records — I am just 
calling your attention to it — any figures that are in agreement with 
yours. I thought that perhaps you might wish to take that matter 
up with him. 

Mr. McCulloch. Yes; I will see Mr. McCoy. I will tell you how I 
got these figures. I asked the Tariff Commission to furnish them, and 
these are their official figures. I will send the Senator a copy of them. 

Mr. ZoLLA. Do the committee want to hear from a man who is 
an expert on the question of adjustments? He was born here and 
raised here, and has been in the watch business all his life. I would 
like to have th6 committee hear him on adjustments, if it is not 
imposing on your time. 

The Chairman. Has he made an application for a hearing ? 

Mr. ZoLLA. He has not, because we did not know at that time 
whether we would be fortunate enough to be able to get him. 

The Chairman. There are a number of gentlemen on the list 
who have been promised a hearing and who are waiting. It would 
hardly be fair to put him ahead of them. If you will send his name 
in to the clerk of the committee he will be glad to notify him. We 
may be able to hear him at some time to-morrow. 

Mr. ZoLLA. That is very satisfactory to us. To-morrow will be 
all right. 
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The Chairman. Then, come in to-morrow morning. 
(The following briefs were ordered printed :) 

COMPARISON OF WATCH MOVEMENT PARAORAVHS IN ACT OF 1€09, ACT OF 1913 AN 

FORDNEY BILL. PARAGRAPH 367. 



ACT OF 1900. 

Watch movements; including 
time 

detectors, whether imported In 
cases or 

not, if having not more than seven 
70 cents each; 

if having more than seven jewels, 
and not 

more than eleven jewels, 
$1.35 each. 

if having more than eleven jewels 
and not 

more than fifteen jewels, 
11.85 each; 

if having more than fifteen and 
not 

more than seventeen jewels, 
11.25 each and 25 per centum ad 
valorem; 

If having more than seventeen 
jewels, 

$3 each and 25 per centum ad 
valorem; 

Watchcases and parts of 
watches, chronometers, box or 
ship, and parts thereof, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; lever clock 
movements having jewels in the 
escapement, and clocks contain- 
ing such movements, $1 each and 
40 per centum ad valorem; all 
other clocks and parts thereof, 
not otherwise provided for in this 
section, whether separately- 
packed or otherwise, not com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of 
china, porcelain, parian, bisque, 
or earthenware, 40 per centum aa 
valorem; all jewels for use in the 
manufacture of watches or clocks, 
10 per centum ad valorem; enam- 
eled dials for watches or other 
instruments, 3 cents per dial and 
40 per centum ad valorem; 

Provided, That all watch and 
clock dials, whether attached to 
movements or not, shajl have 
indelibly painted or printed 
thereon the country of origin, and 
that all watch moVements, lever 
clock movements with jevels in 
the escapement, and cases of for- 
eign manufacture shall have the 
name of the manufacturer and 
country of manufacture cut, 
enp^raved. or die-sunk conspicu- 
ously and indelibly on the plate 
of tfie movement and the insiie 
of the case, nvsnectively, and the 
movements shall also have 
marked thereon by one of the 
methods indicate 1 the number of 
jewels and a''ljiistmonts, said 
number to bo expressed both in 
words and in Arabic numerals; 
and none of the aforesaid articles 
shall be delivered to the importer 
unless marked in exact conformity 
to this direction. 



ACT OF 1918. 

Watch movements, whether 
imported in cases or not, watch- 
cases and parts of watches, chro- 
nometers, box or ship, and parts 
thereof, lever clock movements 
having jew^ in the escapement, 
and clocks containing such move- 
ments, all other clocks and parts 
thereof, not othefwise provided 
for in this section, whether sepa- 
rately packed or otherwise, not 
composed wholly or in diief value 
of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, 
or earthenware, 30 per centum ad 
valorem; aril jewels for use in the 
manufacture of watcheSj clocks, 
or meters, 10 per centum ad 
valorem; time detectors, 15 per 
centum .ad valorem; enameled 
dials and dial plates for watches 
or other instruments, 30 per 
centum ad valorem; 



Provided, That all watch and 
clock dials, whether attached to 
movements or not, shall have 
indelibly painted or printed 
thereon the name of the country 
of origin, and that all watch 
movements, and plates, lever 
clock movements, with jewels in 
the escapement, whether im- 
ported assembled or knocked 
down for reassembling, and cases 
of foroitjn manufacture, shall 
have the name of the manufac- 
turer and country of manufac- 
ture cut, engraved, or die-sunk 
conspicuou'Jly and indelibly 0!i 
the plate of 'the movement and 
the inside of the case respectively, 
and the movements and plates 
shall also have marked thercDii 
by one of the methods indicated 
tlie number of jewels and adjust- 
ments, said numbers to be ex- 
pressed either in words or in 
Arabic numerals; and if the move- 
ment is not adjustde the word 
"unadjusted" shall be marked 
ihercon by one of the methods 
indicated; and none of the afore- 
said articles shall be delivered to 
the importer unless marked in 
exact conformity to this direction. 



FORDNEY BILL. 

Watch movements, 

whether imported in eases or 

otherwise. 

assembled or knocked down 

for reassembling, 

if having less than seven jewels, 

$0.75 e£ich; 

having seven and not 

more than eleven jewels, 

11.25 each; 

having more than eleven 

and not more than fifteen jewels 

12 each; 

having more than fifteen and 

not more than seventeen jewels, 

unadjusted, 

$2.75 each; 

having seventeen jewels and 

adjusted to temperature, 

S:^.50 each; 

having seventeen jewels and 

adjusted to three positions, 

14.75 each; 

having seventeen jewels and 

adjusted to five positions, 

$5..50 each; 

having more than seventeen 

iewels, 

adjusted or unadjusted, 

$10.75 each; 

Watchcases and parts of 
watches, chronometers, box or 
ship, ^nd parts thereof, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; all jewels for 
use in the manufacture of watches, 
clocks, meters, or compasse.s, 10 

§er centum ad valorem: enameled 
ials for watches or other instru- 
ments, 3 cents per dial and ;'.5 
per centum ad valorem; 



Provided, That all watch and 
clock dials, whether attached to 
movements or not, when imported 
shall have indelibly painted or 
printed thereon the name of the 
country of origin, and that all 
watch movements and plates 
iever clock movements with 
iewels in the escapement, assem- 
bled or knocked down for re- 
assembUng, and cases vShall have 
the name of the manufacturer 
and the coimtry of manufacture 
cut, engraved, or die-sunk con- 
spicuously and indelibly on the 
plate of the movement and the 
inside of the case, respectively, 
and the movement and plates 
shall also have marked thereon 
by one of the methods indicated 
the number of jewels and adjust- 
ments, said numbers to be ex- 
pressed both in words and in 
Arabic numerals, and if the 
movement is not adjusted, the 
word "unadjusted" shall be 
marked thereon by one of the 
methods indicated, and none of 
the aforesaid articles shall be de 
iivered to the iiflport^ unic.^«: 
marked in exact conformity if 
this direction. 

Provided further, That only t h 
number of the jewels which sei v 
a mechanical purpose as liic 
tional bearings snail be marked 
herein provided. 
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Duties in Fordney Bill no Higher on Average Than Payne Law. 

The Payne Act of 1909 provided straight specific duties on the lower grades and 
mixed ad valorem and specific duties on the so-called higher grades. 

The following is a comparison of the act of 1909 (showing converted specific duties 
on all grades taken from figures in Lnports and Duties^ with the specific duties pro- 
vided in the Fordney bill. 

It will be noted that V-jewel movements were heretofore classified with clock 
watches. Under the Fordney bill watches having Jess than 7 jewels are classified 
separately. So that the so-called clock watch is not placed in the same classification 
with the 7-je^el movement. 

The Fordney bill classifies 17-jewel movements according to adjustments. Under 
the Payne law an unadjusted 17-jewel movement was brought in imder the same 
specific rate of duty as a 17-jewel movement adjusted to temperature and five positions, 
no account being taken of the adjustments which as shown by the brief attached are 
so potent in determining the value of these watches. A 17-jewel movement adjusted 
to temperature and five positions will cost to produce and will sell for more than 
three times what a 17-jewel movement unadjusted will cost to produce and will 
sell for. 

The specific rates in the Fordney bill on 17-jewel movements adjusted and unad- 
justed are low in comparison with the converted specific rates in the Payne law 
because the converted rates were, without doubt, largely based upon the value of 
the unadjusted 17-jewel movements. 

PAYNE LAW. 

(Specific duties on all grades.) 

Having not more than 7 jewels, 70 cents each; having more 4han 7 and not more 
than 11 jewels, $1.35 each; having more than 11 and not more than 15 jewels, $1.S5 
each; having more than 15 and not more than 17 jewels, $1.25 and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, converted as follows: 



Years. 



Number. 



1910 1 11,686 

1911 17,182 

1912 1 20,244 

1913..... 16,860 

1914 ; 2,415 



Duties. 



$34,998 

48, 589 

54, 349 

51, 890 

8,706 



Specific 
duty. 



12.99 
2.82 
2.68 
3. 07 
3.60 



Having more than 17 jewels, $3 and 25 per cent ad valorem, converted as follows 



Years. 



• 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 




Duties. 



Specific 
duty. 



$41,432 
55, 036 I 
55,0.% I 
56, 776 I 
16, 235 I 



$11.00 
10.17 

9.39 
10. .50 

9.98 



FORDNEY BILL. 



Having less than 7 jewels, 75 cents each; having 7 and not more than 11 jewels, 
$1.25 each; havine more than 11 and not more than 15 jewels, ?2 each; having more 
than 15 and not more than 17 jewels, unadjusted, $2.75 each; having 17 jewels and 
adjusted to temperature, $3.50 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to three positions, 
$4.75 each; having 17 jewels and adjusted to 5 positions, $6.50 each; having more than 
17 jewels, adjusted or unadjusted, 110.75 each. 



GIST OF FORDNEY BILL CHANGES. 



1. The Fordney bill — covers movements knocked down for reassembling. 

2. Classifies clock watch separately. 

3. Classifies 17-jewel movements according to adjustments. 

' 4. Provides straight specific duties on all grades which are no higher on an average 
than the duties provided in the Payne law. 
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5. The duties are based on prewar conditions. 

6. Carries the marking; provisions practically the same as the provisions of the 
Payne and Underwood bills. The provisions of the Underwood bill as to marking are 
followed almost verbatim with the exception that the provision of the Payne law re- 
quiring the number of jewels to be marked both in words and Arabic numerals is 
adopted in the Fordney bill. This requirement is made for the purpose of stopping 
the fraud resulting from bringing a 17 ieWel movement in marked "7" jewels and then 
engraving the numeral ''1" in front of the numeral "7" after the movement has been 
cleared, thus defrauding the Government. 

The following are the official figures furnished on February 10, 1921, by the United 
States Tariff Commission, showing imports of watches and parts for «ach year from 
1895 to 1920: 



1895 $988, 004 

1896 1,086,855 

1897 1, 107, 080 

1898 566, 674 

1899 747,729 

1900 969,406 

1901 1,117.2^5 

1902 1,237,562 

1903 '. . 1, 443, 184 

1904 1, 559, 428 

1905 1,737,678 

1906 1, 912, 811 

1907 2,134,037 



1908 $1, 555, 944 

1909 1, 406, 805 

1910 1, 253, 008 

1911 1, 637, 857 

1912 1, 660, 857 

1913 1.951,579 

1914 2, 669. 200 

1915 2, 301, 323 

1916 2, 933, 964 

1917 4, 975, 901 

1918 8, 274. So:>^ 

1919 9. 215, l<i!) 

1920 12^ 608. 024 



Statement in Support of Paragraph 367 op the Fordney Bill Relating to 

Watch Movements. 

The Fordney bill, paragraph 367, is satisfactory to the interests represented. 

It haa been demonstrated and will not be seriously denied that American-made 
watch movements are as accurr ':e and reliable timepieces as are manufactured any- 
where in the world. From the standpoint of the consumer, American watches have 
many advantages over the foreign-made product. First of all, they are made in 
America by American workmen. The quality is uniform, repairs are more easily 
made because of the interchangeable material which is always available, and the 
American manufacturer of known reputation stands back of his product. There are 
no fake watch-movement manufacturers in this country. The American consumer, 
therefore, gains nothing by buying a foreign-made watch movement. 

There is no combination in the business, and the fiercest competition as to quaUty 
and prices is evidenced everywhere,* so that the public is assured the highest quality 
obtainable at the lowest possible price consistent with American wages and conditions. 
From 80 to 90 per cent of the cost of producing watch movements in America is labor. 
In the light of such conditions, is there any reason in the world why the American 
market should be turned over to the producers of foreign-made goods? 

A circular recently issued by watch importers states that "about 70 to 90 per cent of 
almost every jeweler's watch business these days i? in watches the movements of which 
are imported." The circular then attacks the Fordney Bill in general terms both as 
to rates and marking provisions, but does not set oiit the facta in regard to the rates 
or the marking provisions. 

Attached hereto is a comparison and analysis of the paragraph relating to watch 
movements in the act of 1909, act of 1913, and revision of 1921. Examination of the 
paragraphs and the analysis will show that the rates of duty in the. Fordney bill are 
on an average no higher than the rates of duty in the Payne Act of 1 909. The markinjj 
provisions are practically the same as the marking pro\dsions of the Payne law and 
the Underwood law. The only real material change or difference is to be found in 
the strengthening, of the provisions that will require the importer to be honest and not 
cheat the Government and American consumers. 

Bearing in mind that the rates are not materially higher than they were under the 
Payne law and that the marking provisions are practically the same. I call attention 
to the following official figures of the Tariff Commission showing the history of the 
importation of watches and parts during every year from 1895 to 1920.. These official 
figures show that the importations of watches and parts increased from $1 ,951^579 in 
1913 to $12,608,624 in 1920. The importers claim that they control from 70 to 90 
per cent of every jeweler's watch sales. Therefore, the provisions of the Fordney 
bill being no increase over the Payne law and the marking pro\'isions practically 
identical, the bill is certainly not unfair to the importer, to say the least. 
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In connection with the stamping provisions, particular attention is called to the 
exhibits attached hereto. Exhibit No. 1 showing the effect of stamping provisions on 
railroad time service with a statement by the general time inspector for American 
railroad systems that *Ho permit foreign watches to come into this country without 
such markings is tempering dangerously with human life and property." 

American watch manufacturers in making their recommendations to the Ways 
and Means Committee made it very plain that all they asked was J;o have the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad equalized on the basis of prewar condi- 
tions. They are seeking no special advantages or special favors. They recom- 
mended that duties be pro^dded and that markings be required that will protect the 
consuming public and the Government against undervaluations and frauds and 
afford reasonable protection to the American manufacturer and employei* of labor. 

Some of the recommendations of American manufacturers were adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Others were rejected. A number of hearings were 
had before the Ways and Means Committee in charge of the metal schedule. A great 
deal of evidence was submitted upon every point raised and every change made. 

I shall take up in detail the changes that were made in the paragraph, setting out 
as clearly as I can the facts and arguments submitted in support of such changes. 

The IJnited States Tariff Commission's figures on imports of watches and parts 
for each year from 1895 to 1920 are as follows: 



1S95 $988, 004 

1896 1, 086, 855 

1897 1, 107, 080 

1898 566, 674 

1899 747,729 

1900 969.406 

1901 1,117,255 

1902 1, 237, 562 

1903 1, 443, 184 

1904 1, 559, 428 

1905 1,737,678 

1906 1, 912, 811 



1908- . $1, 555, 944 

1909 1, 406. 805 

1910 1. 253, 008 

1911 1, 637. 857 

1912 1. 660. 857 

1913 1, 951, 579 

1914 2,669,200 

1915 2, 301. 323 

1916 2,933,964 

1917 4,975,901 

1918 8, 274, 853 

1919 9. 215. 189 



1907 2, 134, 037 1920 12, 608. 624 

The Tariff Commission's letter transmitting the above figures is printed in full in 
the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee of the House in the testimony 
of Albert M. Dueber. '. 

ANALYSIS OF WATCH PARAGRAPH IN FORDNEY BILL AS COMPARED WITH THE 

PAYNE LAW. 

Knocked-down movements: The words 'dissembled or knocked down'' are added 
in the third line. Testimony submitted before the Ways and Means Committee 
showed that quite a business has been built up in this country through a system 
put into operation for the purpose of evading the payment of duties on completed 
watch movement?. 

Foreign-made movements which have been coinpleted and timed are taken apart 
before being shipped to the United States and for the purpose of evading the duty 
are brought into this country as material, afterwards being assembled and sold in 
com])etition with American watches. 

The following affidavit, which is part of the record of the testimony submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee, explains fully the system, and the words ''assembled 
or knocked down" added in the third line we believe will, to some deeree, remedy 
and make impossible the continuation of this fraud upon the Government: 

State op Illinois, County of Samjamony ss: 

Jacob Bunn, being sworn, says that he is the president of the Illinois Watch Co., 
of Springfield, 111., a manufacturer of watch movements; that the accompanying 
watch movement. No. 100,090, being a 21-jewel movement of Swiss manufacture, 
was purchased in the city of Chicago for $8; that affiant is informed that said watch 
movement was imported into this country "knocked down" — that is, all the parts 
of said movement were, according to affiant's information, brought in as watch 
material, on which there is a duty of from 10 per cent on jewels to 40 per cent on 
other parts. According to affiant's said information, all the parts sufficient to make 
said complete watch movement were brought in at a valuation of less than 65 cents. 
Affiant was informed further that said watch movement was imported by the "Arrow 
Watch Co., Chicago." 
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Affiant says that the model for said watch movement is an exact copy of a watch 
movement being manufactured by the Illinois Watch Co. and known as the Illinois 
Watch Co.'s recent 16-size bridge model. The Illinois Watch Co.'s imports for the 
recent 16-3ize model above referred to the jewels (which in a grade similar to the 
accompanying movement would be 21 jewels), a balance, a mainspring, a hairspring, 
and three hands. Affiant says that the material alone which the Illinois Watch Co. 
imports for said movement is brought in at a valuation of over 70 cents, which, ac- 
cording to the information of affiant, is more than the value placed upon the entire 
watch movement accompanying this affidavit, imported as aforesaid. Affiant says 
that said accompanying watch movement was taken down in the factory of the Illi- 
nois Watdi Co., and that each of the plates of said watch movement has a correspond- 
ing number, which is conclusive evidence to affiant that said movement was assembled 
and timed and adjusted (if it is* adjusted, it being engraved adjusted to positions) in 
Switzerland. Affiant says that he showed the material in said movement to an 
importer, and that said importer informed affiant that the material in said movement 
is undervalued from 400 to 500 per cent. 

Jacob Bunn. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1913. 

D. H. Irwin, Notary Public. 

Classification: Watch movements having less than seven jewels are classified sepa- 
rately, and the Fordney bill provides such a classification in the following language: 
** If having less than seven jewels, 75 cents. ' ' 

Clock watches, which are known as the dollar watch, but which range in price 
anywhere from $1 to $3, contain no jewels. The value of the clock watch is de- 
termined upon an entirely different basis than the value of jeweled watches, as will 
be hereinafter explained. 

American watches are nearly all jeweled as follows: 

Seven-jewel grades have balance upper and lower end stones, balance upper and 
lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, and a roller jewel. 

Eleven-jewel grades have balance upper and lower ehd stones, balance upper and 
lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, a roller jewel, third upper, 
fourth upper, escape upper, and pallet arbor upper hole jewels. 

Fifteen-jewel grades have balance upper ana lower end stones, balance upper and 
lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, a roller jewel, third upper 
and lower, fourth upper and lower, escape upper and lower, and pallet arbor upper 
and lower hole jewels. 

Seven teen-jewel grades have balance upper and lower end stones, balance upper 
and lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, a roller jewel, ana the 
third pinion, fourth pinion, escape pinion, pallet arbor, and center staff upper and 
lower pivots are journaled in hole jewels. 

Nineteen-jewel grades have balance upper and lower end stones, balance uper 
and lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, a roller jewel, and the 
third pinion, fourth pinion, escape pinion, pallet arbor and center staff, barrel arbor 
upper and lower pivots are journaled in hole jewels. 

Twenty-one-jewel grades have balance iipper and lower end stones, balance upper 
and lower hole jewels, receiving and discharging pallet jewels, a roller jewel, upper and 
lower third and fourth hole jewels, upper and lower escape pinion hole jewels and 
end stones, upper and lower pallet arbor hole jewels and end stones, upper and lower 
center staff hole jewels. 

Twenty- three-jewel sfrades have the same jewels as 21-jewel movements, with 
the exception of two additional jewels for the barrel arbor pivots. 

It would be impossible to determine the exact number of jewels in a watch move- 
ment without removing the dial and hands, and this may cause trouble of various 
kinds, as there is always the liability of disturbing the adjustments, breaking dials, 
pivots, jewels, etc., and the rating of the watch should be tested again to insure its 
bein.R in good condition. 

This change in the classification we approve: 

Classification complete: Watch movements have been classified, for tariff purposes 
in the past, as follows: Having not more than 7 jewels, having more than 7 jewels 
and not more than 11 jewels, having more than 11 jewels and not more than 15 jewels. 
ha\ing more than 15 jewels and not more than 17 jewels, and having more than 17 
jewels. 

Seven teen- jewel movements are made unadjusted, adjusted to temperature, 
adjiisted to three positions, and adjusted to five positions. All movements containing 
over 17 jewels are perhaps universally adjusted, being adjusted to temperature and to 
position; while movements containing less than 17 jewels are known as the lower-grade 
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moveniente, and are seldom adjusted. In order to make the classification of watch 
movements complete, therefore, 17-jewel movements should be classified as follows: 
Seventeen jewels, unadjusted; 17 jewels, adjusted to temperatiu*e; 17 jewels, adjusted 
three pasitione; and 17 jewels, adjusted five positions. 

A 17-jewel movement adjusted to temperature and five positions will cost to produce 
and will sell for more than three times what a 17-jewel movement unadjusted will cost 
to produce and will sell for, so it is apparent that a classification of 17-jewel movements 
as contained in the Fordney bill will remedy a serious defect in former laws. The 
difference in the cost of production is due almost solely to the cost of labor in adjustinef 
the movement. Under the Dingley Act, as well as the act of 1909, an unadjusted 
17-jewel movement is brought in under the 8am« rate of duty as a 17-jewel movement 
adjusted to temperature and five positions, no account being taken of the adjustments 
which are so potent in determining the value of these watches. 

The classification in the Fordney bill can be considered complete for all practical 
purposes and would cover every kind and grade of watch movement manufactured : 
Having no, or less than 7 jewels; having 7 jewels and not more than 11 jewels; having 
more than 11 jewels and not more than 15 jewels; having more than 15 jewels and 
not more than 17 jewels, unadjusted; having 17 jewels, adjusted to temperature; 
ha\'ing 17 jewels, adjusted three positions; having 17 jewels, adjusted five positions; 
and ha^'ing more than 17 jewels. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that watch movements are capable of a very . 
simple and, at the same time, complete classif cation, because th^ grade of all watch 
movements and their approximate value is determined by the number of jewels 
each watch movement contains, together with the number of adjustments. 

We urged before the committees of Congress in 1908 and 1909 that, in view of the 
simple classification above outlined and in view of the evidence submitted of cases 
of flagrant undervaluations, the ad valorem duties prowded in the Dingley law on 
all grades of watch movements should be dropped and a straight specific duty should 
be provided on all grades. This suggestion was adopted as applied to the lower 
grades of watch movements, but the old combination specific and ad valorem duty 
was retained on the higher grades, where the temptation to undervalue the move- 
ment is so much greater. The Fordney bill contains the complete claseif cation. 

Methods of adjustment: We quote from the opinion of V. S. Corey, superintendent 
of the Hamden Watch Co., in regard to adjustments. His opinion is printed in 
tariff hearings. 

" Seventeen-jeweled watch movements are not always adjusted, some of them 
being merely timed to rim within a few seconds per day; others are adjusted to tem- 
perature only; some to temperature and three positions; and some to temperature 
and five positions. Nineteen, 21, and 23 jeweled watches are usually adjusted to 
temperature and five positions. 

'Adjusted to 'temperature,' 'isochronism,' and 'position' are terms used in con- 
nection with watches which have been given the following treatment, and all move- 
ments adjusted to position are adjusted to isochronism: After the watches have been 
assembled they are run for a period of time, usually 2 4 hours, to ascertain whether 
the arcs of vibration of the balance are maintained within a certain limit. Isochro- 
nism, as applied to watches, means that when the long and short arcs of vibration 
of a balance are made in equal time, irrespective of whether the mainspring is fully 
wound or nearly run down, the hairspring which assists in the control of the balance 
is isochronal or isochronous. There are, however, certain influences which may 
disturb the isoclu-onous spring, as a defective action of the escapement, difference 
in size of pivots, change in the weight of a balance, or a variation in the motive force. 

"The movements are placed in a box constructed with a thermostat or regulator, 
which keeps a uniform temperature of about 102° F. , for the purpose of adjusting them 
to tempera tiire. After running in this box for a number of hours a note is made of the 
effect of the heat, and the watches are then placed in another box having a temperature 
of 34' F., and another run is made and the variation, if any, noted. If the watches 
show a variation in these extremes of temperature, changes are made in the position of 
the screws to compensate for the error. If this is not accomplished in one trial, similar 
treatment must be given them until they run correctly. 

"In making the changes in the temperature adjustments, moving the screws to 
correct the error will, in most cases throw the balance 'out of poise.' Uhis necessi- 
tates repoising the balance before proceeding with the position and test. 1 he watches 
are then run \\'ith the pendant vertical and timed in this position until they run within 
a few seconds in 24 hours. The watch is ready at this time to be put through the tests 
for position rating, and is run for 24 hours vdih the dial up, and a notation made of its 
rate in this position. 1 he movement is then run with the dial down for 24 hours, and 
its rate taken as before. In the third test the watch is run for 24 hours with the pend- 
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ant upright, and a record is made of its performance in this position. The fourth posi- 
tion test is with the pendant in a horizontal position, turned- to the left, and a run of 
24 hours is again made and its rate noted. The fifth position is with the pendant 
turned to the right, in a horizontal position, and the 24-hour run is made as before, and 
its rate recorded. After making these tests it is often found that the watches do not 
run T^dthin the required limit, and the watches are turned over to expert workmen, 
known as ' position men, * who make changes which, by long experience, have been 
found necessary to correct the errors which may have been caused in various ways, as 
hairspring being soft, not properly trued; defective collecting, studding, brequeting, 
and leveling of the hairspring; or it may be that the hairspring is not free between the 
regulator pins; the balance pivots may differ in size or be damaged in handling; and the 
hole jewels may not be well polished; or there may be too little or too much freedom 
between the pivots and the jewels, either in their annular bearings or between the end 
stones. 

"The fork and roller action may be defective; the escapement may not be properly 
banked, the draft of the pallets may be unequal, the lock may be too strong or too light. 
The wheels and pinions of the train may be defective, or the pivots of the pinions may 
not be free in the jewels. Jewels may be set out of upright, or may be chipped or 
cracked. 

"A mainspring with poor temper may cause much trouble, or the wheels which carry 
the hour and minute hands may be defective. After the changes which have been 
found necessary are made the movements are again, run in the five positions mentioned 
before, and it is not an unusual thing that a watch may require this treatment many 
times, and it frequently takes several months before it will run within the required 
rating. 

"The material used in manufacturing watch movements, with the exception of the 
jewels and settings, does not differ greatly in quality in the high and low grades, the 
nickel plates, brass wheels, steel from which the pinions, screws, springs, and wheels 
are made being of the same quality in high or low grade watches." 

Duties : The Fordney bill provides specific duties only on all grades of watch move- 
ments. That watch movements are different from any other article with which the 
Congress has had to deal is clearly set out in a statement made January 26, 1912, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, by Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. His speech is 
reported on page 1432 of the Congressional Record, from which I quote the following: 
"The only articles covered by the metal schedule where an ad valorem system of 
duties would be likely to result in serious undervaluations are cutlery and watches. 
The danger is possibly greater in respect to watches than any other articles in the tariff 
law. A watch movement is an extremely delicate piece of machinery, and its grade 
and approximate value are determined by whether or not it has been subjected to 
certain processes of manufacture which can not readily be discovered by the appraisers. 
The number of jewels and adjustments has always been and will continue to be the 
true standard for determining the value of the movement. The lowest grade of move- 
ments, as classified under the present law, are those having seven jewels or less, and 
the importations of these at the average unit of value of only $1.07 have been very 
extensive. These cheap watches are seldom, perhaps never, adjusted to either tem- 
perature or positions, but the higher grade movements, containing more than seven 
jewels are largely adjusted either to temperature or to positions, and the best watches, 
containing 17 jewels or more, are all adjusted both to temperature and to five positions . 
These adjustments require a long time in the manufacture and add much to both the 
cost and the value of the watch. No appraiser, however skilled, could determine the 
fact as to these adjustments and the conseq[uent effect upon importing value by an 
examination of the movement however critical. 

" Not even by taking the watch apart, which is obviously not practicable but which 
it would be necessary to do to determine the number of jewels, could the adjustments 
be discovered. In consequence, solely for the purpose of preventing fraud and 
undervaluations and to assist in the administration of the law, we have retained all 
the marking provisions of the present law and have amended them so as to require 
the plate to be marked if the watch movement is imported * knocked down.' Under 
the present law the provision as to marking has been evaded by importing the move- 
ments in parts and assembling them here after importation. It is believed this new 
provision will, to a large degree, stop this practice and make it possible for the Gov- 
ernment officers to assess and collect all the revenue on these articles which the law 
intends shall be paid." 

Ad valorem rates of duty are bound to lead the importer to resort to fraudulent 
practices, because, as Mr. ralmer says, "No appraiser, however skilled, could deter- 
mine the fact as to these adjustments and the consequent effect upon importing 
value by an examination of the movement, however critical." 
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Watch movements, because of their intricate construction, bein^ in a class by 
themselves, it being impossible to determine their value by inspection, offer to the 
importer the opportunity for undervaluation, and without rigid stamping provisions 
and specific duties the door is left open for fraud which can not be detected. The 
only safeguard for undervaluations is a specific duty and comprehensive provisions 
as to stamping, such as are provided in the Fordney bill. 

Rates of duty: The information submitted in regard to rates of duty, cost of produc- 
tion, etc., before the Ways and Means Committee was based entirely upon prewar 
conditions. . The rates of duty in the Fordney bill, as shown by the comparison, are 
no higher than the duties provided in the Payne law, as the specific rates upon the 
higher grades are practically the same as the combined specific duties collected 
during the operation of the act of 1909, as the converted figures show. 

The Dingley law provided mixed duties, specific and ad valorem, as follows: 7- 
jewel, $0.35 and 25 per cent ad valorem; 11-jewel. $0.50 and 25 per cent ad valorem; 
15-jewel, $0.75 and 25 per cent ad valorem; 17-jewel, $1.25 and 25 per cent ad valorem; 
over 17-jewel, $3 and 25 per cent ad valorem? 

(Converting these figures into straight specific duties, we have the following: 7- 
owel, $0.59; ll-jewel, $1 .01 ; 15-jewel, $1.67; 17-jewel, $3.19; over 17-jewel, $10.73. 

The above calculations are made by taking as a basis therefor the average declared 
values in earh classification of all watch movements imported into this country- under 
the Dingley law, which figures are taken from the Government's report entitled 
' ' I mports aiad duties. " 

Under the Dingley law and the act of 1909 there was no distinction made in the 
classification between so-called clock watches, or watches having no jewels, and 
7-jewel watches. In other words, they all came under the same classification, namely, 
having seven jewels or less, the result being that the unit of value of the low-grade 
watches in this classification was very materially reduced, which accounts for the 
fact that under the Dingley law the combined specific and ad valorem duty of 35 
cents and 25 per cent ad valorem figured only 59 cents. The duty was increased 
under the act of 1909 to 70 cents straight specific on these grades of movements. 

The amount of 70 cents is not a fair basis on which to determine the protection that 
should be afforded the 7-jewel movement, for the reason that it applied also to 
clock watches of much lower value. To correct this inequity and to anord an accu- 
rate classification, the suggestion was made and adopted in the Fordney bill that 
7-jewel movements be classed with 11-jewel movements and that clock watches and 
all watches havir^ less than seven jewels be classed separately. The amount of $1.25 
specific duty, as provided in the Fordne}' bill on movements having 7 jewels and not 
more than 11 jewels is a fair rate and would be a rate that is not in excess Qf the duty 
])rovided in the act of 1909 because the specific duty of 70 cents under the act of 
1909 included low- value clock watches. 

Ladies^ STnnll-size movements: It is well known that American manufacturers have 
not been able to compete with foreign manufacturers on ladies' small-size watches, 
and, therefore, foreign manufacturers have in this country almost a monopoly in 
that business. In order to encourage American manufacturers in producing the 
aniall-size ladies' watch we suggest that the following provision be added doubling 
the duty on these grades. 

' * Provided, That all watch movements whose diameter on the dial side is 1 inch 
or less the duty shall be twice the deity hereinbefore provided on each grade. " 

Marking jyroiyiMons: The act of 1909 was the first tariff act to provide comprehen- 
sive stamping pro\'isions for watch movements. That part of the paragraph was 
v/ritten after an exhaustive investigation and the submitting of testimony snowing 
the frauds that were being perpetrated by importers of foreign-made watches re- 
sulting in a loss of revenue to the Government and in practically vitiating the pro- 
tection to American manufacturers. Wd attach as Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2, the following 
upon this subject: 

Copy of letter of Webb (\ Ball, general time inspector for American railroad sys- 
tems, mileage of over 100,000 miles: "To permit foreign watches to come into this 
country without such markings is tampering dangerously with human life and prop- 
erty" (p. 41). 

Letters and affidavits in regard to exhibit fraudulently marked ''Time Ball Special, " 
ptc, detected in the hands of employee of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. 

Letter from Hamilton Watch Co., in regard to fraudulently marked Swiss move- 
ments. 
AflBdavit of George E. Hunter in regard to fraudulently marked Swiss movements. 
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ACT OF 1913. 



The stamping provisions of the act of 1913 were strengthened in a number of particu- 
lars. However, there was one change made in the Underwood law which weakened 
the stamping provisions of the Payne law, and the Fordney bill restores the Payne 
1 aw provisions. 

The act of 1909 provided for the marking of the number of jewels and adjustments 
upon watch movements, said number to be expressed ''both" in words ''and" in 
Arabic numerals. If the importers were able to carry out the marking provisions of the 
Payne law during the years it was in operation, which provided that the number of 
jewels and adjustments should be expressed both in words and in Arabic numerals, 
they certainly would be able- to do it under the provisions of the Fordney bill, which 
are identical. It has been demonstrated by the United States Mint at Philadelphia 
that on a piece of matal the size of a dime the entire Lord's Prayer can be die sunk, 
and an exhibit of that kind will be submitted with this brief. The act of 1913 changed 
the provision of the act of 1909 providing that the number of jewels and adjustments 
could be marked in ''either" words "or" Arabic numerals, the effect of which change 
was that a 17- jewel movement could be imported stamped merely with the numeral 7 
and the duties paid accordingly, it being a simple matter to engrave the numeral " 1 " 
in front of the numeral "7, making it "17" after the movement had been cleared, 
thus defrauding the Government without any very great danger of detection. By 
providing that the number of jewels and adjustments should be marked both in words 
and in Arabic numerals the possibility of such a fraud is eliminated. 

depinitionJof jewels. 

The Fordney bill provides at the end of the paragraph a definition of jewels which 
will materially strengthen the law. It is a common practice for manufacturers of fake 
goods to place upon watch movements jewels which serve no mechanical purpose 
which are made of celluloid and, therefore, are not jewels at all, but which are frau- 
dulently represented to be frictional bearings. 

Jewels that determine the value of watcn movements must serve a mechanical 
purpose as frictional bearings. The exhibit attached above referred to marked 'No. 
2, " should convince anyone of the importance of the marking provisions. 

We believe that if the- various provisions of the Fordney bill, paragraph 3G7, are 
adopted they will not only serve to protect the American manufacturer by insuring 
the honest collection of the duties provided but will increase the revenue to the Grovern- 
ment. No. honest importer or manufacturer can object to them and all who are 
interested in square dealing and honest merchandising should approve of them. They 
will protect the hottest merchant, the honest manufacturer, and the public. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. C. McCuLLOCH. 
OFFICIAL RAIIjROAD TIME SERVICE AND WATCH INSPECTION. 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 29, 1909. 
Hon. T. E. Burton, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear StR: Again referring to that part of the tariff bill which has a bearing on 
the importation of Swiss watches, I wish to give you aome further information on the 
subject. 

For 20 years I have had charge of the time service and watch inspection depart- 
ments for several important American railroad complanies, and at the present time 
I am general time inspector for the following lines: Union Piacific Co., iSouthern 
Pacific Co., Illinois Central Railroad Co., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co., Or^fon Railroad & Navigation Co., Rock Island lines, 
and companies under their control; all the Vanderbilt lines, besides several other 
large systems, the mileage of which run considerably over 100,000. 

You can readily understand this large territory, extending from Boston in the 
East, to San Francisco in the West, and from New Orleans in the South, to St. Paul 
in the North, enibraces the most important part of the United States, and the expe- 
rience I have gained in connection with the administration of this service has ac- 
quainted me with all the different makes and qualities of watches of American manu- 
facture, as well as foreign, that are brought into service in the way of timepieces^ 
which govern the movement of trains. 
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The provisions in paragraph 189 of the tariff bill requiring the name of the manufac- 
turer and location, together with the number of jewels and adjustments, be plainly 
stamped on all imported watch movements, I consider of the greatest importance as a 
safeguard to the railroad time service and w^atch inspection now in operation on 
American railroads, and it applies as well to the safety of the traveling public and the 
shippers who patronize these railroads. 

I'o permit foreign watches to come into this country without such markings is 
tampering dangerously with human life and property. 

Hundreds of fraudulent Swiss watches are sold to railroad employees who are 
directly responsible for the transportation of their fellow employees and the traveling 
public and the shipping of live stock and merchandise. 

It is a well-understood fact that certain American-made watches fully meet all 
requirements of railroad standard watches, and one of the greatest hazards we have 
to contend with as time inspectors is the Swiss-made watches bearing markings counter- 
feiting well-established railroad standard watches and which railroad employees are 
induced to purchase through fraudulent means and misrepresentation. 

So complete has been the deception in many instances that our local watch inspec- 
tors, who are not experts, due to the fact of their being located in inland towns and not 
having had experience, these counterfeit watches frequently get into service and 
remain in the hands of employees sometimes for several months before finally being 
detected and taken out of service. 

Nothing is more important in the safe and prompt movement of railroad trains than 
reliable watches in the hands of employees in charge of such trains. 

A watch can truly be classed as a valuable "safety appliance," for without such 
watches every wheel would stop. 

An instance of this kind occurred quite recently. I refer to the Extraordinary 
snowstorm and blizzard that swept over the country on the 4th of March last, at the 
time of the inauguration of President Taft. 

Nearly everyone traveling to Washington has a keen recollection of the delay and 
the hazard involved in the movement of trains, due to the fact that telegraph wires 
were all down and communication iii that direction was entirely cut off, and em- 
ployees in charge of trains were obliged to depend absolutely on the correct reading 
of the watches in their pockets. The truthfulness of this statement can be verified 
by inquiring of some of the prominent officials whose trains were delayed, due to the 
extraordinary weather conditions. 

As general time inspector for the important railroad lines above enumerated, I 
have about 1,000 watch inspectors located at the terminal points along these lines, 
who inspect and look after the rating of the watches of the employees, under instruc- 
tions issued from my department, approved by the operating officers of the different 
lines. 

At the large cities it is easy to secure competent expert watch inspectors who are 
thoroughly familiar with all the different makes and grades of watcnes, but at the 
inland, small points, we find great difficulty frequently in securing competent, ex- 
perienced watch inspectors, and we are obliged to keep check on such points by 
sending over the lines, at frequent intervals, traveling expert watch inspectors who 
check up the work of these inland inspectors and instruct and educate them as to 
their duties and the proper way to handle the service. 

I have a large corps oi assistants who are skilled in this kind of work and, in order 
to properly administer the service, offices are maintained in Cleveland, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

The duties of my assistants connected with these offices are to cherk up the records 
of the local inspectors and see to it that the employees' watches are of the proper 
standard and maintained in reliable timekeeping condition, thereby safeguarding the 
traveling public, the shippers, the employees, and the railroad companies' interests. 

From this general outline you will understand the importance of securing for this 
service watches about which every hazard of doubt and uncertainty is reduced to the 
minimum. 

I have before me a Swiss-made watch which was brought into my office yesterday 
by a man who loaned a railroad employee $5 on the watch. The markings on this 
watch are as follows: "Missouri Pacific," "Specially adjusted," "Extra quality," 
' ' Highly 21 jeweled, " " Swiss. ' ' I find it has five jewels made of glass and the center 
jewel, one of the most important bearings in the watch, has the appearance of a ruby, 
but upon examination we find it is made of red wax. 

The markings on this watch indicate that the figures giving the number of jewels at 
"21," Were stamped on the plates after the watcn passed through the customhouse. 
This is certainly one of the worst frauds that has come under my observation. 
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I have another watch movement before me which was recently detected in the hands 
of a raihoad emplovee. 1 1 bears the following markings on the plates : * ' Bell special, ' ' 
' ' 23 Ruby jewels, " " Adjusted. ' ' On the dial is also marked ' ' Bell special. ' ' The 
number "23" was stamped on this watch evidently after it passed through the 
customhouse, as it is a very rough job, while the other lettering is plain and well done. 
This w^atch has only seven glass jewels. The general inside finish of both watches, 
and under the dial, is very rough and poor. 

During the years I have had charge of this time ser\dce work we have detected 
and taken out of service hundreds of such dangerous machines, and I do not know of 
any greater protection that can be afforded the traveling public, the shippers, the 
employees, and the railroad companies than the enforcement of the provisions in 
parajgraph 189 of the tariff bill; and, furthermore, these same provisions will protect 
the integrity and high standing of reliable Swiss manufacturers who have spent large 
sums of money and years of patient skill and experience to produce watches that 
can be depended on and have gained a world-wid!e reputation. Certainly no harm 
(?an come to them or American merchants and their customers by haWng the provisions 
in paragraph 189 of the tariff bill fully complied with. 

I wish to further state, if the provisions of this tariff bill in regard to the stamping 
of Swiss watches are fully complied with, it will render valuable assistance to the time 
service department in maintaining the service along such lines ae^will bring the 
highest degree of efficiency and safety to the railroads and the important interests 
involved in connection therewith. 

Yours, truly, ^V^^^ (, j^^^^ 

General Time Inspector. 

Mr. E. C. Fitch, Cleveland, Ohio, February W, 1909. 

President Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Fitch: Attached herewith please find two letters from E. J. Heather, 
employed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quinoy Railroad Co., at Feruque, Mo., that 
recite his experience with the Swiss counterfeit watch which you have, and indicating 
that he purchased it under the impression that he was securing one of our "Ball 
Railroad Standards." 

You can understand that the manufacturers of this counterfeit have provided a 
very good opportunity for misrepresentation by stamping their movement "Time 
Ball Special." 

Here is a definite instance where the employee of a large railroad system, thinking 
to secure one of our watches, was deceived into purchasing a worthless imitation. 
Yours, very truly, ^^^ ^^,^^^ ^ g^^^ ^^^ 

Per S. Y. Ball. 



Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
The Webb 0. Ball Watch Co, Peru,^ue, Mo., February 7, 1909. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen : Your letter of February 5. So far the watch has not showed up. The 
only thing I will do I will accept your check for $5. Nothing less goes for the watch. 
I can get that much for it here, as that 21 J. will sell it. Please return watch or mail 
your check. 

Yours, truly, j,_ j_ Heather. 



The Webb 0. Ball Watch Co., Peruque, i[o., Fehnmry 17, 1909. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs: You asked for the particulars as how I came in possession of the "Ball 
Special' ' watch T sent you for examination as to the value and for cleaning. I bought 
this from one man and a boy. They were dressed fairly good, but claimed they were 
out of funds and wanted to get to St. Louis and offered the watch in question for sale 
at a sacrifice, so they put it, claiming that it was "Ball Special," with 23 jewels, and 
was worth, or cost them, as near as I remember, about $20, and that it was a number 
one watch, etc. But before I bought I called up a man over the phone who handles 
watches as a side line and he told me that the Webb C. Ball AVatch Co. was good, of 
course. I thought T was getting something for nothing and supposed the watch was 
a regular Webb C. Ball. 

Yours, truly, j._ j_ Heather. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF EDWARD A. MARSH. 

I have thi<? day made a careful and detailed examination of a wat?h movement, 
on the top plate of which U stamped the number 172,654; aho the following word 3: 
"Time Ball Special," "Nonmagnetic," "Six positions," "Highly 23 jeweled"; aho 
the word "Swiss. " On the steel cap covering a portion of the regulating mechanism 
is stamped the word " Adju=?ted. " On the dial are the word3 "Time Ball Special'* 
and "Jeweled" in Roman letters, and over the second circle the word *' Adjusted" 
in script. 

This movement would be briery described ai "18 size, open fa^e, full plate, stem 
winding, and lever setting. " 

The construction would be technically known as a "4 pillar model, " with a "right 
angle escapement" and "going barrel. " 

In detail it is described as follows: The plates and bridges are of brass, but plated 
to represent, or imitate, nickel—that being the metal used in the majority of American 
watches and used exc lu^ively in the higher grades. 

The workmanship throughout is coar.se and the finish is cheap. The top plate con- 
tains four jewels, which are set in the plate itself, although there is an attempt to rep- 
resent separable settings by surrounding the jewels by circular lines sind by the inser- 
tion of screws, such as are used in high-grade American watches, to secure the jewel 
settings in place. The balance cock contains the usual two jewels — a "hole" jewel 
and an "end stone." The lower plate contains no jewels. 

The potance, or lower support of the balance staff, contains one whole jewel corre- 
sponding to that in the cock, or upper support of the balance staff, but in place of a 
jewel end stone, a flat steel disk is used. The pallet (which in all ordinary Amefrican 
watches contains two jewels, which act upon the teeth of the escape wheel) has no 
jewels at all. The roller, in place of the ordinary "jewel pin," has merely a piece 
of brass wire. The entire number of jewels, contained in this movement is seven, 
instead of 23, as stamped on the top plate. Note that the figures " 23 " are not stamped, 
but were evidently engraved after the watch passed the customhouse. The body 
of the balance wheel is composed of a single piece of nickel instead of being bimetallic, 
as in the regular compensating balances. The ajm screws in the balance are really 
imitation screws. The hairspring is so badly out of proper shape as to be entirely 
unrealiable, and would render impossible any adjustment of the watch to varying 
positions. Concerning the markings on the top plate, it seems evident that the word 
"highly" and the word "jeweled" were widely separated, for the purpose of fraudu- 
lently inserting a fictitious number, so that while this movement could be invoiced 
as a "seven jewel" movement, it could, after customhouse inspection, be engraved 
to describe, represent, or indicate any denred number of excess of seven. The differ- 
ence in the appearance of the figures and the words between which they appear gives 
strong evidence that this was done. Furthermore, it seems evident that the name 
"Time Ball Special" was adopted and used to mislead purchasers into the belief 
that they were bu>dng a watch commonly known as the "Ball Railway Special," 
Mr. Webb C. Ball being chief time inspector on 70 of the railroads of the United States, 
covering more than 60,000 miles. This belief is confirttied by the accompanying 
letters from E. J. Heather and Webb C. Ball, the official time inspector above men- 
tioned. While the word "Nonmagnetic" }b not absolutely false in fact, its inser- 
tion with other markings, which are entirely false, justifies the assumption that it 
was used with the intent to deceive and nuslead the i^orant purchaser. 

But more serious than the fraud and its accompanying pecuniary loss to the pur- 
chaser of such watches, is the danger to life of the traveling public, if such watches 
find even temporary use in railway service. It is to inlsure safety in the operating of 
railway trains that systematic time inspection hais been established on most of the 
American railway systems. It is, therefore, little short of criminal to issue inferior 
watches, which are so marked as to deceive any portion of the public. 

Edward A. Marsh. 

^ALTHAMj Mass. f February 25 J 1909. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Middlesex^ ss: 

Waltham, February 25, 1909. 

There personally appeared the above named Edward A. Marsh and made oath that 
the above statement by him subscribed is true. 
Before me, 

RoMNET Spring, Justice of the Peace. 

60713— 21— PT 26- 7 
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Hamilton Watch Co., 

December SI, 1908. 
Hon. Sbreno F. Payne, 

Chairman cf ike Committee on Waif$ and Meoffis, 

House of Representatives, Wtahmgton, D, C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to suknJt to y<m the following facte in reference to the feauds 
upon the public practiced by the importers of certain foreign watches^ 

In this c 01 ntrv theie is a careful svBtem of inajrection of watchee designed for ufe 
on railroads, an^ a certain standaid of excellence has ^een established. To conform 
to this standard a watch must have at least 17 jewels and be adjusted to heat and cold 
and to thiee poeitions. The reqriiements often go fi^rther than this, and caU for 2S 
jewels and adji dtmeBt to heat and cold and fi\e poeitions. As a result, railroad 
watches are g^eneially vndeistcod by the consumer in this covntry to te watches of a 
ven' hiih gjade. Aii vantage is taken of these facts, and the pul^lic aie deceived by 
the follo^-ing devices: 

1. The vee of fictitious names and initials to simulate the names of well^mown 
> merican manr fac tiirers of raiircad wale hes. An example of this form c^ deception is 
ehown in Fshiblt F, which is a Swise watch movement in a pasteboard submitted 
herewith. C n this ^-atch movement are the initials ''H. W. Co.," and in Exhibit £, 
which IE mMed ''J. P. Hamlin." Ecth of theee movements axe intended to be sold 
as watc hes by the Hamilton Watc h Co. No such person as John P. HamJin is believed 
to e^tist in {^vitzerland, and it is obvious that a punhaeer might leadily mistake a 
* ' Hamlin " watc h for a "Bamiltcn " watch. The significance of the mark **H. W. Co." 
1 eqt.ii es no c cir ment . 

2. The use of pictvies of loccmcrtives on the dial and the ueo of such names as 
*'Bai:rcad TraJEmen S|ecial," "Fbgineeis' Special," ''BaHroad Special." Exhibits 
A, B, C, and D aie so marked. The only purpose of this marking is to induce the 
public to lelieve that they aze buying a watch of the grade genersSly known in this 
country as a railroad ^atch. 

3. The nee of the terms ''heat and cold" and ''six poeitions," these words convey 
the impresEicn that the movements on which they are stamped are adjusted to heat 
and cold and to six positions, ^^k'h is not the fact. American-made movements 
whi' h are so adjusted cost at least ^n times as much as the movements in question. 

4. The employment of the terms "highly jeweled" and "richly jeweled, with a 
hlank space for engraving, after pafising the customshouee, as a low-jeweled move- 
ment, the words "19-21-^:3" intending to convey the idea that they are movements 
containing that number of jei^els. For an example of this see Exhibit E, where the 
lettere "21 ' have been stamped after importation. We particrularly direct your 
attention to this exhibit and to the way in which the letters "21 " are placed upon the 
movement. It is palpable that " 21 " and "highly jeweled " were not stamped on this 
movement at the sanjetiine. • 

The cost to the joblber of the various eidiibits submitted herewith are as follows: 

Railroad Special, Exhibit A |1. 85 

Railroad Trainmen Special, Exhibit B.. 1. 65 

Engineers' Special, Exhibit C 1. 65 

Haitford, Exhibit D 1.65 

J. P. Hamlin, Exhibit E 1.75 

H. W. Co., Exhibit F , 1.70 

H. W. Co., ExhibitG 1.57^ 

If such fraudulent movements should be sold at all at retail a reascmable profit 
would le from 25 to 38 per cent, but by reason of the deception practiced they are 
sold to the innocent consumer at a profit l>etween 500 and 1 , 000 per cent. The cheapest 
genuine railrcnud watch movementa are sc^d to the jobber from $16 to $18. 

The watch morvements submitted as exhibits are, in fact, not hifihly jeweled, iior 
adjUbted to different pocitions, nor are they in any respect well made. These move 
mente have been carefull; ' examined by Mr. Hunter, of the Elgin Watch Co,, and his 
affida^4t, showing in deatil the results of his examination, is hereto annexed and 
marked Exhibit "A.' 
Very truly, yours, 

Hamilton Watch Co., 
By Chas. D. Rood, Fresidtnt, 
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AFFIDAVIT OP QEOREG E. HUNTER. 

* 

State op Illinois, Couvty of Kane, ss: 

George E. Hunter, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and 
says Uiat he is the geineral auperintendent of the factories of the Elgin National Watch 
Co., at Elgin, count'' of Kane, and State of Illinois, that he has examined the seven 
watch mo>^ements which are herewith transmitted under notarial seal, and that the 
notemcMrandum hereto attached is a correct statement of his tndings therein. 

And further this ailiaiit saith not. 

Geobqe E. Hunter. 

Subscribed and sworn to bef(»« me this 2rth day oi December, A. D. 1908. 

Mortimer S. Aldridqe, 

Notary Public. 



memorandum op examination of SWISS WATCH MOVEMENTS, IN BOXES, MARKED 
"A," "B, " *'C, " "d, "*'e, " *'P, " AND "g" and BELONGING TO the PHILADEIJ>HIA 
WATCH CASE CO. 

Movement in box marked **A ": 

Stamping: On top plate pieces "R. R. Special," "Specially Adjusted. " 
Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this mo^'ement is 7, distributed as follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape and pallet, pi* ot holes, one each) 4 

loiwer platie (talance pi^ot hole, no end stone) 1 

Balance bridge (balance pivot and end stone) 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
A piece of red cellfloid or similar substance surrounds upper center pivot hole, 
to imitate a jewel. The pivot actually runs in the brass plate. 
Balance: This is of the compensation type, with bimetallic (steel and brass) 

rim. The rim is not cut. 
Hairspring: Compofition. 
Escapement: rouble roller. 

Adjustment: This movement is not adjusted in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. 
Movement in box marked ** B " : 

Stamping: On top plate pieces **R. R. Trainmen's Special," '*Non- magnetic," 

"Adjusted," "Highly Jeweled." 
Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this ir.oseir.ent is 7, distributed as follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape, and palled pi"\ ot holes, one each) 4 

Potance (balance pi^ ot hole, no end stone) 1 

Balance bridge (balance pi^ ot hole and end stone) 2 

No jewels in rollif^ or pallet. 
Balance: Solid.. Gerayan silver. 
Hairspring: Composition. 
Escapemont: Single roller. 

Adjustment: This m.o- em.ent is not adjusted in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. 
Movem,ent in box m.arked " C " : 

Stamping: On top plate pieces, "Engineers' epecial, " '*Ad;!usted. " 

Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this I^.o^eIr.ent is 7, distiiluted as follows: 

Top plate (third, foiuth, escape, and pallet pi^ ot holes, one each) 4 

Potance (balance pi^ ot hole, no end stone) 1 

Balance bridge (balance pi^ ot hole and end stone) 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
Balance: Solid. German silver. 
Hairspring: Steel. * 

Escapement: Fingle roller. 

Adjustm^ent: This mo^ement is not adjusted in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. 
Movement in box marked "D": 

Stamping: On top plate pieces "Hartford," "Adjusted," "Feat and cold," 

" Six positions, ^' " Highhr jeweled . " 
Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this ir.o^cir.ent is 7, distiiluted as follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape, and pallet pi^v ot holes, cxe eac h) i - 4 

I owef plate (balance pi\ ot hole, no end stone) 1 

Balance bridge (balance prs ot hole and end stone) 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
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Movement in box marked ^' D " — Continued. 
Balance: Solid. German silver. 
Hairspring: Steel. 
Escapement: Double roller. 

. Adjustment: This movement is not adjusted, in the ordinaaiy acceptance of the 
word. 
Movement in box marked '*E ": 

Stamping: On top plate pieces "John P. Hamlin, "*' Adjusted," "Highly jew- 
eled. " ("21 " has been stamped before the word "Highly" since the plate was 
finished), "Heat and cold, " "Six positions. " 
Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this movement is 7, distributed as follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape, and pallet pivot holes, one each) 4 

Lower plate (balance pivot hole, no end stone) 1 

Balance bridge (balance pivot hole and end stone) 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
Balance: Solid. German silver. 
Hairspring: Steel. 
Escapement: Double roller. 

Adjustment: This movement is not adjusted in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. 
Movement in box marked **F": ... 

Stamping: On top plate pieces '*H. W. C4," *'Heat & Coldv". "Six^ positions/* 

"Ruby Jewels." . - 

Jeweling: Total number 'Of jewels in this movement is seven, distributed as 
follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape and pallet pivot holes^ one each) 4 

Lower plate (balance pivot holes, no endstone)...: 1 

Balance bridge (balance pivot holes and endstones) .' . . 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
A piece oif red celluloid or similar substance surrounds the center pivot hole in 
the top plate, also the barrel arbor pivot hole in the barrel bridge, to imitate I'uby 

i'ewels. The pivot in both instances runs in the brass plate^ 
balance: Solid. German silver. 

Hairspring: St^el. \ * 

Escapement: Double roller. r 

Adjustment: This movement is not adjusted in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. . ,  

Movement in box marked "G": • - / 

Stamping: On top plate pieces ''H. W; C, ", ''Adjusted," "Heat &.Cold," "Six 

positions," "Ruby Jewels." r 
Jeweling: Total number of jewels in this movement is seven, distributed as 
follows: 

Top plate (third, fourth, escape and pallet pivot holes, one each). 4 

Lower plate (balance pivot hole, no endstone) . .v* -*. ,........•.' 1 

Balance bridge (balance pivot hole and endstone) < *,;*>* w\ 2 

No jewels in roller or pallet. 
Balance: Solid. German silver. 
Hairspring: Steel. 
Escapement: Double roller. 

Adjustment: This movement is not adjusted in thp ordinary acceptance. of thp 
^ord. . • . " '^■ 



Petition op Ball Bearing, Roller Bearing, a^^d Steel Ball Manufacturers. 

[Paragraph 321, H. R. 7456.] 

The Committee on Finance, 
^! Umted States Striate^ Washington, B.C. 

Sirs: The undersigned manufacturers of ball bearings, roller bearings, and steel 
balls respectfully call the attention of the committee to paragraph 321, page 51, of 
H. Jl. 7456 (tariff bill as passed by the House) now pending before your committee, 
which is as follows: . : * 

**Par. 321. Antifriction balls and rollers, metal balls and rollers commonly used in 
ball or roller bearings, metal ball or roller bearings, and parts thereof, whether finished 
or unfinished, for whatever use intended, 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad 
valorem." 
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This paragraph changes the tariff provision covering antifriction bearing and parts 
thereof as it appeared in the Underwood Act of 1913, which is as follows: 

" Par. 106. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereoi; forgings of iron or steel,. pr .of com- 
bined iron and steel, but not machined, tooled or otherwise advanced in condition by 
any process, not specially provided for in this section, 12 per cent ad valorem; anti- 
friction balls, ball Hearings, and roller bearings, of iron or steel or other metal, finished 
or unfinished and parts thereof, 35 per cent ad valorem." 

The new bill, as prepared by the House, changes the act of 1913 in the following 
particulars: 

First. By putting antifriction bearings and parts thereof in a paragraph by them- 
selves. 

Second. By increasing the ad valorem rate of duty. 

Third. By the assessment of a specific duty of 10 cents per pound in addition to the 
ad valorem rate. 

The paragraph in the House bill was drafted after a full hearing by the Ways and 
Means Conmiittee and a very careful consideration of the whole subject matter of 
duties and the dumping and undervaluation of bearings which had taken place under 
the act of 1913. 

In support of the first change we submit that antifriction ball bearings and parts 
thereof are of the highest type of metal products. These bearings have been imported 
from several countries and m very large quantities. To avoid confusion in the com- 
pilation of import statistical data, essential in determining foreign competitive con- 
ditions, bearings and parts should be placed in a separate paragraph and not be com- 
bined in a paragraph with iron or steel anchors and rough forgings to which they are 
in no w,ay related. Furthermore, a separate paragraph for bearings was made neces- 
sary in order that proper descriptive phrases might be written into the paragraph. 

In support of the second change which carries a change in the ad valorem rate, we 
state that antifriction bearing can be imported under the rates of the House bill and 
sold to American consumers in competition with those produced by manufacturers in 
the United States. It has been demonstrated by a comparison between the amounts 
of duties collected on imports under the act of 1909, at the rate of 45 per cent, and the 
duties collected on imports during the first year of the operation of the act of 1913, at 
the rate of 35 per cent, that more revenue was collected under the higher rate. We 
are of the opinion that importations will continue in large volume and that more 
revenue will be collected under the rates of the House bill than would be collected 
under a lower rate of duty. 

The third proposed change consists of the addition of a specific duty of 10 cents per 
pound to be compounded with the ad valorem rate of 35 per cent. This provision for 
a specific duty is necessary to compensate, in a measure, for the superior advantage 
which the foreign producers have in obtaining steel frcm which imported ball bearings 
and balls are made. The steel used in maVing ball beamings is of very superior quality. 
In its preparation the very highest priced alloys are u"='ed to give the material hardness 
and wearing quality. This steel must be purchased either in the American market or 
imported, and when imported, a very substantial steel duty is imposed with addi- 
tional duties if the steel contains alloys. The foreign producer has a distinct advaiv 
tage over the American producer in the price he pa^ s for his high-grade steel used in 
making bearings. The Ways and Means Committee of the House, after a careful 
study of this question, fixed the specific duty at 10 cents per pound. This is not 
excessive and should be allowed to remain in the bill in addition to the ad valorem 
rate therein fixed by the House. There is another and further reason for incorporating 
the specific duty of 10 cents per pound. Under the Underwood Act the foreign pro- 
ducers shipped to this country a large quantity of partly worked up material, such as 
unfinished bearings, balls, races, and other parts to be assembled in this country. 
Such parts of bearings are not sold either in the foreign markets or in the markets of 
the United States in the condition as imported, and it therefore became impossible to 
ascertain the value of these uncompleted articles. Investigations abroad disclosed 
heavy undervaluations, in some instances as high as 100 per cent in the ca^e of finished 
bearings, but the appraisers and general appraisers found it impoSv«ible to fix the value 
of the unassembled parts because they we'^e not sold in that condition here or abroad. 
A specific duty of 10 cents per pound, in addition to the ad valorem rate, will tend to 
check the shipment of unassembled parts to th's country and tend to prevent the 
evasion of the ad valorem duties on parts of beamings. Of course the importer should 
not be denied the right to import his beamings in the knockdown condition and assemble 
them here, but the Gongreis should prevent him from obtaining an unfair advantaoje 
of the Government and domestic manufacturers. The specific duty provision will, 
in our judgment, assist in preventing the evasion of some of the duties imposed by the 
law. 
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NATUEE AND EXTENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

The ball aud roller bearing industry in the United States has become an important 
one. The bearins^s are used wherever it is desired to reduce mechanical friction to 
a minimum. These bearings are produced from high-grade steel specially manufac- 
tured and tempered. Great precision is required in grinding the balls and in tormin? 
and grinding the races in which they are confined. 

In the man^ f \ctii.re of antifriction bearings a large investment of car)ita1 in piants 
and machinerv is req- ired, but the fact that machinery is largely employed does not,. 
as in some ind series, reduce the number of workmen, as it is necessary that these 
machines shall be njanipulated by expert mechanics in order that the quaUty of prodnct 
may be ass" red and undue waste of valuable material prevented. In the production 
of bearings 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of production is paid to labor. 

The man' f acturing plants are located in eight States. The average rate of pay for 
workmen is about $5 per day. In countries in which competing factories are located, 
the average rate is from one-quarter to one-half of that paid to American workmen. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

At the pras^nt time r^prBsantatives of foreign producers are offering bearings and 
steel balls in the United States at prices with which domestic manufacturers can not 
compete. 

Ball and roller bearings, foreign and domestic, are standardized as to size and 
load-carrying capacity, and foreign bearings can be interchanged with and supplant 
domestic bearings. For many pi rpoees roller bearings and ball bearings can be inter- 
changed, so that foreign bearings come into direct competition with all kinds of anti- 
friction bearings mam factujed in the United States. Large factories making bear- 
ings for export to the United States are located in Germany, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Sweden, France, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. 

In the past imported bearings have been "dumped" into the United States, to the 
inj\iry of tha domestic ind s ry. For example, an automobile man\iacturing com- 
pany, operating in one of the low cost of production countries of continental Europe 
established a ball-bearing factory in a near-by town to supply its requirements. The 
bearing factory was organized to produce large quantities of bearings in order to get 
the maximum economies in production. Thare was a surplus over and above that 
req-. ired for the company's own automobiles and that surplus was dumped into the 
United States. These importations ceased during the war, but will, in all probability, 
be resumed. Bearings from another European country, arriving in large quantities 
prior to 1915, were undervalued. Some advances in values were made by customfr 
a ithorities. and the whole line of merchandise was undergoing a value investigation 
at the time importations were stopped by the war. 

Importations to the United States from one neutral comtry in Europe trebled in 
value during the war. Investigations by our customs officers into the correctness of 
invoice values were re^sted by the importers, but evidence was finally obtained 
sufficient to warrant the Board of General Appraisers in advancing the value of fin- 
ished bearings about 100 per cent. Th3se importations exceeded (on the importer's 
own valuation) $1,030,000 per year. This firm also imported many parts of bearings, 
upon which no evidence of the foreign market value was obtained, and in the decision 
of th3 general appraisers above referred to parts of bearings were allowed entry into 
the United States at the importer's own value. In support of the above statements 
as to undervaluation, reference is m^de to the published decisions covering reap- 
praisements Nos. 29103-29107 ; also reappraisement decisions of the general appraisers 
dated March 21, 1919, reappraisement No. 29244. 

These dumping operations and undervaluations have not only deprived the Gc v- 
iernment of revenue and the domestic industry of a part of its protection, but they 
have operated to distort the statistical data from whicn the Ck)ngress forms its opinion 
of competitive conditions. The values of foreign imports are computed from the 
values stated in customs invoices. If these invoices contain undervaluations the 
amount of importations, for statistical purposes, is reduced below the true amount. 

EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC-PRODUCED BEARINGS. 

There have been no exports of metal bearings for the reason that the American 
manufacturer can not compete abroad with foreign producers. The American manu- 
facturer is also handicapped in disposing of his bearings for use in machines for export, 
for the reason that if the imported bearing are used in such cases, customs duties 
paid on the imported bearings are refunded to the manufacturer of the exported 
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machine in the form of drawbacks, so that when a domestic manufacturer of machines 
for export receives proposals to furnish bearings to be incorporated therein, he can 
accept the proposal of the foreign producer with the assurance that the duties paid 
on the bearings will be refunded as drawbacks when the machines containing such 
bearings are exported from the United States. 
Respectfully submitted . 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn.; Giu-neyBall Bearings Co., James- 
town, N. Y.; Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J.; New Departure Manufacturing Co., 
Bristol, Conn.; Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio; U. S. Ball 
Bearing Manufacturing Co., Chicago, HI.: De Witt Page, chairman, 
care New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 



Brief Filed by Roscoe C. McCulloch on Behalf op American Manupactureks 

OP Enamel Ware. 

On behalf of certain American manufacturers of enamel ware, which is covered by 
paragraph 339, page 56, of H. R. 7546, I submit the following brief, leave having been 
granted by the Finance Committee at a hearing on August 26, 1921. The paragraph 
in the Fordney bill as it relates to enamel ware is satisfactory to the manufacturers 
who signed tiiis brief. 

schedule C — PARACJRAPH 134 — ENAMELED WARE — PRESENT LAW — ^ACT OP 1909. 

The act of 1909 provided a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 134 of the ac^t of 1913 as it relate to enameled ware reads as folio ws: 
** Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow ware comi)08ed of 
iron or steel, enameled or glazed with vitrous glasses, 25 per cent ad valorem." 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We ask that the paragraph relating to enameled ware in the new law read as follows: 

** Table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow ware, and 
flat ware composed of iron or steel, enameled or glazed viith vitrous glasses, 5 cents 
per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem." 

Note. — Changes in phraseology from act of 1913: 

First. Include the word "Household," which will make the paragraxjh more com- 
prehensive. 

Second. Add the words "and fiat," which will make the paragraph cover enameled 
spoons, ladles, tea strainers, etc., which are of a kindred nature. 

GERMANY CHIEF COMPETITOR. 

Before the war, Germany was the leadinj? foreign i^roducer of enameled ware and it is 
from Germany that intense competition in enameled ware products is now sure to 
coioe. 

INVESTIGATION IN GERMANY, JUST FINISHED, DISCLOSES STARTLING FACTS. 

Henry 0. Milligan, chairman of the tariff committee, Enameled Ware Association, 
representing the enameled ware industry in the United States, returned February 25, 
1921, from Europe, where he made a careful, detaile«i, first-hand investigation into 
present conditions, and the following data and facts in regard to wages and conditions 
in Germany in the enameled ware industry are based upon his investigations. 

(See verifying exhibits following.) 

DOMESTIC CONDITIONS. 

In addition to the investigation made abroad, a questionnaire vas sent out on .Janu- 
ary 19, 1921, to 26 establishments manufacturing enameled ware in the United States, 
asfcing for information in regard to wages and competitive conditions. Twenty con- 
cerns answered the questionnaires and the following facts and tabulations of wages 
paid in the United S tAtes are based upon the answers of these 20 concerns. 

(See verifying ex hibits following.) 
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TABULATIONS. 



We submit the foUoA\ing tabulations and comparison of labor costs in Germany and 
the United States, figuring the mark on basis of 2 cents in United States currency: 



Machinists 

Pressmen 

Spinners, headers, small punch presses 

Riveters and welders 

Picklers , 

Dippers (average of men and girls) 

Inspectors (girls) 

Burners 

Sorters and wrappers (female) 

Parkers 

Common labor 

Average wages, per hour 



United 


Germany 


States, 
per hour. 






cents. 


Cents. 


76.J 


9 


65 


9 


62 


8 


58i 


5i 


58 


9 


5?i 


6i 


45ii 


5 


70 


9 


?5^ 


5 


58* 


H 


m 


7t 


57J 


7i 



Marks. 



^ 



i 



«-* 
2i 

2\ 
4k 
•I 



3V 



The tabulations show that the cost of labor in Germany to-day, basing the value 
of the mark at 2 cents American money, is just one-eighth what it is for the same work 
here. 

' The labor rates taken to represent the German costs are from the detailed schedule 
of wages for machine industries, foundries, enameling works, etc., the highest rate 
being taken in each case and the mark figured at a value of 2 cents in United States 
currency, which is much higher than its to-day's value. 



CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM INFORMATION SECURED. 

On the basis of the foregoing tabulations in regard to comparative wages, and on 
the basis of material costs, which are relatively as low, an expert of the Treasury 
Department f grred that it would require an ad valorem duty of 767 per cent to 
equalize the difference in the cost of production of enameled ware in Germany and 
the United States. 

For example, $100 in value of enameled ware produced in the United States would 
cost on the above basis of calculation $12.50 to produce in Germany. 

Mr. Milligan in his report, which is attached hereto and marked "Exhibit 4," 
clearly points out the important fact that Germany, while defeated in the war, is 
to-day "in a more formidable position to secure the world's markets en manufactured 
^oods than ever before. " Mr. Milligan 's conclusions should be read by everyone 
interested in American industrial prosperity. 

The tabulation of the reports of the 20 concerns subrritting questionnaires, including 
a conservative estimate of the concerns not returning the questionnaires, show a 
grand total of 13,583 persons employed in the enameled kitchen-utensil business 
in the United States during the year 1920 and a normal force of approximately 18,000 
people. 

WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The tabulation of wages paid by the various concerns in the various lines of work 
in the industry in the United States show quite a variation, due likely to the different 
methods in vogue in different factories; also due to local conditions and to the fact 
that some plants employ women for certain lines of work where men are used ex- 
clusively in others. (See Exhibit 2.) Tabulations have been made on the baais of 
a 10-hour day and the average for the 20 factories reporting shows wages paid from 
$7.65 per dav for machine shop employees down to $3.75 per day for sorters and wrap- 
pers (female). 

The average wages paid per hour in the entire industry figure at the rate of 57J 
cents per hour, as determined by these calculations. 

WAGES IN GERMANY. 

Against this are tabulated the present German rates for the same class of work as 
taken from the detailed schedule of wages for machine industries, foundries, enameled 
works, etc., the highest rate on this schedule being tAken in each case. Figuring the 
mark at a valuation of 2 cents in United States currency, which is much higher than 
its to-day's value, it is shown that German workers are being paid the equivalent of 
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5 to 9 cents per hour in American money or an average of 7 J cents per hour, as against 
57^ cents per hour paid in the United States. 

In other words, the cost of labor in Germany to-day, basing the value of the mark at 
2 cents American money, is just one-eighth what it is for the same work here. 

The questionnaires tabulated show an average ratio of labor cost to the total cost of 
production of 37^ per cent. Adding to this the indirect labor, such as clerks, foren[ien, 
office force, etc., it is seen that the total cost of labor in the enameling industry in the 
United States is easily 50 per cent of the total cost of production. (See Exhibit 2.) 

The present duty of 25 per cent is based on the exchange value of the money of 
the country from which the shipment comes as determined on day of shipment frcm 
the home port. Consequently, with the value of the mark lees than 10 per cent of its 
normal value the present duty of 25 per cent is in reality less than 2^ per cent when 
translated into United States \ aluaticns. 

RAW MATERIALS. 

German V and Austria, before the war, according to in\estigations by the United 
States Tariff Commission, manufactured about 75 per cent of the world's supply of 
enameled ware and the strong position of Germany, according to the Tarif ' Ccmmiesion, 
"was due to the skill of the German worltmen in controlling temperati res in furnaces, 
to practically and theoreticalfy trained chemists and engineers, and to research work 
carried on in well-equipped laboratories as well as to low costs on raw materials, fuel, 
and labor." 

While Germany's competitive conditions were disturbed and disnipted during the 
war, yet thev are fast getting back upon a prewar basis. (See Exhibit 4.) 

Germany has long been known as the producer of the various chemical products 
entering into the manufacture of enameled ware, glassware, etc., such as soda, potash, 
various color oxides, etc. Likewise, she is self-contained as to feldspar, fluorspar, 
silica, etc., which largely make up the enameled mix. 

Steel which is used as the base for enameled ware products is largely, if not all. 
self-produced by Germany. The only important materials which Germany is obliged 
to purchase on the outside are borax and oxide of tin. 

While the report of the United States Tariff Commission discloses that during the 
war Germany has been somewhat handicapped for fuel and steel, yet it is evident 
that she is fast recovering her normal competitive advantages as to these materials. 

So that it is a fair conclusion to draw from all the facts disclosed, that basing a mark 
at 2 cents, the same situation applies to the 50 per cent of the cost of manufacture 
represented by raw materials as applies to labor cost. In other words, the cost of 
export by Germany when translated into American dollars is so low that any duty 
that might be imposed would be of little avail in preventing our markets from being 
flooded, unless such a duty were to be based upon the value of the goods as produced 
in this country, rather than on the value in Germany with duty figures on the depre- 
ciated rate of exchange, as is the case at the present time. 

The exchange situation is such a complicated one and one that is bound to vary as 
the months go on, that it is impossible to suggest any rate of duty that would protect 
the enameled ware industry at this time, unless such a rate were based upon the cost 
of production in the United States. 

Spain has recently placed a duty of 100 per cent on the importation of enameled 
ware as a protection to the enameled ware industry developea in Spain during the 
war. 

England as well has just provided a duty of 50 per cent on enemeled ware, effective 
March 31, 1921. 

Just prior to the war and during the war, Japan has mace rapid strides in the enam- 
eled ware field, and there is no qiTesticn but what we can look for serious competition 
from this quarter once tl ey are able to obtsin tie recessary supplies of steel, which 
they were unable to get during the war. Alrerdy simples of Japanese enameled 
ware are being shown and orders solicited at prices below cost of production in this 
country. 

From the facts disclosed bv the investigation of cur chairman, we reccmmend — 

1. The enactment of an antidumping bill. 

2. The passage of a meaEi:re pro-siding for the eFtabliphment of duties on American 
valuations in American dollars at port of entr}-, inpte:d of the fair market selling prices 
in the countries in whir^h goods Lre produced. • 

3. That if goods are to be valued at United St'ites fair market selling prices, then 
we ask that a duty of 5 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem be provided in the 
enameled ware enumerated, paragraph 134. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tariff CoMMrrrEE, Enameled Ware Association, 
Henry C. Milligan, Chairman. 
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Representing the tariff committee: Henry 0. Milligan (chairman), T. K. Niedrin- 
ghauB, J. M. Sanders, N. W. Judkins, G. L. Harrison. 

Members of Sheet Metal Ware Ass d nation: Ameri?an St imping and Enameling Co., 
Belmont Stamping and Enameling Co., Canton Stamping and Enameling Co., Central 
Stamping Co., Cleveland Stamping and Tool Co., Cleveland Metal Products Co., 
Columbian Enameling and Stamping Co., Coonlev Manufacturing Co., Geiidee, 
Paeschke and Frey Co., Lisk Manufacturing Co., National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Co., Republic Metal ware Co., Strong Manufacturing Co.. United States Stamp- 
ing Co., Vollrath Co., Bellaire Enamel Co., Porcelain Enameling Association, Crundec- 
Martin Co., Lafayette Stamping Co., Republic Stamning and Enameling Co. 

Copies of the following exhibits are herewith printed : 

Exhibit No. 1. — Comparison of labor costs in Germany and United States. 

Exhibit No. 2. — Tabulation of wages paid in 20 enameled ware factories in the 
United States as of Januarv, 192L 

Exhibit No. 3. — Tabulation of number of employees, male and female, employed in 
20 factories in United States in year 1920, and in normal times, and ratio of labor 
C3st to total cost of producrtion. 

Exhi.jit No. 4. — Suggestion of letter and questionnaire to be sent to enameled ware 
manufacturers. 

Exhioits Nos.* 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. — Letters showing wages paid in enameled ware 
industry in Germany and other European countries. 



Chairman Milligan's Report. 

To THE Tariff Committee, Sheet Metalware Association. 

Gentlemen: In submitting my report regarding European competition as relates to 
the enameled-ware industry, I take pleasure in stating that we ha\e been fortunate 
in securing abroad valuable data which should le the foundation Of an able appeal 
to our Government for a just and proper tariA" to safeguard the interests of the industry. 

Your chairxTAn is attaching to this report, for the benef t of each ir.em.ter of the 
committee, copies of certain important information which each ir.eir.ter should 
fully weigh in arriving at his respective • iews. In addition to the copies attached 
hereto, I ha e secured a vast amount of inside information,, and ha^e tabulated a 
number of newspaper clippings showing the general feeling of Unrest, especially 
among the manufacturers in England, who ha^e had brought home to them, in a 
most forcible m.ann0r what German coir.petition, with the mark reduced from a 
nominal value of 23.8 cents down to a little o\ er 1^, really m.eans to them, and what 
it will surely mean to us as soon as the floodp-ates are thrown open, unless w^e awake 
to the situation and obtain the necessary relief before it is too late. In Gerir.any, 
as you are awara, the mark is a mark, ana on the basis of the mark their m.anufactur- 
in? costs are computed. England, as intimated, while always recognized as a free- 
tari.'f country, is now seeking some m.eans of protecting her own industries, which 
at this time are being destroyed by the low prices made to them by Germany on all 
manufactured articles. They have what is known as a "dumping act," wJiich in 
years past acted as a protection in a measure to their own industries, but at the present 
time it has no appreciable eTect, so that now they ha' e attached to the reparatioiis 
bill a tax to be added to the orice of German goods which is intended to protect their 
enameling and other industries from this competition. The bill has paesed its second 
reading in Commons and will probably go into el'ect the last of March. 

Gerniany, Austria, and Sweden, prior to the World War, as you are aware, were 
the European centers where most of the foreign enameled ware came from. The 
cutting up of central Europe, the formation of new states, the di^ ision of territory, 
and the immense cost incurred in the war, have left all these states in a most deplor- 
able condition, financially and economically. 

Just prior to the war and durintr the war Japan made rapid strides in the enameled 
ware field, and there is no question but what we can look for serious competition from 
this quarter once thev are able to obtain the necessary supplies of steel, which they 
were unable to get durin? the war. Alr«3ady samples of Japanese enameled ware arc* 
being shown and orders solicited at prices below cost of producticm in this c<iuntry. 

Germany, it would seem, has been an exception. She has not ielt as the other 
sections have the havoc that his been wrought by the war. she having prepared in 
advance the cost of her crontest for world power and trade; and while she has failed on 
the battlefield and been humiliated, and has met great losses, she to-day is in a more 
formidable position to secure the world's markets on manufactured goods than ever 
before. To better illustrate this point, I would advise that in 1913, prior to the war. 
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I talked with bankers and manufacturers in Berlin, Duisseldorf, and Cologne on the 
matter of a special military tax, which in 1013 was leaded. A feeling of indignation 
existed among all classes, they remarking that they could not understand why a 
military tax then should be dimanded, as they cjuld not sae where there was 
any prospect of war. This special tax was a particular hardsliip on all classt^s. In 
talking \iiith a clerk in the hotel in which I stopped at in Cologne ne remarked that his 
additional tax was the equivalent of one month's pay, and as he put it, *'We are not 
in war and we can not understand why this extra tax should be put on us, as we are 
taxed now, we feel, up to our limit." Germany has her banking connections in the 
principal markets of tJie world, and tlirough these banking connections long credits 
are given the buyers who in turn, knowing the standard of the foreign buyer, negotiate 
their acceptances and allow the credit they require, thus enabling the German manu- 
facturer to realize on his shipments by receiving, through these banking channels, 
r-eady cash. The German Government has always rendered aneistance to their roan- 
ufacturei-s by subsidies in one way or another, especially so as they relate to shipping 
ratas. To-day enameled goods are being shipped to South American ports from 
Hamburg, particularly to Argentina, at $S per ton, against New York shipping rat-es 
to Argentina of .f27 per ton. This, of itself, is a great handicap to American manufac- 
turers seeking export buainese, and both the Unitod States and England are witbout 
redress against these .advantages, to which Germany s »ems to feel she has the exclusive 
right. 

It would seem hardly necessary for me to impress upon each member of the com- 
mittee, who already knows that Germany was perhaps the most efficiently organized 
industrial nation in the world prior to th-e war, that she is holding her own in these 
characteristics as in the past. I have from most reliable sources information to the 
efi'ect that almost every industry of importance in Germany is to-day paying larger 
dividends than before the war, and in England it is specially admitted that her deter- 
mination to control the world's markets never was more manifest, and that unless the 
countries which fought her on the battlefield in which she was defeated awaken to the 
true situation, Germany will defeat them by crippling their dLierent industries and 
securing the world s markets on all manufactured goods by underselling them. At 
this writing there are 146 lines of German goods being shown in the city of New York 
alone, at the Imperial Hotel. I have reliable information to the e^'ect that New York 
is no exception, but that Germany is being represented all over the world with samples 
of her cheap manufacture. 

With reference to Austria, she no longer is a factor. Sweden, with everything 
advanced there but her currency (kronen) remaining almost normal, being reduced 
from its prewar standard of value 0.2680 to only 0.2230, is in no position to compete 
with Germany. In fact, they are feeling German competition in manufactured wares, 
so that it really revolves itself down to the one competitive country — Germany. 

By examining the attached papers relative to wages paid, etc., you will note that 
while costs are tigured on a 48-nour a week basis, yet they know no limit of hours of 
toil, and are utilizing child labor to a very great extent. You will note that the wages 
paid are a mere fraction of the wages paia in this country for similar work. Overhead 
expenses are proportionately low, wnile materials entering into the manufacture of 
enameled ware are lower in Germany with two exceptions, and the prices for such 
chemicals used are lower than the prices paid here. 

It might be well to stop and think for a moment: Should not self-preservation 
influence us in asking that some protection by our Government be p^iven an industry 
employing many tJiousands, both male and female, as well as involving many millions 
of capital? It is our duty not only to urge but to do everything in our power to secure 
protection for our employees, as well as protection for the vast amount of capital 
involved in our industry, and to give to the congressional committee all authentic 
information secured and available. 

Germany *s propaganda is to the effect that if we expect her to pay the indemnity 
asked for by the supreme council of the League of Nations, we should buy from her. 
For the sake of argument, let us admit that exchange of trade is necessary, and to 
a certain degree admit that in order to ever reach normal conditions, if we sell we 
must buy; but should we not at this time confine the exchange of trade to such 
products as will not destroy our industries or throw our factory employees into a bread 
line? Unless some measure be taken in the way of a protective tariff or a revision 
of the dumping act — ^not a prohibitive tariff — a tariff baeed on just and fair lines, 
making competition what it should be, instead of Germany paying the indemnity 
asked for, indirectly our country will have to pay a very large percentage of it. 

It will be interesting for you to know that already combinations of bankers and 
planters in the South have organized corporations for the purpose of shipping their 
cotton into Czechoslovakia for conversion. This republic, to my mind, will rise to 
a high position eventually in the world's estimation of countries. To-day it is im- 
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poveriahed, but has vast natural resources. These, together with its iDxlls and fac- 
tories, will assure its future economic prosperity through its present republican 
Government, the head of which was formerly in charge of one of our largest institutions 
in the United States. To-dav, however, its crown, normal value 0.2026, is but 0.0128. 
Labor is on as low a basis' as Germany. Now, I have in mind a corporation known as 
the Mississippi Delta Cotton Exporting & Trading Co., with headauarters at Clarks- 
dale, Miss. This corporation is organized with a large capital. Its directors are promi- 
nent bankers and planters in the South. The corporation is organized under the State 
of Tennessee, with domicile at Memphis, Tenn., and with branch offices in New York 
and different cities in Eurooe. They have already secured on a conversion basis 
49 per cent of the cotton mills in Czechoslovakia. I am informed that other similar 
syndicates have been formed and are preparing to utilize the cheap labor in Germany 
und other central European states. 

It must be self-e\'ident to those who will give the matter any thought, that it means 
supplying cheap foreign labor where it can be utilized, and thus depriving our own 
citizens of a just means of earning a livelihood. 

In this preamble I have only touched on a few of the many matters and conditions 
relative to the subject matter, my idea being to present in tabulated form all infor- 
mation obtained so that at the first meeting of the committee they may study every 
angle and be sufficiently informed to present such a brief to Congress as will be con- 
vincing to the honorable Ways and Means Committee when the matter of tariff on our 
industry^ comes up for hearing. 

Now, in reaching my deductions of the questionnaires sent out to various enameled- 
ware manufacturers in the United States, we have received returns from 20 concerns, 
while' 6 have made no reply to our several letters urging their cooperation. The f> 
not replying are as follows: Lalance & Grosjean. Canton Stamping & Enameling Co , 
New England Enamel Co., Fletcher Enamel Co., Federal Enameling & Stamping 
Co ;, Baltimore Stamping & Enameling Co. 

I desire to call your attention specially to the tabulation of the reports of the 20 
concerns submitting questionnaires, including a conservative estimate of the con- 
cerns not returning questionnaires, showing a grand total of 13,583 persons employed 
directly in the enameled kitchen utensil business during the year 1920, and a normal 
force of approximately 15,000 people. 

The tabulation of wages paid by the various concerns in the various lines of work 
in the industry show quite a variation, due undoubtedly to different methods in vogue 
in different factories: also due to local conditions and to the fact that some plants 
employ women for certain lines of work where men are used exclusively in others. 
Tabulations have been made on the basis of a 10-hour day, and the average for the 
20 factories reporting shows wages paid of from $7.65 per day for machine-shop 
employees down to $3.75 per day for sorters and wrappers (female). 

The average wages paid per hour in the entire industry figure at the rate of 57J 
cents per hour, as determined by these calculations. 

Against this we have tabulated the present German rates for the same classes of 
work, as taken from the detailed schedule of wages for machine industries, foundries, 
enameling works, etc., the highest rate on this schedule being taken in each case. 
Figuring the mark at a valuation of 2 cents in United States currency — which is 
much higher than its value to-day — it is shown that German workers are being paid 
the equivalent of 5 to 9 cents per hour in American money, or an average of 7^ cents 
per hour. 

In other words, the cost of labor in Germany to-day, basing the value of the mark 
at 2 cents in American money, is just one-eighth what it is for the same work here. 

The questionnaires tabulated show an average ratio of labor cost to the total cost 
of production of 37 J per cent. Adding onto this the indirect labor, such as clerks, 
foremen, office force, etc., it is seen that the total cost of labor in the enameling indus- 
try in the United States is easily 50 per cent of the total cost of production. 

The present duty is based on the exchange value of the money of the country from 
which the shipment comes, as determined on the day of shipment from the home 
port. Consequently, with the value of the mark at less than 10 per cent of its normal 
value, the present duty of 25 per cent is in reality less than 2i per cent when tranp 
la ted into United States valu?s. 

With reference to the other 50 per cent cost of manufacturing enameled ware, it 
would appear from calculations made from our own cost figures for last year, that this 
was divided almost equally between stamping materials, such as steel, hoop iron, 
^vi^e, etc., and the other raw materials such as chemicals, fuel, packing, and wrapping 
materials, etc. 

Regarding these raw materials, the comparative cost as between Germany and the 
United States is very much affected by the question as to \^hether they are produced 
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in Germany or are purchased from the outside world, either in the raw or. semifimshed 
form. 

From the data we have, those which are produced in Germany almost without 
exception stand at a lower cost value (even figuring the mark at par) than the same 
materials in the United States. Germany has long been known as a producer of the 
various chemical products entering into the manufacture of enaipeled ware, glassware, 
etc., such as soda, potash, various coloring oxides, etc. Likewise, it is eelf -contained 
as to feldspar, fluorspar, silica, etc., which largely make up the enamel mix. 

Also, as to the steel used as the base for our product, it would appear that the bulk ^ 
if not all, of the steel used in Germany to-day is eelf-produced. 

The only important materials which Germany is obliged to purchase on the outside 
are borax and oxide of tin. 

Translating the cost of raw 'materials into United States values, basing the mark at 
2 cents, the same situation applies to the 50 per cent of the cost of manufacture repre- 
sented by raw materials as applies to the labor cost. In other words, the cost for 
export when translated into American dollars, is so low that any duty that might be 
imposed would be of little avail in preventing our market from being flooded, unless 
sue n a duty were to be based upon the value of the goods as producedin this country,, 
rather than on the value in Germany with duty figured on the depreciated rate of 
exchange as is the case at the present time. 

The exchange situation is such a complicated one, and one that is bound to vary 
as the months go on, that it is impossible to suggest any rate of duty that would protect 
us at this time, unless such a rate were based upon the cost of production here. If it 
were possible to obtain a duty of this kind, it would appear as if a rate of 80 per cent 
would not be any too high to cover the present situation. (In this connection we 
understand Spain has recently placed a duty of 100 per cent on the importation of 
enameled ware to protect the several enameledrware factories established tn6re during 
the war.) A report from London, dated March 1, is to the effect that the House of 
Commons, with the consent of the Government, decided that the German reparation 
bill, providing for a sufficient levy on the purchase price of imported German goods, 
shall not come into effect until March 31, the measure having passed its second reading 
in the Commons on Monday last, March 14. 

From the information above given, your chairman offers as a suggestion for the 
committee's consideration the advisability of advocating what it would appear now 
to be the opinion of those in Confess who have given the subject of tariff consideration: 

1. The importance of advocating an enactment of an antidumping bill prior to full 
consideration of a revised tariff, covering the importation of foreign-made goods, taking 
American valuation of home product as a basis for duty purposes. 

2. The passage of a measure as an amendment to the existing tariff law which would 
assess duties on the basis of value in American dollars at port of entry, instead of the 
value of the fair market-selling prices in the countries in which goods are produced: 
that a duty of not less than 80 per cent be asked for, 

Eespectfully submitted. 

Henry C. MiiLioAN, Chairman, 
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MACFAiaANE & BO^INSON (LtD.)^ 

New York, March 29, t921, 
Mr. Henry C. Milligan, 

tusiderd and Treasurer The Republic Stamping <t Enameling Co., 

Canton, Ohio, 

My Dear Mr. Milligan: I duly ^ecei^-ed your wire of yesterday requesting infor- 
mation regarding the selhag prices ol Geroaan-made wlute ^u»x«4€d ware fot kitchen, 
and household purposes, and hasten to state that the prices which are being made to 
the wholesale and export trade figure in most caees about 1€>G per cent lower than 
the fair market selliM prices of ^Hsilar Ameriean-npade gecd». Coneefjuently, our 
branch office in New York has been put almost completely out of business. As to 
export trade, we are absolutely doing nothing, as we find it impossible to compete 
with the prices being made by German manufacturers. 

It would seem that the different producers of enameled ware have formed sort of a 
combination, the prices being almost uniformly the same by all maniiacturers. I 
am gi\ing you below a few staple lines with which the prices being made, and which 
spesJc for themfielves. Should you require the complete schedule for the entire Hne, 
landly advise me and I wiJl prepare the same for you. 

The German selling prices to me trade are all figured |>er piece, and are commtted 
for comparison per dozen, the same as the American prices are fig- red, per ao/.oi>. 
In converting these figures, I have taken the value of the mark at 2 cen*#i A erii* in 
money. 

Am^rieem 8tyle or pattern. 



Item. 



Washbasins 

Do 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Straight seamless cups 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Our No. 1 chambers 

Our No. 1 J chambers 

Our No. 2 chambers 

QUf Nov^ chambers, u 

Our 2-quaft pitchers 

Our 2|«f%ttarf pitchers 

Our 3J-q,uart pitchers 

Our %qn»vt teakettles 

Our 3i-quart teakettJes 

Our 4-quart teakettJes 

Our 5-QuaFt teaketMes 

S oftp 4ish with drainer 

Our l-quart linped saucepans. . 
Our l^quart Hpped saucepans. 
Oor 2-quart lipped sau?epans. . 
Our SHluart lijtped saucepans. 
Oiir 3-quart iipped saucepans. . 
Oar 4-quaFt Jipped sauce)»ans. . 
Our A-quart lipped saucepans. . 




No. 28. 

No. 30 

No. 32. 

No. 34 

No. 36 

No. 40 

^pint, No. 7 

3-pint,No. 8 

l-pint, No,.9 

U^int, No. 10.. 
No. 18 

No. 20 :... 

No. 22 

No,?4 

No. i;^, 1.5 liters. 
No. 15, 2.6 liters. 
No. 17, 3.7 liters. 
No. 20^.2.1 liters. 
No. 22, 2.6 liters. 
No. 24, 3 liters... 
No. 26, 4.4 liters. 

No. 60. 

No. 14. 

No. 16. 

No.l8v 

Na2a. 

Now 22. 

Now24. 

No. 26.. 



Per dozen, net. 


German 


American 


prices. 


prices. 


fl.80 


$4.32 


2105 


4.96 


2.25 


5.76 


7.60 


6.72 


2.65 


7.85 


3.25 


a.2S 


.90 


2.00 


1.02 


2.40 


L20 


2.80 


1.40 


3.75 


2.15 


5.12 


2.65 


6.40 


3.20 


7.04 


.3.80 


7.68 


4.70 


9.60 


5.55 


10.80 


7.10 


12.80 


• 5.90 


10.50 


7.25 


12.00 


8.00 


12.80 


8.80 


14.40 


1.60 


3.00i 


1.45 


3.51 


1.85 


3.84 


2.25 


4.32 


2.60 


4.5»ft 


3.20 


5.4.4 


3.80 


6.24 


4.50 


7.0^ 



Faithfully,, yours, 



Macfablane & RoBSNSoN (Ltd.)., 
• By B. H. Walsh, Manager. 
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The following original letters and data covering Exhibits 1 to 9 were submitted to 
Hon. John Q. lilson, chairman of subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee ^ 
at Washington, D. C, Friday, March 25, 1921: 



DOMESTIC EXHIBITS. 



Exhibit 1. — Comparison of labor costs in Germany and United States. 
[Taking the mark on basis 2 cents In United States currency.] 



Bf a?hinisi;s 

Pressmen 

S()inaers, beaders, small punch presses 

Riveters and welders 

Picklers 

Dippers (averaee of men and girls) 

Inspectors (girls) 

B urners 

Sorters and wrappers (female) 

Packers 

Common labor 

Average wages per hour 



United 

States, 
per hour. 



Cents. 
76J 
65 
62 
5^ 
58 
53^ 
45i 
70J 
35i 
58^ 
47i 



11)631 



57J 



Germany, 

per hour 

(value 

mark at 

2 cents). 



Cents. 
9 
9 
8 
5J 
9 

^ 
5 
9 
5 



n 



11)81^^ 



7i 



Germany,, 
in marks. 



H 

4 
2| 

2i 

*J 
2% 

4j 

3* 



3i 



In other words, the cost of labor in Germany to-day, basing the value of the mark 
at 2 cents American money, is just one-eighth what it is for the same work here. 

i he labor rates taken to represent the German costs are taken from the detailed 
schedule of wages for machine industries, foundries, enameling works, etc. , the highest 
rate being taken in each case and the mark figured at a value of 2 cents in United 
States currency, which is much higher than its value to-day. 

Exhibit 2. — Tabulation of wages paid in 20 enameled-ware factories in United StattSj^ 

January ^ 1921. 

[ Basis: 10 hours per day for men.] 



Factory No. 


Machin- 
ists. 


Press- 
men. 


Spinners, 

beadors, 

pmich 

presses. 


Riveters 

and 
welders. 


Pickelers, 

male and 

female. 


Dippers. 

male and 

female. 


1: ; 


$8.50 
7.00 
&50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.50 
7.50 
6.90 
7.00 
7.50 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
8.10 ^ 
6.65 
7.00 
8.50 
9.00 
6.00 
8.25 


$8.50 
6.00 
7.25 
6.00 
7.30 
5.50 
6.00 
5.90 
7.25 

aoo 

6.50 
• 6.30 
6.25 
6.30 
4.25 
6.70 
5.QQ 
6.60 
6.65 
7.20 


$7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.00 
6.00 
4.75 
6.00 
6.50 
5.50 
7.50 
6.25 
6.75 
7.00 
5.40 
4.00 
6.70 
4.50- 
5.20 
7.75 
6.65 


$4.50 
6.00 
6.75 
6.00 
5.25 
7.00 
4.00 
6.55 
7.10 
7.50 
5.75 
&20 
6.25 
4.20 
5.85 
6.85 
4.50 
4.00 
6.65 
7.20 


$6.30 
8.00* 
7.75 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
7.65 
4.50 
6.50 
6.25 
4.50 
6.15 
5.75 
5.20 
5.30 
4.50 
6.25 
5.00 
4.20 


$4.50 


2 


4.00 


3 


5.50 


4 


J5.75 


5 


4.50 


6 •. 


3.90 


7 


5.00 


8... 


5.90 


9 


7.50 


10 


7.00 


11 


6.00 


12 


5.35 


13.. 


5.25 


14 


4.80 


15 


Z80 


16 


5.05 


17 


3.75 


18 


5.90 


19 


7.20 


20 


6.65 






Average for 20 factories, per day 

Average for 20 factories, per hour 


7.65 
.76i 


6.47 
.65 


6.18 
.62 


5.85 
.58i 


6.78 
.58 


5.36 
.53i 
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Exhibit 2. — Tabulation of wages paid in 20 enameled-ware factories in United States ^ 

January, 1 921 — Continued . 



Factory No. 


Inspec- 
tors, 
male and 
female. 


Burners. 

male and 

female. 


Female 

sorters 

and 

wrappers. 


Packers. 


Common 
labor. 


1 


$3.15 
5.30 
6.75 
5.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
5.95 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
4.65 
5.30 
3.25 
5.00 
3.35 
5.90 
5.00 
5.00 


$8.00 
6.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.35 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.90 
5.50 
8.75 
7.75 
6.65 


$3.60 
4.00 
5.50 
5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.00 
4.40 
3.75 
3.85 
5.30 
3.30 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.65 
5.55 
3.35 


$7.00 
8.40 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.90 
6.60 
7.90 
5.25 
6.75 
6.35 
4.70 
3.50 
6i00 
3.35 
6.25 
6.65 
6.20 


$5.00 


2 


5.50 


3 


5.50 


4 


5.00 


5 


4.50 


6 


4.50 


7 


5.00 


8 


5.00 


9 


5.00 


10 


6.15 


11 


5.50 


12 


4.00 


13 , 


5.25 


14 


5.00 


15 


2.90 


16 


4.60 


17 


3.35 


18 


5.00 


19 


4.25 




3.80 








4.56 
.45i 


7.05 
.70i 


3.75 


5.84 
.58i 


4.74 


A vert^e for 20 factories, per hour 


.47i 









Exhibit 3. 












Year 1920. 


Normal times. 


Cost of fuel. 


Ratio 
labor cost 
to total 
cost of 
produc- 
tion. 


Factory No. 


Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber 
female 

em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber 
male 
em- 
ployees. 


Num- 
ber 
female 

em- 
ployees. 


Coal per 
ton. 


Fuel 
oil per 
gallon. 


Gas per 
Mfeet. 


1 


217 
279 
250 
172 
300 
138 
400 
400 
466 
738 
110 
8^'5 
254 
52 
62 
371 
450 
610 
200 
360 


141 

111 

75 

50 

100 

64 

100 

100 

183 

182 

30 

327 

62 

17 

18 

62 

200 

304 

75 

120 


900 
380 
250 
172 
365 
138 
400 
350 
4b6 
738 
145 
825 
200 
52 
58 
371 
450 
610 
•200 
375 


300 

140 
75 
50 

125 
64 

100 
75 

183 

182 
35 

327 
40 
17 
12 
62 

200 

304 
75 

150 


$5.00 
5.25 
9.00 




$0.65 


Per cent. 
40 


2 


40 


3 




1.20 


33i 
37 


4 


5 








28 


6 


5.00 




.52J 


28 


7 


28 


8 


9.00 
4.:^5 
6.75 
$4. 00-12. 00 
3.50 
5.20 


■$6.*i6i' 


1.10 
.55 


43i 
40 


9 


10 


39 


11 


60 


12 






40 


13 




.70 


44 


14 




15 








31 


16 










17 


4. 00-10. 75 


i.06J 






18 




34 


19 








34 


20 


4.70 




.43 


37 






Total 20 factories reporting 


6,654 
2,000 


2,321 
750 


7,445 
2,000 


2,516 
750 


17)637 


Estimate 6 concerns not report- 

\x\sr. 








*"I5- ••.... 




Total factory employees. . 
Total factory employees, male 
and female 


8,654 


3,071 
11,725 

1,758 


9,445 


3,266 
12,711 

1,906 




Superintendents, heads of de- 
partments, and office help, at 
15 per cent 












' Grand total estimated 
number employees 




13,583 




14,617 




Grand average 




37J 
\2lt 


Labor overhead, clerks, fore- 
men, etc. (estimated) 


































Total labor, including 
overhead, in propor- 
tion to all expenses 


50 





















1 Freight. 

60T13— 21— FT 26- 



-8 
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Exhibit 4. 

suggestion of letter to be sent to the different bnameled-ware manutac- 

turer8 accompanying questionnaire. 

At a meeting of a number of the enameled- ware manufacturers held in New York 
City a committee was appointed to secure facts relative to cost of production of enam- 
eled ware in this country and in Europe, in order that comparisons might be arrived 
at and a fair, equitable basis of duties be advocated before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, having the tariff situation under consideration, on the convening of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. 

As chairman of the committee I realize that in putting out a questionnaire to the 
manufacturers generally there would be a reluctance in giving their sales. It was 
suggested that a disinterested party might be the recipient of this information, tabu- 
lating the same and giving the actual amount to the committee. There are objections 
even to this. Therefore the committee has decided to adopt a tentative amount of 
sales as a basis. There are, however, other features that the committee feels it should 
be in possession of, therefore the following questions are asked of all manufacturers 
(as covered by the inclosed questionnaire) and which we feel there should be no 
hesitancy in answering. The writer would feel particularly indebted if the same 
will be given prompt and immediate attention. The work your committee is engaged 
upon is of vital importance to every manufacturer of enameled ware, and we need not 

Soint out to you that the only way our case can properly be presented to the Ways ahd 
[eans Committee is to have prompt and complete assistance from you and from 
every other manufacturer in our line. 

We have already taken measures to secure full information from England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Sweden as 16 wages, cost of raw materials, etc., and desire the 
information asked for in this questionnaire in order that we may intelligently place 
our claim for proper protection for American workmen and American industry. The 
manufacturers, your committee feels, have a just right to expect a tariff on our industry 
that will give us protection against low wages paid in similar mAnofacture abroad, 
a protection that will prevent in the future the dumping of large quantities of goods 
on our market, thus depriving the legitimate home manufactiu*er of the profit that he 
is entitled to and that will give the employee protection for his labor. 

The committee feels that they have a right to ask the tariff commission to put a duty 
on foreign manufacture of enameled kitchen utensils sufficient to compete with low 
costs of production abroad. It does not propose to ask a prohibitive tariff or any 
Chinese wall around the industry, but only a fair, eciuitable rate of duty as outlined 
above, and in order to give the congressional committee actual facts it is absolutely 
necessary that every manufacturer cooperate with our committee. Therefore, will 
you not kindly give the matter immediate attention? 
Very truly, yours, 

Henry C. Milligan, Chairman. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

To members tariff committee^ enamehd-ware industry: 

Suggestions for a questionnaire. Please check and note such changes as you think 
advisable. 

Estimated product of enameled-ware produced in United States prior to 

1915 $20, 000, 000 

Estimate arrived at by the MetaJware Association in 1917 30, 000, 000 

Increased costs would indicate the present value of enameled-ware pro- 
duction ill excess of • ; 40, 000, 000 

Your estimate total enamel-ware sales in America for 1920 (covering all 

manufacturers) $ 

Number of male emplovees (your works) 

Number of female employees (your works) 

Average daily wages paid machinists Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid pressmen Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid spinners Number hours per day per week 

Average dailv wages paid headers and 
small punch presses Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid riveters and 
welders Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid pickling de- 
partment. Number hours per day per we0k 
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Average daily wages paid dippers Number hours per day per week 

Averajge daily wages paid inspectors Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid burners Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid sorters and 

wrappers. * Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid packers Number hours per day per week 

Average daily wages paid common labor. Number hours per day per week 

What per cent in dollars and cents does your labor costs bear to your total 

cost of production? $ 

Fuel— Coal cost $ 

Fuel— Oil cost $ 

Fuel — Gas cost $ 

N. B. — In preparing brief to be submitted, 1920 market prices will be considered. 



FOREIGN EXHIBITS. 

Exhibit 5. r 

SACHS, EMAILLIRWERKE GEBR. GEBLER. 

[Telegrammadresse: Emaillirwerke Pima. A. B. C. Code 5, Edition.] 

Fernsprecher Nr. 789. 
Postacheckkonto Nr. 1391^ Dresden. 

PiRNA, den 26 Janiuxr, 1921, 
Messrs. Macfarlane & Robinson (Ltd.), 

76-78 Southwark Street, London S. E. 

Dear Sirs: In receipt of your favor of 11th instant, we beg to inform you that the 
approximate wages for tabor paid now in our works are as follows for 46 hours: 

Marks. 

Girls — dipi)ing. 160 

Men — dipping 250 

Burning 290 

Girls— stamping 160 

Men— Stamping 350 

We.remain, 

Yours, faithfully, 

Sachs, Emaillirwerke, Gebr. Gebler. 



Exhibit 6. 

• KOCKUMS — EMALJERVERK. 

RoNNEBY, Sweden, January 17, 1921, 
William Macfarlane, Esq., 

Kampen House, 76-78 Southwark Street, London, S. E. 

Dear William: Your kind letter of January the 11th reached me just now, and 
ivith regard to the wages we pay for labor, I beg to give you the following information: 

Kroner. 

Girls — dipping, 48 hours 43. 20 

Men — dipping, 48 hours 72. 00 

Burning, 48 hours - 82. 00 

As a whole, we pay just as much as you, probably a little more. It depends on the 
value of your pound. 

At the same time, dear William, I would like to inform you that I have retired from, 
my position on the 1st of January. Mr. Gieseke is now my successor. At the end of 
January I will travel to Dresden, where I intend to take my permanent residence in 
the summer. I will give you my address as soon as I know it myself, and if you visit 
* *The Sadisische Emaillirwerke " do not forget to pay me a \ifiit. Hans will accom- 
pany me to Dresden in order to see the place where I will li"\ e in future. He is then 
^oing back to Hughes in London and will take his way via Paris. 
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Mr. Erik Kockum, who is one of the directors in our concerns, intends to \ieit 
London in the beginning of February. I have §i\en him your address and if he calls 
at your office, I am sure you will be to him as friendly as possible. 

I hope you and your dear family are in good health. We have had a quiet 
X-mastime. All the children have been at home and we have made it as pleasant as 
we could for them, as it was the last X-mas we spent in Sweden. 

Sending you our united greetings and hoping to hear from you once a while, I 
remain, dear William, 
Yours, faithfully, 

Albert Voltmer. 



Exhibit 7. 

Foreign Office and Board of Trade, 

London^ S. W. /., JanvAmj 24, J 9? J. 

Gentlemen: With reference to your letter of 13th January, I have to inclose here- 
with a tariff of the rates of wage? paid in the enameled hollo wware industry and allied 
industries in Germany. I have to add that these rates have been in force in tbe 
Diiseeldorf area since April last, and can be taken as representative, though, if any- 
thing, they are slightly higher than those paid in other districts. 

\\1hiere piecework rates are resorted to, which is the general rule, it is stated that 
an average worker can earn at least 15 per cent more than ^e average hourly rate. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Andrews, 
For the Comptroller General. 
Messrs. Macfarlane & Robinson (T-fTD.), 

Kampen House ^ 76-8 Southwarh Street, S. E. 1. 



MAClnNE INDUSTRIES, FOUNDRIES, LOCOMOTIVE, WAGON, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 

AND ENAMELING WORKS. 

Olass 1(a). skilled workers having a certificate of proficiency who can prove to have 
ha^ a long and varied experience and practical training, capable of working inde- 
pendently in thpir trade. Doubtful cases are decided by a commission of experts. 
Wages per hour are as follows: Mark. 

For workers over 25 years 4. 30-4. 50 

For workers from 21 to 25 vears 3. 70-4. 30 

For workers who have finished apprenticeship up to 21 years 2. 90-3. 20 

Class II (a\ skilled workers without a certificate of proficiency. 
Wages per hour: 

For workers over 25 years of age 4. 10-4. 30 

For workers from 21 to 25 years 3. 60-4. 10 

For workers from 19 to 21 years , 2. 80-3. 10 

For workers from 17 to 19 years 2. 50-2. 80 

Class II 1(a), trained workers. 
Wages per hour: 

For workers over 25 years of age 3. 85-4. 05 

For workers from 21 to 25 years 3. 55-3. 85 

For workers from 19 to 21 years 2. 70-3. 00 

For workers from 17 to 18 years 2. 40-2. 70 

Class IV<'a), helpers or mates. 
Wages per hour: 

For workers over 21 vears of age 3. 55-3. 85 

For workers from 18 to 21 years 2. 70-3. 00 

For workers from 16 to 18 years 2, 40-2. 70 

For workers from 14 to 16 years 1. 90-2. 20 

Female workers doing men's work receive 20 per cent less than do male workers of 
the same class. 
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Classification in the sheet and metal punching and enameling trade, 

(a) Mechanical workshop: Wage. Class. 

Turner 1(a) Ill(a) 

Fitter .' 1(a) Ill(a) 

Smith 1(a) 11(a) 

Hammerman Ill(a) 

Planer 1(a) Ill(a) 

MilHng cutter 1(a) Ill(a) 

Saddler (Sattler) 1(a) Ill(a) 

(b) Punch and planishing works: 

Presser 1(a) Ill^a^ 

Cutter cutting: rounds on circular shears IIKa) IV(a) 

Cutter operating plate shears IIIC^^ 

Cutter operating vertical shears n(a) 

Scrap binder and waste stamper lll(a) 

Cutter Ill(a) 

Trimmer Ill(a) 

Straightener 1(a) Ill(a) 

Hollow metal worker and drawer I?a) 111(a) 

Warm plate puller (warmeinzeiher) 1(a) * Ill(a) 

Black sheet iron presser 1(a) Ill(a) 

Aluminum presser Ka) ^ 11(a) 

Grinder and polisher 1(a) lll(a) 

Annealer or furnaceman n(a) 

(c) Plumber's workshop: 

Plumber 1(a) Ill(a) 

Cutter Ka) Ill(a) 

Piercer \ IV(a) 

Electro-welder 11(a) Ill(a) 

Oxy-acetylene welder n(a) ni(a) 

Setter (anschlaeger) n(a) 

(d) Enamel works: 

Picklers » 1(a) 

Hollow metal worker 1(a) IIKa) 

Ground and finished enameler 1(a) Ill(a) 

Ground and finished burner 1(a) ^ Ill(a) 

Furnace boy * IV(a) 

Edger Ill(a) 

Sorter and imprbver 11(a) Ill(a) 

Enamel painter 1(a) Ill(a) 

Miller 1(a) 11(a) 

Smelter 11(a) Mll(a) 

Generator attendant ® 11(a) 

Furnace stoker * Ill(a) 

Annealer 11(a) 

Box maker 1(a) Ill(a) 

Packer 11(a) Ill(a) 

Weigher Ill(a) 

'Assembler 11(a) 

First assembler ^ 11(a) 

Warehouseman I V(a) 

Female picklers * 1(a) 

Women cleaners in pickling shops • 1(a) 

1 20 pfennigs per hour. 

« Clothing bonus (suit, apron, clogs, and rubber gloves). 

8 20 pfennigs per hour for self-stoking and 20 pfennigs per hour for heating. 

* 10 pfennigs per hour for beating. 
*30 pfennigs per hour for self-stoking. 
> 20 pfennigs per hour bonus. 

' Plus 10 piennigs per hour bonus. 

« Less 20 per cent and clothing bonus (apron, clogs, and rubber gloves). 

• Less 20 per cent and 20 pfennigs per hour, clothing, bonus, aprons, and clogs. 
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Special female workers. 
Wages per hour: Mark. 

For female workers over 21 years 2. 50-2. 70 

For female workers from 16 to 18 years 1. 70-1. 90 

For female workers from 18 to 21 years 1. 90-2. 10 

For female workers from 14 to 16 years 1. 40-1. 60 

In special female workers are included: Auftraegerinnen (Japanners), edgere, 
electro-oxy-acetylene welders, assemblers, printers, machine workers, cleaners in 
pickling shops (plus 10 pfenning per hour bonus, aprons, and clogs), and sprayers. 

Helpers or mates {females). 
Wages per hour: Marks. 

For female workers over 21 years 2. 40-2. 60 

For female workers from 18 to 21 years 1. 80-2. 00 

For female workers from 16 to 18 years 1. 60-1. 80 

For female workers from 14 to 16 years 1. 30-1. 60 

To these belong cleaners, washers, packers, other helpers. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 

1. Payment of child allowance. 

The child allowance is 1 mark per shift, and is payable for all children up to the 
age of 14 years, inclusive, or to the age of 16 years, inclusive, if still at school. 

For weak and sickly people this child allowance is also paid above the age of 16, 
in so far as they are incapable of earning a living. A child allowance is also paid in 
the case of sole supporters of families. 

2. Regulation concerning bonuses for foremen and gangers foremen, and gangers 
working on piece work receive an hourly extra of not less tnan 20 pfenning. 

Foremen and gangers not working on piece work receive an extra payment of not 
less than 40 pfenning per hour. 

INCREASED COST OP LIVING BONUS FROM APRIL 16, 1920. 

This bonus is simply an additional payment per hour, the piece-work basis remain- 
ing the same as before. 

(a) Male workers coming under the tariff (including apprentices) receive as fol- 
lows, per hour: 

Marks. 

From 14 to 16 years of age 0. 20 

From 16 to 18 years of age *. 30 

Above 18 years of age 40 

Above 19 years of age 60 

Above 20 years of age 80 

Above 21 years of age 1. 00 

(b) The increased cost of living bonus for female workers is as follows, per hour: 

Marks. 

For workers above 25 years of age 0. 80 

For workers above 21 years of age 50 

For workers from 18 to 21 years of age 30 

For workers from 14 to 18 years of age 20 

Workers above the age of 23, who are sole supporters of their family, receive a bonus 
of 1 mark per hour. 

Exhibit 8. 

Macparlane & RoBTNSON, (Ltd.), 
Londmi, England, February 11. 1921, 
H. C. MiLLiGAN, Esq., 

The Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, S. W. 

My Dear Mr. Milligan: Confirming our recent conversation, I should like to put 
on record the very disastrous compjetition from which all British manufacturers of 
enameled ware are at present suffering from German and Austrian exports, owing to 
the low value of the mark. 

Last year approximiitely £500.000 worth of German and Austrian enameled ware 
was shipped and delivered in this country at prices at least one-third under the Eng- 
lish cost of production. This business is. of course, quite profitable to the Continental 
manufacturers, in view of the fact that they are able to obtain their necessary supplies 
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of raw materials in their own countries and the value of the mark is much liigher there 
than is represented by the international exchange. They can thus easily afford to 
do business at the low prices charged. The result is that English manufacturers are 
working at a loss and haye been compelled to partially close down. 

As far as our own firm is concerned, we are only at present working 22 J hours per 
week and our experience is by no means in the common. 

The British Association of Hollowware Manufacturers has already sent a deputation 
to the secretary of the board of trade, as it is absolutely essential that this British 
industry should be afforded a sufficient measure of protection against Continental 
"dumping." Further, and apart from capitalistic or manufacturers' interest, it i» 
most essential that employment should be found for our workers and the State be 
saved payment of the present unemployment allowance. 

The writer feels sure from his conservation with you that you entirely concur in 
these views. 
Assuring you of his personal regard, 
Yours, very faithfully, 

Macfarlane & Robinson, (Ltd.) 
William A. Macfarlane. 

Managing Director. 
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George A. Royle & Co., 
Baron^s Court, London, W, 14, February 10, 1921. 
Henry C. Milligan, Esq., 

The Republic Stamping & Enameling Co., 

Canton, Ohio, United States of America. 

Dear Sir: With reference to our conversation of Monday last upon the serious 
German competition already being experienced, it is perfectly evident that unless 
something is done to protect the enameled hollowware mdustry outside of Germany, 
the German manufacturers will not only very soon have recovered their lost markets 
but will obtain a still greater hold of the world's markets than they already possessed 
before the ^ar. 

Notwithstanding that wages in the German enameled ware industry have been 
considerably advanced over the prewar scale, yet these wages are still very much 
lower than those now paid in other countries. 

The present German rate of wages per hour varies with the experience and age of 
the workers, ranging from mark 2.70 per hour for helpers or mates to mark 4.50 for 
skilled workers having a certificate of proficiency. Youths and female labor is 
paid on a correspondingly lower scale. In addition to the regular wages there is an 
"increase cost of living" bonus, and a special allowance for married men with families 

A further and most serious matter to be contended with is, of course, the great 
depreciation in the value of the mark. German manufacturers' prices are at present 
being quoted plus an advance of 550 per cent, but with the rate of exchange with 
the Umted Kingdom ranging around about mark 240 to pound sterling, the goods can 
be landed in this country at prices against which other manufacturers can not possibly 
compete, and with the adverse American rate of exchange, Canadian and American 
manufacturers are ^ow completely shut out of the United Kingdom market. It is 
stated by merchants here that even if the German prices were quoted plus 1,000 per 
cent advance, they would still be strictly competitive. 

Mr . Lloyd George has stated he has an uneasy suspicion that Germany is not trying to 
stabilize her money, and it is an undoubted fact that whilst the German mark remains 
at the pr€S3nt low value outside of Germany, the Germans are in a specially favorable 
position to compate against all other nations, whilst at the same time receiving an 
enormously h4gh-roark value for their exports. 

As a striking instance of this, a German competitor in our line of goods is offering 
hurricane lanterns at mark 35.50 each, D/D Hamburg. At the present rate of ex- 
change this works out at 35/-37/ per dozen D/D Hamburg, or mark 426 per dozen. T he 
prewar price of this same lantern wa^ mark 22 per dozen, D/D any town in the United 
Kingdom. It will be readily seen that this represents an enormous appreciation in 
the mark value received in Germany over prewar rates, this manufacturer now 
receiving mark 426 for 1 dozen lanterns without having to pay the freight to England^ 
whereas previously he only received mark 22, which included freight charges to any 
United Kingdom town. Comment is needless. 
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The mark is still a mark in Germany, and with such a high return for her exports, 
it would appear that Germany within a very short period will attain a position which 
must be very dangerous to the manufacturers of other industrial nations. 

A high tariff wall against German-made goods, or alternatively restriction or pro- 
hibition of imiDorts of German-made goods, appears to be the only means by which 
this most unfair German competition may be countered, unless our statesmen, can 
find a means to stabilize the exchanges. 

During 1919 and the early part of 1920, a greatly increased trade in enameled hollow- 
ware was being done by Canadian and American manufacturers with this country 
whilst the overseas demands for these products were far greater than the capacity of 
the factories could meet. But with the reappearance of German-made enameled 
ware on the world 's markets, the demand quickly fell away in the sunamer of 1920, 
and many contracts were canceled in favor of German goods. 

According to the table of imports of hardware and cutlery into the United Kingdom 
during December last, the following figures prove how Germany has completely cut 
out Canadian and United States enameled hollow- ware manufacturers: 

Pounds 

Hollow ware, wrought enameled: Tons. sterling. 

Germany 366 33,301 

Canada 1 165 

United States 2 329 

Sweden 21 2, 495 

Netherlands 42 5,600 

Belgium 26 5, 747 

In other hardware lines Germany is showing similar heavy importations over other 
countries, and unless something is done to check this flow of German exports, the 
Allies may receive some part of the proposed indenmity, but many important indus- 
tries outside of Germany must be crushed out of existence. 
Yours, very truly, 

George A. Royle & Co. 

The Chairman. The next witness is Mr. David Walker. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID WALKES, BEPSESENTINQ THE KNY- 
SCHEEBEB COBPOBATION, NEW YOBK, N. Y. 

The Chairman. You desire to address the committee with refer- 
ence to surgical instruments ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee is very familiar with the surgical- 
instrument proposition. 

Mr. Walker. I just want to speak very briefly 

The Chairman. You do not want to go over the same ground, 
do you ? 

Mr. Walker. I just want to address myself to the question of 
what the* rates in the proposed bill mean as applied to surgical 
instruments. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Walker. The Kny-Scheerer Corporation, of New York 
City. The old Kjiy-Scheerer Corporation was taken over and sold 
by the AUen Property Custodian. 

The Chairman. You will not require much time, will you ? 

Mr. Walker. Only about 10 minutes. 

Senator Smoot. Are they importers ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Make it less than 10 minutes if you can, as the 
committee has to adjourn very shortly. 

Mr. Walker. I may say that the whole breadth of the surgical 
instrument line probably covers 10,000 items. The items of domestic 
manufacture probably cover no more than 20 per cent, so that it 
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would make no diflFerence if a Chinese wall were built around the 
United States, there would have to be some importation of surgical 
instruments from abroad. 

I may say that shortly after the war was over one of the men 
who will appear here before the committee as a domestic manu- 
facturer came into my office and asked me to come down to Wash- 
ington and secure a provision in the consular regulations — and he 
was the first man in Europe to buy. 

The rate provided in the proposed bill is 60 cents a dozen on a 
$5 valuation or less, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. Inasmuch 
as the vast majority of surgical instruments cost over $6 a dozen, 
the limit of $5 may be discontinued, as far as that is concerned. 
It simply means 12 per cent plus 35 per cent, which is 47 per cent. 
That is plain. 

The rayne-Aldrich law provided 45 per cent imder the omnibus 
metal schedule. 

A vast amount of these instruments must come from abroad. 
It is noted that in Canada these goods are admitted free of duty. 
Last year Canada imported from the United States $567,299 worth 
of surgical and dental instruments. With no duty at all, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer sent more than twenty times the surgical instru- 
ments into Canada that he imported. 

If you take the noncomparable surgical instruments as imported 
and apply the rates of the proposed bill you get a rate of duty of 
exactly 220 per cent. That is what this bUl means when apphed 
upon noncomparable goods. 

I have prepared a statement of comparative costs that I would like 
to submit to the committee covering the importation of certain sur- 
gical instruments, and I have put against that the prices as sold in 
the United States of America. 

Let me say this in connection that the supply must of necessity be 
limited. It covers 137,000 surgeons and 9,000 hospitals. That is to 
say, the field can not be increa?5ed. The vast amoimt of surgical in- 
strument items, numbering 10,000, means a tremendous manufac- 
turing proposition. If you make the rate prohibitive, even then the 
American manufacturer could not cover all the surgical needs of this 
country, because his overhead would be so vast that the cost of pro- 
duction would put them absolutely out of reach. Inasmuch as it is 
a highly specialized industry it must have a world market in order to 
get the production necessary to bring down the cost. 

With reference to the noncomparable 

Senator Smoot. If it is noncomparable, under the provisions that 
will be adopted if the American valuation plan is adopted, it would 
not take the same rate as provided in this bill. 

Mr. Walker. Senator, then I am speaking of something that I do 
not know anything about. 

Senator Smoot. I am only telling you. 

Mr. Walker. I am glad to know it. It is a comfort, at least. I 
have prepared these sheets that show just what the rates would mean 
when applied to the present situation. 

Senator La Folleite. Make that a part of your statement. 

Mr. Walker. If you take a haemostatic forceps, it is $5.28. The 
KnySchearer Corporation make it for $10.20; Haslam, $10.20; Sklar, 
$10.20; and Pilling, $12. Taking the American valuation and adding 
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it, it would bring the cost at New York from $9.33 to $11. You will 
find here that the rate of dut^r applied upon the American selling 
price of the comparable article is 1 23 per cent. That simply makes 
that merchandise which this paragraph covers will be absolutely pro- 
hibited under the present bill. 

The Chairman. Did you present that objection to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir; I do not think it was presented there. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, this will always show in the profits 
wherever there is an article such as scissors and knives and surgical 
instruinents, the profit on which is over .100 per cent. 

Mr. Walker. Let me say, in answer to the Senator from Utah, 
that that probably is true, but it must be borne in mind that in caring 
for the surgical-instrument demands in this country there must be a 
tremendous stock. 

Senator Smoot. Nobody questions the statement that you made in 
the first jplace. I recognize that, and I think the committee does. 

Mr. TV ALKER. You can not do a surgical-instrument business to-day 
without 50 per cent profit on your selling price. I figure, on the non- 
comparable merchandise which you tell me is not necessary to pro- 
duce because the bill is to be changed 

Senator Smoot. On the item that you speak of, forceps, the cost in 
New York is $5.28 You say that article sells as high as $12. 

Mr. Walker. That is the Pilling price. 

vSenator Smoot. Yes; $10.20 is the next price. So there is 100 per 
cent difference there, or within 1 per cent. Others are over 100 per 
cent, and that would make the dinerence. 

Mr. Walker. If you will take the Kny Schearer Corporation price 
of $10.20 and allow them 50 per cent profit on that, it would give 
$5.10. That is exactly 18 cents less than the landing cost. Is not 
that fair ? 

Senator Sjvioot. It is absolutely the case, and I say that it must 
necessarily be where there is 100 per Cent difference in the cost as to 
a foreign article and an article made in this country. 

Mr. Walker. I do not see how it could be less when you have to 
take care of the tremendous amount of stock to care for the domestic 
needs. 

(The statement referred to and submitted by the witness is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 
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Figures applying to surgical instruments, paragraph S59 of H. R. 7785. 



Title. 



Semostatic forceps, 20 per 
cent 

Minor operating knives, 20 
per cent 

Bandage shears, 30 per cent. . 

Thumb forceps, 20 per cent . . 

Sponge forceps, 20 per cent-. . 

Dressing forceps, 20 per cent . 

Uterine dilator, 30 per cent. . 



Present cost. 



Ger- 
many. 



$4.20 

4.20 
6.00 
2.40 
6.60 
6.60 
33.00 



New 
York. 



$5.28 

5.28 
8.16 
3.00 
8.28 
8.28 
41.28 



Present selling price of im- 
ported and domestic makes. 



Kny- 
Schear- 
er Cor- 
pora- 
tion. 



$10.20 

7.80 
16.20 

5.40 
16.20 
15.60 
72.00 



Has- 

1am. 



$10.20 

6.60 
12.48 

4.00 
12.00 
13.20 
48.00 



Sklar. 



$10.20 

7.80 
12.00 

4.20 
12.00 
13.20 
13.20 



Pilling. 



$12.00 



15.00 
4.50 
12.00 
15.00 
66.00 



Under proposed Ameri- 
can valuation. 



Cost 
will 
be in 
New 
York. 



$9.33 

7.53 
12.00 

5.79 
12.54 
13.20 
57.21 



Equal 

to 
duty 
of— 



Perct. 
123 

70f 
94 
98 
80i 



80i 



Based 

on av- 
erage 

Ameri- 
can 

selling 

price 

per 

dozen. 



$11.00 

.7.00 
12.00 
5.00 
12.00 
14.00 
60.00 



Note.— If the American-valuation plan is adopted, we respectfully suggest that the proposed specific 
duty be' eliminated and the ad valorem duty be fixed at 10 per cent, or at most 15 per cent, ad valorem, 
because we find that the present revenue on a basis of 20 per cent duty would (if applied to "American 
valuation") be equal to 7-11 per cent. 

Mr. Walker. I would like to have the consent of the committee 
to file a brief. 

The Chairman. You may file a statement. 

The committee will stand adjourned until half past 10 o^clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1.55 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, August 27, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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